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ALUMINUM IN THE GRAPHIC ARTS.* 


NO. II.— BY PROF. W. E. WOODBURY, F.R.P.S. 


HE general technical manipulation of 
aluminum plates, as regards the 
different direct and transfer drawing 
and copyings, is practically the same 
as that of the stone or zinc. The 
following will give a short explana- 
tion of the preparation of the plates, 

and the manner of working on them during drawing, 
printing, etc. It should be borne in mind, however, 
that this technical working, if good results should be 
obtained, must be accompanied by still more accuracy 
and cleanliness, and the strictest adherence to the follow- 
ing instructions is necessary: 

I. THE PREPARATION OF THE PLATES.— New as 
well as used aluminum plates must first of all be cleaned 
with turpentine, and immersed from six to ten hours in 
a bath consisting of three parts water and one part nitric 
acid; then the plates have to be well scrubbed with water 
and a piece of felt, on both sides, rinsed and put away to 
dry. This bath removes all fatty and acid substances 
from the surface of the metal —that is, cleans it thor- 
oughly without affecting it. As soon as the surface of 
the plate assumes-a whitish appearance it is in proper 
condition for any drawing or transfer, and the grinding 
that has to follow is only necessary in order to roughen 
the surface somewhat so as to adapt same to the ready 
acceptance of the grease of the drawing or transfer, and 
so that moisture distributes itself uniformly in the free 
spots. All plates, smooth as well as grained, have to be 
ground after the bath, and new ones more carefully at 
that. The grinding is done with powdered pumice stone 
and a block of wood covered with felt. The plate is 
fastened properly, moistened, covered with powdered 
pumice and then energetically polished with a rotary 
motion with the felt-covered block, the latter also 
moistened. It is needless to say that the pumice stone, 
as soon as ground out and becoming dirty, will have to 


i” Translated from Das Atelier des Photographen. 


be renewed. It should take about an hour’s time to 
properly grind a plate of one square meter. 

II. DRAWING AND RETOUCHING.— Outside of en- 
graving, all lithographic drawing can be done on alumi- 
num plates in the very same manner and with the very 
same materials as used on stones. In the same way, 
copies made in a photographic way—that is, faulty parts 
of same—can easily be corrected with fatty sepia or 
crayon. Erasures with a pointed or sharp instrument 
(scraping) are not permissible. Important corrections 
will therefore have to be made after the first print, when 
they can be made with little effort and without injuring 
the grain of the plate. The plates must be kept free 
from all fatty substances, just the same as the stone. 
Pencil outlines accept color, and will be seen in the 
print—a preparation with leadpencil is therefore not 
permissible, but a transfer can be made with gelatin 
carbon tissue paper. 

III. ErcHING AND DrRAwING.—The etching fluid 
used in the preparation of these plates is composed of 
seven to ten parts of thick gum solution, and one part— 
two per cent—phosphoric acid. This solution should be 
concocted a few days before use, in order to have the 
proper effect on the plate. To apply this etching fluid 
a clean, soft sponge should be used, with which same 
should be distributed quickly in both directions; then 
the sponge should be squeezed out and all superfluous 
fluid removed with it. After this the plate is coated 
with a thick gum solution and fanned till dry. The 
etching and gumming should be done as rapidly as 
possible, otherwise there will be danger of blurring the 
drawing. This danger is lessened by previously applying 
alkali, and by the performance of the whole proceeding 
in a warm temperature. 

IV. THE PrRINTING.— In all stages of the printing 
it must be observed that the temperature of the room 
is at least 55° Fahr., or warm water has to be used 
for moistening. To apply colors, rubber rollers are 
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generally used, and for the printing of crayon drawings 
leather rollers are preferable. For large plates propor- 
tionately large rollers should be used, inasmuch as with 
small rollers the colors become dull and dirty through 
the frequent application of them. For this reason it is 


FROM A PENCIL DRAWING ON ALUMINUM. 


necessary to cover the rollers frequently with fresh paint 
in the laying on of light shades. In printing by the 


hand process from the aluminum plate, polished and 


level lithograph stones can be used to support the plate. 
Between the plate and stone, however, the strictest 
cleanliness must be exercised; as even the smallest par- 
ticle of foreign matter between them will make a slight 
impression in the metal, producing cor- 
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same solution will be necessary. After a thorough 
cleaning and drying, the following solution must be 
freely put on the plate: 


This must be applied very freely, so that all parts of 
the drawing are correspondingly covered with the fluid. 
After a minute or so the plate is cleaned with running 
water and rapidly dried, after which drawing can con- 
tinue in the places where previous drawing has been 
removed, as well as everywhere else. Of course, cor- 
rected plates must again be etched, the same as the 
stones, for which reétching of corrected spots sulphuric 
acid is effective. With sulphuric acid the slightest 
details can be removed with a pen or brush, and spots 
manipulated in this manner are at once put in proper 
condition for a new drawing. 

VI. Orrsets.— Offsetting on aluminum is done 
indirectly, that is, with powdered coloring matter, as 
the slightest traces of grease will show in the print. 
Such prints must, for that reason, be made on exceed- 
ingly smooth paper, so that the color does not stick to 
the surface of the paper, or the clearness of outlines will 
be lost. The best powdered coloring matter is terra 
di Siena, black or bronze-blue, which must be shaken 
uniformly over the paper. Before the transfer is put 
on the plate, it must be washed with benzine. Offsets 
that are too strong can be made a little lighter by being 
wiped off with clear water. 

VII. TRANSFERS AND ADDITIONS.— For transfer- 
ring also, every method of the lithographic technic 





responding raised spots in the surface, 
which will readily accept color and after- 
ward show in the print. The washing 
is done the same as on stone. The gum 
must be thoroughly removed and the 
drawing washed out to the same degree. 
With crayon plates due care must be 
exercised so that the crayon will not be 
dissolved by the application of water. 
After printing is finished, the plate has 
to be covered with wax paint and gummed 
the same as a stone. The plates should 
be covered with alkali over the gum, hard 
loose paper placed between them, and put 
away in a dry closet. 

V. CorreEcTING.— When corrections 
or additions are to be made, transfer color 














should be applied, the plate covered with 
powdered resin and slightly heated. On 
those parts which should be removed entirely, a solu- 
tion of four parts nitric acid and one part gum should 
be applied, ard after two or three minutes removed 
with running water. If the first application of the 
above solution is not effective, the acid has not acted 
sufficiently, in which case another application of the 


FROM A PEN-AND-INK SKETCH ON ALUMINUM. 


and every material used for stones is available for alumi- 
num. Transfers that are not absolutely perfect should 
never be used for additions, because it is very hard to 
correct imperfections on aluminum. The simplest way 
to make transfers is with damp transfer paper, by which 
method the plate can remain dry. When using trans- 
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parent transfer papers, a slight dampening of the latter 
is necessary. Too profuse dampening makes the trans- 
fer blind, and prevents acceptance of grease. Through 
this the transfer seems badly covered, and disappears 
gradually. As soon as the transfer is finished, apply 
warm water to the plate, soak the paper off, rinse until 
the plate is thoroughly cleaned, and dry rapidly. In 
this state, the plate is in the best condition for correc- 
tions with fatty chalk and sepia. After the plate is 
gummed it will not accept any more coloring matter, 
and in this condition it can remain for days without 
harm. After the 

gum coating is dry 

the transfer should 

be washed out 

with lithophine, 

not water, and af- 

ter the color has 

been loosened and 

the washing tinc- 

ture is dried up a 

bit, water should 

be applied and the 

picture developed 

with a greasy black 

cloth. But care 

must be taken as 

to the right pro- 

portion of water 

and grease, so that 

no foreign outlines 

are created, which 

would show in the 

print. Dirt spots 

should be removed 

with powdered 

charcoal or pumice 

stone, or through 

the application of 

sulphuric acid. 

For rapid print- 
ing presses, rubber 
rollers are prefer- 
able to leather roll- » 
ers. For printing 
with aluminum, all 
colors, varnishes 
and siccatives used for stones can be taken. The 
dampening with rapid printing presses must be done 
with little water and absolute uniformity. The water 
used for this purpose should be renewed several times 
daily, and same should be pure, without admixture of 
salts, glycerin, etc. A plate prepared in this manner 
will yield from ten to thirty thousand copies. 

Numerous ineffectual attempts have been made to 
procure a suitable substitute for the frail glass plates for 
collotypes, and trials with aluminum in this connection 
have given the best results and opened up a bright 
future for this metal in this direction also. Even the 
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copying with aluminum plates, coated with collotype 
preparation, has great advantages, because the progress 
of the printing may easily be watched, through the 
bending up of one corner of the plate, and failure result- 
ing from too long exposure is thereby minimized. 

The application of coloring matter is much easier on 
aluminum plates, because the picture will show a good 
deal clearer on the light-gray ground of the metal than 
on a glass plate. In some cases the glass plates often 
require fifteen to twenty trial prints before a good print 
can be obtained. With an aluminum plate good results 
will show after two 
or three trials. 

August Albert, 
a teacher in the 
K. K. Lehr und 
Versuchsaostalt, 
fur Photographie 
und Reproduc- 
tions verfahren, in 
Vienna, one of the 
most eminent ex- 
perts in collotypes, 
has made a thor- 
ough test of the 
aluminum plate for 
this purpose dur- 
ing the past year 
or so, and in rela- 
tion to his impres- 
sions and to the 
changes necessary 
he mentions the 
following: 

1. THE CLEAN- 
ING OF THE 
PLATES.—New 
plates are to be 
scrubbed with a 
mixture of ammo- 
nium and water (1 
to 3) and dried 
with a cloth. 
i= From plates that 
% have been used, 

the gelatin coat- 

ing is removed by 
the application of a very thin solution of sulphuric acid 
(about 1 to 30) and the further manipulation is the same 
as with a new plate. Alkali solutions must not be used, 
as they destroy the aluminum. 

2. PRELIMINARY PREPARATION.— This is done the 
same way as on glass, and a thin gelatin coating should 
be used, inasmuch as gelatin coated thickly peels off in 
the print. 

3. THE PREPARATION WITH CHROME GELATIN.— 
This preparing is done with a mirror plate supporting 
the aluminum plate, and during the drying in the oven 
the metal plate must be held level, Bent or warped 
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plates are useless, as an unequal surface results there- 
from. 

4. CopyinGc.— The copying with aluminum plates 
is easier for the reason mentioned before. The printing 
can be controlled through the bending up of parts of 
the plates, same as paper copies. 

5. DAMPENING AND PRINTING.— Aluminum collo- 
type plates must be dampened with glycerin and water 
only, without any admixtures of ammonia, fixing 
soda, etc. If the latter be applied, they affect the 
plate more or less, and even strong copies will 
then print shadeless. Now and then the plate 
may be wiped with a moisture containing a little 
ammonia so as to clear up the picture. For this 
purpose, a moisture containing acids will no 
doubt prove very effectual. These plates can 


be adjusted in the press by the very same clamps 
that are to hold glass plates. 


Although the use of aluminum does not exactly 

revolutionize. lithographic and photo - mechanical 
reproduction methods, and the use of the litho- 
graphic stone for certain purposes can hardly be 
excelled, the discovery of this new metal must, 
nevertheless, be hailed with joy, in view of the 
many advantages it affords in certain lines of 
the lithographic art, especially for the direct copy- 
ing process. Only the future will show whether 
the bright hopes created by the many successful 
trials in the use of this metal will be realized. 
The many successful tests made heretofore by Scholz 
and others, which in every respect show improvement 
over the use of zinc, would indicate that these expec- 
tations have a sound basis. 





Written for THE INLAND PRINTER. 
DISCRIMINATION IN THE USE OF. WORDS.* 
NO. XIII.— BY F. HORACE TEALL. 
N a lecture on ‘‘Corruptions of Language,’’ G. P. 
Marsh says: ‘‘I have spoken of the ignorance of 
grammarians as a frequent cause of the corruption of 
language. An instance of this is the clumsy and unid- 
iomatic continuing present of the passive voice, which, 
originating not in the sound common sense of the 
people, but in the brain of some grammatical pretender, 
has widely spread, and threatens to establish itself as 
another solecism in addition to the many which our lan- 
guage already presents. The phrase ‘the house is being 
built,’ for ‘the house is building,’ is an awkward neolo- 
gism, which neither convenience, intelligibility, nor 
syntactical congruity demands, and the use of which 
ought therefore to be discountenanced, as an attempt at 
the artificial improvement of the language in a point 
which needed no amendment.’’ He says that if the 
phrase ‘‘is being built’’ is used, we must also reject ‘‘ is 
missing,’’ and say ‘‘the paper is being missed,’’ and 
also that such expression would logically justify ‘‘ would 
have been being built,’’ etc. 
~~ * Copyright, 1897, by F. Horace Teall. All rights reserved. 
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The historical facts are that originally the form for 
such expression was ‘‘ the house is a building’’ or ‘‘ on 
building,’’ etc.; that by omission of particles these 
became ‘‘is building,’’ etc.; and that, because of ambi- 
guity in many cases, ‘‘is being built,’’ etc., were 
adopted by many writers. Some grammarians say that 
the last form was never used until about 1815, but it 
has been in the language more than four hundred years. 


FROM A NEGATIVE ETCHING ON ALUMINUM. 


While we cannot aver that there is error in expres- 
sions like ‘‘ Dinner is preparing,’’ ‘‘ The house is build- 
ing,’’ many of our best writers prefer ‘‘ Dinner is being 
prepared,’’ etc. A heading in a newspaper is the most 
convenient example for use in justification of the latter 
form, in some instances at least. It is, ‘‘ Immunes Being 
Distributed in the Province,’’ and refers to soldiers. 
Certainly it would not do to say ‘‘Immunes distribut- 
ing.’’ 

Prominent among those who strongly condemn 
being built,’’ etc., are Goold Brown, Peter Bullions, 
G. P. Marsh, and Richard Grant White. Fitzedward 
Hall wrote the best argument known to the writer in 
favor of the locution, and it is given as an appendix in 
his book, ‘‘ Modern English.”’ 

‘‘ Jeopardize’’ is said to be a modern word which we 
could easily do without, yet many careful writers are 
not willing to do without it, and it has been found con- 
venient by poets. There seems to be no good reason 
for objecting to it, though Richard Grant White did so 
in these terms: ‘‘ Among the monsters in this form, 
none is more frequently met with than ‘jeopardize,’ a 
foolish and intolerable word, which has no rightful place 
in the language.’’ The shorter form ‘‘jeopard’’ is not 
so much used now as it formerly was, ‘‘ jeopardize’’ 
having nearly superseded it. 

Bardeen’s ‘‘ Verbal Pitfalls,’’ one of our most recent 
books on word-uses, says that ‘‘ jewelry (for particular 
jewels)’’ is indefensible. This is worthy of mention 


ce 
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here mainly because the book is written and published 
by the conductor of a large educational publishing 
business and also of a teachers’ agency, so that its 
unreasonable dictum is likely to gain wide acceptance 
among teachers. In support of the absurd assertion, 
part of a paragraph from Richard Grant White's 
‘‘Words and their Uses’’ is quoted, of which para- 
graph Fitzedward Hall says: ‘‘A larger variety of 
superficial philology than is here exhibited could not 
easily be condensed within the space which it occupies.’’ 
One sentence in the matter thus criticised seems as silly 
as anything written about language could possibly be. 
It is this: ‘‘ ‘Jewelry’ is, properly, the name of the 
place in which jewels are kept.’’ The word never had 
such a meaning. 

A curious example of infectious carping is found, 
arising probably from some writer’s liking for an 
old word, in recent assertions that ‘‘kinsman’’ is to 
be preferred to either ‘‘relative,’’ ‘‘relation,’’ or 
‘*connection,’’ But no one does prefer the old word 
nowadays, and it is comparatively little used. Fitz- 
edward Hall says that a writer ‘‘having occasion, 
in 1754, to use the word ‘kinswoman,’ remarks on 
it as being old-fashioned.’’ These words are old- 
fashioned, yet they may serve a good purpose, on 
occasion, as being more definite than the other and 
commoner ones. They are certainly not always to 
be preferred. 

Many grammarians insist that ‘‘last’’ should never 
be used of two only; and that ‘‘latter’’ should never be 
used of more than two. The Standard Dictionary says 
in its ‘‘ Faulty Diction’’ appendix: ‘‘In strict sense, 
‘last’ is not properly used of only two, since it is a 
superlative; ‘latter,’ not properly of more than two, 
since it is a comparative. But while the use of ‘last’ 
for ‘latter’ and of ‘latter’ for ‘last’ has had wide sanc- 
tion in literature, the present tendency, under the 
impulse of grammatical criticism, is toward strict con- 
struction.’’ Generally, this is true; but a reading of 
Goold Brown’s ‘‘Grammar of English Grammars,”’ 
page 282, should convince any one of the truth of his 
first sentence on the subject: ‘‘ The common assertion 
of the grammarians that the superlative degree is not 
applicable to two objects is not only unsupported by any 
reason in the nature of things, but it is contradicted in 
practice by almost every man who affirms it.’’ Under 
some circumstances the uses objected to are not only 
permissible, but preferable. Of the circumstances writ- 
ers must be the judges. The words should seldom be 
changed by proofreaders without the writer’s permis- 
sion. Other comparatives and superlatives should be 
treated similarly. 

It is not easy to ascertain why any one ever used 
either ‘‘lengthened’’ or ‘‘lengthy’’ when meaning 
simply long. Blackwood’s Magazine, in October, 1867, 
is quoted as saying: ‘‘ This daring interloper [length- 
ened] has made good its way in the language. Expres- 


sive of a new meaning, the word must be accepted.”’ 
Why the word is called a daring interloper is beyond our 
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It does not seem, when properly used, deserving 
With the verb ‘‘lengthen’’ 
in good ‘repute, in the sense ‘‘to make long,’’ why 
should it be objected that its participle is not good for 


ken. 
of any such stigmatization. 


‘‘made long’’? This is clearly something more than 
merely being long, and one word for such a sense is 
better than a number of words. Proper use of ‘‘ length- 
ened’’ is made in the following sentence, quoted in 
‘*The Verbalist,’’ by Alfred Ayres, as showing a misuse 
instead of ‘‘long’’: ‘‘For a lengthened period the 
means which I could with propriety devote to the pur- 
chase of books was very limited.’’ No critic is justi- 
fiable in assuming that a writer does not mean what he 
says in such a sentence. What it says is that the time 
was made long, probably meaning that the period was 
longer than might have been expected. ‘‘ Lengthen- 
ing’’ also is misconstrued by this critic in the following: 
‘* Beguile the heavy hour with studying the faces of the 
congregation below, or watching for the last leaf of the 
lengthening sermon.’’ This does not mean long ser- 
mon, but sermon that is becoming or showing itself to 
be tediously long. Again, this critic says of ‘‘lengthy’’ 
that ‘‘ it is of comparatively recent origin, and, though 
it is said to be an Americanism, it is a good deal used 
in England.’’ He asserts that the most careful writers 
prefer the word ‘‘long.’’ They certainly do, and 
should, when that is the only meaning, and probably in 
almost every instance ‘‘a long sermon’’ or ‘‘a long 
discourse,’’ or whatever might be the thing spoken of, 
is preferable to:‘‘a lengthy sermon,’’ etc. ‘‘ Lengthy’”’ 
is perfectly legitimate for a meaning such as ‘‘ unduly or 
tediously long,’’ but not for mere length. The date of 
the earliest acceptance of ‘‘lengthy’’ as a good word is 
uncertain, but Fitzedward Hall says it was used in Eng- 
land in the time of the American colonists; the Century 
Dictionary says that the earliest uses of the word found 
by readers for the dictionary are British, and the Stand- 
ard quotes J. R. Lowell as saying that ‘‘we have given 
back to England the excellent adjective ‘lengthy,’ ”’ 
which seems to imply that it had dropped from English 
use for a time. 

It has been said that ‘‘ it is a well-settled rule among 
good writers that ‘few,’ ‘fewer,’ ‘fewest’ shall be used 
in describing objects the aggregate of which is expressed 
in numbers, while ‘little,’ ‘less,’ and ‘least’ are applied 
to objects which are spoken of in bulk.’’ A better 
expression of the rule is that ‘‘few,’’ etc., relate to 
number, and ‘‘little,’’ etc., to quantity or measure. 
We should not say ‘‘less than twenty persons,’’ but 
‘‘fewer than,’’ etc. Edward S. Gould, in his book 
‘*Good English,’’ said that the well-settled rule might 
be unsettled by a few simple illustrations, such as 
‘John is fewer than six feet high,’’ ‘‘I gave fewer 
than a hundred dollars for that picture.’’ He means 
that ‘‘less’’ is right in these uses, and it is; but that 
does not unsettle the rule, for ‘‘ six feet,’’ ‘‘a hun- 
dred dollars,’’ etc., are expressions of measure and 
quantity, and not of number. 

(To be continued.) 
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EDITORIAL NOTES. 
TEST case has been instituted against the Manhat- 
tan Railroad Company to annul its charter, on 
the ground that it has violated its rights and duties as a 
corporation by engaging in a business not permitted by 
its charter, in allowing its property to be let for hire for 
advertising purposes. The art of advertising is widen- 
ing its boundaries in no uncertain way. 





OTHING tells more against a bindery than per- 
mitting the work to go out with soiled edges. 

Of course this is obvious to anyone, and yet a great 
many books are delivered in just this condition. Edge 
gilding on the tops seems to offer special opportunities 
for soiling, as the gilder’s size and red chalk are apt to 
splash on the unprotected fronts. A little severity all 
along the line is the only remedy. In the extra shop 
it is possible to cover the edges with a wrapper after 
rounding and backing, but on ordinary work this is not 
practical. 





HE policy of THE INLAND PRINTER in presenting 
both sides of the industrial question, in a thor- 
oughly impartial manner, is meeting with gratifying 
approval from all fair-minded employers and employes. 
As stated by THE INLAND PRINTER when this policy 
was inaugurated, the one-sided journal, advocating the 
rights of one or the other controversialist at all hazards, 
is losing caste. Within a few weeks the American 
Craftsman, of New York, one of the oldest industrial 
papers in America, has succumbed to the inevitable, 
while lesser lights in Chicago and Cleveland have also 
gone out of existence. The average reader, no matter 
which side he is on, is willing and anxious to hear both 
sides of the argument. 





ITHOGRAPHERS working with the old-style flat- 
bed presses are confronted with the problem of 
competition of an overwhelming character by the houses 
using modern machinery. If, with less capital invested, 
and with other advantages, an establishment can turn 
out double the number of printed sheets of the largest 
size that is possible by the old method, what will the 
trade do when such houses propose to draw trade 
by cutting the price of printing in half? Aluminum 
plates and the new rotary presses are a success, and are 
factors without which no one can figure on lithography 
in the future. Their use will require the full capacity 
of all hands, and many new ones, and as the output is 
increased the price of lithographic printing will be 
diminished. 





A WISE MOVE. 
F the recent convention of the United Typothetz 
had done nothing else than provide for a thorough 
test of the right of municipal councils and other govern- 
mental bodies to require the placing of the union label 
upon their printing, it would still have done enough to 
justify the meeting, and to recompense its members for 
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their long journeyings from home. It has long been a 
moot question as to just how far any branch of the gov- 
ernment can take cognizance of the labor organizations, 
and to say that in work for which all classes of the 
community, union or non-union, are taxed, any portion 
of the taxpayers shall be debarred from participating 
therein. It is easy to understand how common councils 
and boards of aldermen, with the fear of the opposition 
of the labor vote constantly before their eyes, pass such 
partial laws. It is also not difficult to account for the 
sustaining of these laws by local judges in the lower 
courts, who are also susceptible to the potent influence 
of the organized workingman’s ballot. It will be a 
good thing, therefore, to get a ruling from the highest 
court and the least prejudiced tribunal in the land. 
Both employer and employe should welcome it. The 
Typothetze committee having this matter in charge is 
given an opportunity to perform a valuable service for 
the printing trade of the entire country. 





THE PHOTO-ENGRAVERS’ CONVENTION. 
E publish elsewhere expressions received from a 
number of the gentlemen present at the con- 
vention of the National Association of Photo-Engrav- 
ers, held at Brighton Beach in August. A careful 


reading of these letters indicates that members of the 
association are taking a very lively interest in the 
doings of that body, and a glance at the names of those 


who have favored THE INLAND PRINTER with these 
letters shows that the best men in the trade are repre- 
sented in the organization. The bringing of the organ- 
ization to a point where it can be of great benefit has 
been accomplished, and those who were backward in 
joining at the start should now feel justified in handing 
in their names for membership and becoming identified 
with the association which is now in a position to do 
them much good. Many new names have been added 
to the list since the first meeting was held, and there 
will no doubt be others ready to take part in the good 
work before the next annual convention at Put-in-Bay. 
The gentlemen who have so freely given their time, 
their money and their experience in forming the associ- 
ation, and in doing the work necessary to put the body 
on its feet, are to be congratulated upon the work 
accomplished; and they will have the pleasure of not 
only seeing the trade all over the country greatly bene- 
fited, but have the satisfaction of feeling that their 
names will be associated with having accomplished 
something which at one time seemed impossible to 
many people in the trade. 





AN ENCOURAGING OUTLOOK. 

HE INLAND PRINTER is particularly gratified 

by the action of the Milwaukee convention of the 
United Typothetz in giving a hearing to representatives 
of the International Typographical and Printing Press- 
men’s unions. For years this journal has advocated 
just such a policy for the employers, believing that 
naught but good could come from a closer and more 
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harmonious relationship between the organizations of 
employers and employes. It is true that the employers 
were a long time in accepting this view, holding aloof 
from the unions in spite of numerous efforts on the part 
of the latter to secure a conference, but at last they 
have seen the unwisdom of this policy and by an over- 
whelming vote offered the privilege of their convention 
floor to the representatives of the unions mentioned. 

It may be said that no tangible results have thus far 
grown out of the meeting, but this need not discourage 
anyone. The new policy has been inaugurated, the ice 
has been broken, and THE INLAND PRINTER will be 
very much surprised if good does not come of it. If 
this first step is followed up as it should be and as it 
undoubtedly will be, it will lead to greater toleration on 
both sides. The employer will learn that the unions 
are not necessarily built on a stand-and-deliver policy; 
the employe will discover that there are good legitimate 
business reasons why the employer cannot at a moment's 
notice grant an increase in wages or a reduction of 
hours whenever the union demands it. 

In fact, THE INLAND PRINTER hopes to see the 
day arrive when all differences of opinion between 
employing printers and their employes will be adjusted 
by conference and conciliations without resort to strikes 
and other violent means which are now so often used 
with disastrous results to all concerned. We believe 
the Milwaukee convention took the initial step toward 
bringing about this desirable result. 





THE WAGES OF COMPOSITORS. 

ESSIMISM among workmen in the printing trades 
would seem to be excusable enough, judging from 

the views expressed by Mr. Silas W. Read, of Montreal, 
Canada, who, referring to a tabulated statement recently 
published in the 7ypographical Journal, giving the wages 
of compositors in the United States and Canada, points 
out that, with the exception of a few cities, operators are 
employed for as low as $18 per week on morning papers 
and $15 on evening papers. Why this should be so, 
Mr. Read says, is hard to understand: ‘‘One hundred 
and eighty thousand ems constitute a week’s work. 
Nearly everywhere in Canada, and many places in the 
United States, operators are practically on piecework. 
If I am employed on a paper paying $18, and I cannot 
set 180,000 ems a week, my services will be dispensed 
with; but 10 cents per thousand for all matter over that 
amount is paid as a bonus in many instances. Operators 
should be compensated much better than they are. 
Before the introduction of the Mergenthaler, newspaper 
printers were seldom, if ever, displaced on account of 
age. The old man may have grown slow, but that was 
not a sufficient reason for an employer to dispense with 
the services of a faithful employe. There was, to the 
employer, no material loss attached to the old man’s 
slowness, and why should he be removed? But with 
the operator it is different. The machines have cost the 
publisher $3,000 each, and if the operator is slow it is at 
his employer’s expense. The publisher desires to earn 








as much money as he can, and to make the machine a 
profitable investment the operator must be fast. Thus 
it is that, although the old-style compositor may not be 
more than forty, he is turned down. He is told that 
younger men possess better eyesight, more speed and 
endurance than those who have spent their youth in the 
old-fashioned composing room. It is not the employer’s 
intention to lose money, consequently he engages com- 
positors who are naturally the best fitted to be operators, 
and the young man is in demand; but he will not always 
be young. At forty years of age he, too, will be on the 
ragged edge. At one time he may have been a record- 
breaker, but a ‘has been’ is not wanted on machines. 
Already there are many operators who know nothing 
about:-setting type, and in a short time our newspaper 
printers will be made up of young men who have never 
learned the case, and when through natural weakness 
they lose their employment, their condition, unless they 
have provided against destitution, will be even worse 
than that of the old stick-handlers. The working life 
of the operator is short, and that fact should cause him 
to demand a proper value for his services. If he is a 
cheap worker, when his time comes to make room for a 
younger expert, and he has not been able to provide for 
a retirement, he will discover to his sorrow what a fool 
he has been.’’ 





DEPARTMENT EXPANSION AND COMPETITION. 


ETURNING activity in business is coming slowly 
but surely, and the printer is casting about him 
in the effort to neglect nothing that will bring him profit 
in all the departments of each job of finished work. 
His danger lies in the spirit of enterprise prevalent 
today. The engraver wants to be his own printer and 
binder. The binder wants to be his own engraver and 
printer, and the printer wants to stop at nothing short 
of making his own pulp to make his own paper. While 
the age tends to make specialists, the spirit of the 
department stores is in all industries, and the paradox 
is perhaps more pronounced in the printing trade than 
most others. 
In this connection we append a letter received from 
a successful printer, Mr. W. N. Grubb, of Norfolk, 
Virginia, which should prove suggestive to the printer 
who aims to do all classes of work embraced in the 
printing trades, and who is weak enough to meet the 
prices of all competitors. Mr. Grubb says: ‘‘I have 
not a large office — no cylinder presses and _ no bindery, 
and there is no electrotype foundry in the town. Of 
course, I have to pay for my ruling, etc., and whoever 
does the work makes his profit on it. If this was done 
in my office, I would not add as much profit as the one 
who would do it outside, so in my case it would be nec- 
essary for a larger margin to be had on any job of that 
kind to yield me a fair profit on my work. I know 
that, for some reasons, a small office without a bindery, 
etc., is at a disadvantage, but, take it in the long run, | 
feel that I have a better chance of making money than 
my competitors who have all the ‘side shows’ to their 
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plant, and who must keep the ‘old thing’ on the rush 
all the time, or dzsz. 

‘*T have come to the conclusion that it is an zmposst- 
bility for any office to figure, in advance, the exact cost 
on any job. At the end of any given period one can 
find out how much he has made or lost, and from that 
experience he should be able to continue business on a 
paying basis. 

‘‘Now, many years ago I adopted a’ very simple 
method of estimating, and what I thought a very fair 
price for doing the work, and with very few exceptions 
have adhered to the same. Occasionally a friend will 
say, ‘Mr. So-and-So will do the work 25 cents or 50 
cents lower than your price, but if you want it at that 
you can have it.’ Well, it would be folly for me to 
reject such an offer, but where the difference is large, 
and after going over my figures and finding them what 
I think is right, I never fall to the other man. I would 
rather he should lose than that I should. 

‘*On all composition, plain, whether solid or other- 
wise, except on rule and figure work, I charge 50 cents 
per 1,000 for the composition, and take the body type 
used as my basis for calculating. Jobwork I use pica as 
my measure. I find that that rate will put the form on 
my press at a profit. Presswork I rate at $1 per 1,000 
on 8 by 12 press, and $2 per 1,000 on 12 by 18 press, 
which includes ink, etc., unless it is of a very expensive 
kind, and then I put it at cost. Stock is put at exact 
cost. 

‘* Now, what is the result? I have had an even run 
of work, about all that I could turn out. I do not owe 
any bills, except for the current month, and can pay 
them any day. I am the only proprietor of a printing 
office in business today who was in business the year I 
started, 1872. The conclusions come to, many years 
ago — that the best work I could do would command 
fair prices — have been fully realized up to the present 


time.”’ 





Written for THE INLAND PRINTER. 
MUSIC PRINTING.* 
NO. I.— BY W. H. DRIFFIELD. 
HISTORICAL. 
T has been well said that ‘‘He who would most . 
profit in any trade must first understand somewhat 
of its history and growth,’’ and before entering upon 
the practical and technical aspect of this very important 
subject it is our intention to glance briefly at its history. 
Music printing may be divided into three great sec- 
tions: lithography, plates, and type; and though these 
do not by any means exhaust the methods of repro- 
duction, still they are the chief methods, and those of 
more recent date, not having taken a hold upon the 
market which would warrant their inclusion in this series 
of articles, will be passed over. 
These articles being written more particularly for 
those who intend adopting this profession, and who, it 
may be presumed, have already acquainted themselves 
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with the main features of the work, there is no neces- 
sity for explaining the etymology of the titles already 
named, 

MOVABLE TYPES. 

The first method of reproducing music was by mov- 
able types, and this will, therefore, be considered first. 

Ottaviano dei Petrucci, the pioneer in this branch of 
the trade, was born at Fossombrone, in Italy, in the 
year 1466, and commenced business at Venice, as a 
printer, at the age of thirty-two years, at which time he 
obtained from the Senate the privilege of printing music 
for a period of twenty years. When forty-five years of 
age, he left his business at Venice in other hands, and 
returned to his native town, where, in 1513, he secured 
a patent from Pope Leo X. for the sole right to print 
music in the Roman States for fifteen years; from which 
fact it may be inferred that even at this early period in 
its history the printing of music was rigorously guarded. 

The method which Petrucci invented was, how- 
ever, a very slow and tedious one, he having to take 
two impressions where one now suffices, namely, one 
for the stave and another for the characters placed 
thereon. The want of system, and many peculiar char- 
acters, restricted its use to the printing of church chants 
and ordinary music. Petrucci died in the year 1539, 
and though all honor is due to him as the pioneer of 
this important industry, he cannot be said to have given 
anything like a perfect system to his successors, or ren- 
dered much assistance to its advancement. 

It was evident that Petrucci’s invention was capable 
of great improvement, and in 1507 a German printer 
named Oeglin came forward with another style, the 
basis of which was formed on entirely different prin- 
ciples. He printed both the staff and characters at one 
impression, thus considerably reducing the cost of pro- 
duction, and introducing, as it were, the keynote to a 
new era in the art. 

The shape of the note-heads used up to this period 
were the old-fashioned square ones (used in some places 
up to the present day) and known as Gregorian music— 
so-called after the inventor of this kind of music, Pope 
Gregory the first. In 1525, however, Briard, of Avig- 
non, France, introduced the now familiar oval-shaped 
note-head, and though by this he greatly improved the 
appearance, the style of setting up the type was still 
unaltered. 

Thirty-one years later, Robert Ballard secured, by 
special permission of the King of France, the sole right 
to print music in all parts of the country, thus prevent- 
ing all other printers in France from music printing, 
engraving, or founding, under penalty of a heavy fine. 

The perfecting of the art had so far been accom- 
plished by representatives of three different countries, 
and more than another century elapsed before any im- 
portant advancement was made; but in 1660 we are told 
that John Playford, a London printer, introduced a new 
way of representing eighth and sixteenth notes. These 
notes had previously been printed separately, and Play- 
ford’s improvement consisted in tying them together by 
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means of horizontal lines drawn through their stems, in 
groups of fours or sixes, thus facilitating quicker read- 
ing, and enabling the compositor to do his work with 
acceleration. 

Other methods of music printing were now being 
introduced, and it was obvious that if type-music print- 
ing was to retain its position some advancement must be 
made in its methods of working, as its appearance was 
of a very stiff nature, and no graceful ‘‘ties’’ or intri- 
cate pieces of composition could be accomplished by its 
use, as with other systems which were being pushed for- 
ward, particularly engraving. The improvement, how- 
ever, came at last, for in 1755, Breitkopf, of Leipsic, 
perfected a system which, with a number of small char- 
acters, enabled the compositor to set up almost any 
composition given to him. These characters all being 
cast to a uniform measurement (or, as we should now 
term it, on the point system) caused the art of music 
composing to be based upon mathematical calculations, 
but at the same time rendered this the most intricate 
and difficult of any branch of a compositor’s work. 
With Breitkopf’s method almost every character in 
music was cast on either one or more bodies. This 
remarkable improvement (which may be designated as 
the invention of music types as we have them today) 
caused many others of a similar style to spring up in 
opposition, but they were only of short duration, and 
soon disappeared. No change of any importance has 
been made since the time of Breitkopf, the only altera- 
tions requiring notice being in the design and cut of the 
characters, the manner of combining them, and the 
addition of many useful sorts. 

Every character in music is now represented in type 
in one or more pieces, and, in addition, there are many 
sorts essential for correct justification, making, in all, 
between three and four hundred characters in a com- 
plete music font. The setting up of music type requires 
peculiar skill and judgment, and will be dealt with at 
some length in succeeding numbers of THE INLAND 
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ENGRAVED MUSIC. 


The charge of being ‘‘made in Germany’’ cannot 
be laid against engraved music, as is the case with mov- 
able types and lithography; for it was in Rome that the 
trial of engraving music on metal plates was first made, 
when, in 1586, a collection of canzonets were executed 
by Martin van Buyten, and published by Verovio; and 
this method, soon proving popular, was adopted in 
France, Germany, the Netherlands, and England. 

It is a very interesting fact that the first music print- 
ing done in America, in the year 1690, was from 
engraved plates; and a historical American publication 
is a collection of church music published by Josiah 
Flagg, of Boston, in 1764, which is of additional impor- 
tance because of the fact that the engraving was 
executed by Paul Revere, of revolutionary fame. 

Engraving as first practiced was slow and tedious, 
each character having to be scratched in with a crude 
graver. Toward the close of the seventeenth century a 








way of softening copper was invented by the Dutch, 
which enabled them to use punches for the production 
of characters on the plates. These punches, in the time 
of their early introduction, were necessarily limited in 
number, and were restricted to the larger characters, as 
clefs, note-heads, tails, etc. The minor characters, with 
the stave lines, being scratched in as formerly with the 
graver. The punches were sunk into the plate by a 
slight stroke from a hammer. A more uniform appear- 
ance was thereby imparted to the work, and the cost of 
production considerably reduced. From 1586 to 1710, 
copper was the only metal used for this purpose, but in 
the latter year pewter was introduced, the first efforts on 
which, however, were a complete failure; but toward the 
end of the eighteenth century a London engraver 
greatly improved the method, and, with slight altera- 
tions, such as improved punches and gravers, this is the 
one mostly in use at the present day, this metal being 
much cheaper and more easily worked upon than 


copper. 


LITHOGRAPHED MUSIC. 


The adaptation of lithography to music printing 
came about in a rather singular manner. C. M. von 
Weber, the eminent composer of the eighteenth cen- 
tury, was intimately acquainted with Aloys Senefelder, 
of Munich, the inventor of lithography and himself a 
musician. Weber, as might have been expected, was 
anxious to know if the discovery could be utilized in 
the production of numerous compositions which he, 
from time to tiie, desired publishing. He was, in 
fact, so interested in the invention that for awhile he 
entirely forsook his musical studies and devoted most 
of his time to the adapting of lithography to music 
printing, and it is supposed that to Weber must be 
granted the honor of its first application to music. 
Another reason for arriving at this decision is that 
Weber’s Opus No. 2, a set of variations for the piano, 
printed in 1799, is the oldest example extant of litho- 
graphed music. 

The leading publishing houses of Germany and 
France commenced immediately after this to employ 
lithography, but it was not used in other countries 
to any great extent until the present century was well 
advanced. 

With the introduction of the lithographic cylinder 
press, about 1850, there came about a great revolution 
in music printing, and since that time the greater pro- 
portion of music published has been printed by this 
process. 


It is out of the limits of a historical sketch of this 
style to unfold the many technical and other difficulties 
which were encountered and overcome in all the three 
methods briefly surveyed; but, with a little thought, the 
artisan of today can well imagine the patience, endur- 
ance and skill that were necessary in order to bring 
each process to its present state of perfection; and it 
behooves the present generation not to be satisfied with 
the accomplishments of bygone ages, but always strive 
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to still further improve and bring to a higher state of 
perfection the branch of the art preservative with which 


they are associated. 
( To be continued.) 
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DRAWING FOR PRINTERS.* 


PART II, 


(Editor of the Art Student, and Director of the Chautauqua Society of 
Fine Arts.) 


NO. IV.— BY ERNEST KNAUFFT. 


This and the following chapters devoted to lettering give much practical 
information to the printer which may be enhanced in value if before reading 
them he will proceed as follows: Let him turn to the advertising pages of 
this magazine and copy, as dest he can, three or four lines of ornamental let- 
tering of three or four different fonts. After he has done this, then read this 
chapter and the next, and follow the suggestions therein. We think he will 
then get a fuller benefit from them than if he reads our suggestions first and 
then proceeds to letter according to our directions. 


GREAT deal of time is wasted by the beginner 
who attempts to letter because of his impression 

that he can do original lettering. Now, a critic some- 
times speaks of ‘‘ original lettering,’’ meaning that the 
lettering shows individuality in treatment, and is not the 
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Page from a Minnesingers’ song-book in the University library at Heidel- 
berg. Example of Gothic letter. The initial letters were in black and 
terra cotta. The letter W was half black and half terra cotta; the U, E, 
and I were terra cotta; the ornamentation was black. In all probability the 
letters were half an inch or an inch high. If you examine them under a 
magnifying glass you can understand their construction better than as they 
now appear. The first verse reads as follows: 

‘* Winter, dine triiben stunde 
und din kelte magnivalt, 
ob ich das erwenden kunde, 
daz siu wurden bas gestalt, 
das liesse ich dur die lange naht, 
und durh die vil minneklichen 
diu mir froeiden vil hat braht.” 


mere slavish copying of some conventional form. But 
in comparison to the other branches of art there is no 
such thing as originality in lettering. Your letter must 
be, broadly speaking, either Gothic (or blackletter, 
thus 7) or Italian (or roman letter, thus A); that is, 
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it must be built upon Gothic or Italian principles. The 
best thing for the beginner to do is to obtain some exam- 
ples of good lettering and master two or three alphabets 
of Gothic or Italian style. After he has done this, he 
will see how all other alphabets he may come across in 
printed books will conform to the same general prin- 
ciples of the alphabets he has mastered. He will see 
how certain minor changes may be made, and if, in the 
end, he is anxious to be original he will by broadening 
a letter where it may be broadened, or bringing its 
cross-bar down a little lower than usual, give a sugges- 
tion of originality to his work. (The chances are, 
however, that he will prefer to prove himself a good 
workman, and be content to combine, place and exe- 
cute conventional letters. ) 

Strange’s ‘‘Alphabets,’’ recently published, is an 
excellent book to study, and we shall give several alpha- 
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Reduced page from ‘‘ Nimphidia,’’ by Michael Drayton; design and 
lettering by Charles Ricketts. Lettering to be compared with the Italian 
“ Lucidario.”’ 


bets from it. The old books on the subject are apt to be 
too ornamental for the printer, and the example we give 
from Niedling’s ‘‘ Book Ornaments’’ is of far less prac- 
tical use than the Strange examples we shall give. But 
the Bauernseind alphabet is valuable for study. It shows 
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the construction of the capitals on a geometrical basis, 
giving an idea of how monumental letters are made. It 
is easy to see that with such a guide as this, made by an 
architect, the commonest workman, with the aid of the 





LVCIDARIO 
Cioerdichiararore di molee belle & fingulari 
quiftioni 















































Facsimile of the title-page of the ‘‘ Lucidario’’ (A. Mischomini: Flor- 
ence, 1494). Original size of rule, giving proportion of page, 4% by 7% 
inches. Showing early Italian type letter and wood-cut design in harmony 
with same. 


square and compass, could cut in marble an immense 
dedication of a building or archway, though the letters 
might be two or three feet high. A little study of this 
alphabet will give you the ability to understand anything 
written upon the subject of roman letters, so that the 
following quotation from an article by Gleason White, 
taken from the Magazine of Art, will immediately 
become intelligible to you. Mr. White was writing of 
Charles Ricketts and the productions of the Vale Press. 
He said the Vale Press had its own type, its own paper 
with its own watermark, but the printing was done by 
Messrs. Ballantyne. The type designed by Mr. Rick- 
etts was ‘‘ based on the precedents of the best Italian 
alphabets.’’ 

Mr. Ricketts believes that the plan on which all letters 
should be based is that of the perfect circle or the perfect 
square; it matters not which geometrical form you choose, 
since a certain number of letters—M, L, H, and the like — 


demand a parallelogram, and others —C, G, Q, O—an ovate 
or circular plan. If to draw this distinction between types 











based on the oval or the circle appear a mere quibble, we must 
remember that the difference between the Byzantine and the 
Pointed styles, which divide architecture into two great sec- 
tions, is one of similar limit. There is all the difference in the 
world, to a specialist in types, between a small ‘‘b,’”’ “‘g”’ or 
‘9’? that follows the circle ((), and one that is planned upon 
an oval (Q)). I wish to emphasize this point, because I know 
that the designer regards it as vital; and I, for one, agree 
entirely with his estimate of its importance. The question of 
‘*ceriphs”’ and the angles of certain strokes; whether a W con- 
sists of interlaced V’s, or of two connected only by the ceriph ; 
whether the ceriphs of a capital T are vertical, or slant divers 
ways, or parallel—all these are secondary matters, but the 
plan of the letter is not secondary. 

In the beautiful Kelmscott type, as in the famous Foulis 
fonts and other notable instances, the O is ovate, and all other 
letters agree with it. In Mr. Ricketts’ ‘‘Vale”’ type, the 
square and the circle dominate every letter. If this distinction 
be passed over as unimportant, further contention is useless. 
But on this point no compromise can be entertained. If it be 
unimportant whether the arch is a semicircle, or planned, like 
Euclid’s first problem, upon the intersection of circles, then it 
matters little. But so long as architecture is separated by such 
structural difference, it follows that an O based on a circle, or 
an H based on a perfect square, must be entirely unrelated to 
the ovate O or the oblong H. When taste is in question, one 
allows the adversary equal vantage; but when geometry comes 
in, axioms must be observed. Therefore, the ill-founded asser- 
tion that Mr. Rickett’s type copies any modern font cannot be 
allowed. You may dislike his symbol for the ordinary ‘‘ &,’’ 
or dispute over the beauty of his ceriphs and the oblique strokes 
of certain letters; but if you maintain that a circle and an oval 
are practically alike, the question of these nicer points need 
not be raised. 


We give a reproduction of a page from the Vale 
Press, and for comparison the Lucidario printed in Flor- 
ence in 1494. The similarity in the style of lettering is 
evident. 

An evening or two spent in copying the Bauernseind 
alphabet and then making up one upon the principle 
that most of the letters should be contained in a square 
will lead you to understand the monumental letter, or 
what you recognize as upper-case roman. You might 
then begin to collect pictures of medizeval and classical 
monuments, and you would at a glance be able to see 
the principles upon which their inscriptions are con- 
structed, and you would see that though the letters of 
certain monuments differed in proportion from others, 
yet the letters themselves of all the classical monuments 
would be virtually the same, and most of the Italian 
medizval inscriptions the same in character. An 
Albrecht Durer alphabet given by Strange (on page 
174) is particularly interesting, being constructed in the 
same manner as the Bauernseind. 

The Stimmer and Rogel Gothic alphabets are almost 
worthless for printers’ designing, but it will not be with- 
out profit for you to realize that they are built upon the 
principle of the swell made with a quill pen, and this 
will lead you to the study of what you recognize as 
Gothic letters which grew out of the pen hand of the 
middle ages. Whether in solid black or white, any 
Gothic letter must have more or less the principles of 
the Stimmer and Rogel alphabets. Space will not per- 
mit of a full analyzation of the matter, so let us take the 
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letter L only. In its simplest form it consists of two 
lines (or ‘‘limbs’’) at right angles — one perpendicular, 
the other horizontal. Both lines may be the same 
length; but conventionality has ordered that if either be 
the shorter, the horizontal should be. The irregularity 
of the ends of the letter, as in the monumental letters, 
is not-a necessary characteristic of an L (which may 
consist of two simple lines); but it is the most frequent 
form in the monuments and is associated with our idea 
of a capital letter. When made with a pen in the mid- 
dle ages it became customary to give the two lines an 
undulatory character, and there is hardly any kind of 
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Examples of seventeenth century alphabets. From “ Biicher Orna- 
mentik,’’ by A. Niedling, Weimar, 1895. B. F. Voigt. The first alphabet, 
after Michael Bauernseind, is a monumental letter based upon the square, 
the margins of the letters being obtained by segments of circles. With such 
a diagram a letter ten feet high could be made as easily as one an inch high, 
and by an ordinary workman. The printer would not advisedly map out his 
letter with such exactitude, but it would be well to copy several of the 
letters, if not the whole alphabet, that he may study the character of the 
monumental letter. The second alphabet is after Chr. Stimmer; the third 
from a book printed by Hans Rogel. 


twist or curve that is not given to them. In making 
initial letters, in order to fill up the space it became the 
practice to make two lines of the upright shaft, and 
sometimes three lines were used. Cross-bars were also 
introduced, so that in Caxton’s initial letters the L looks 
like the monogram P. E. L. Almost nothing restrained 
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the caligrapher; and if he chose to make a dozen or 
two upright shafts, each getting smaller than the other 
on either side of the letter, the whole ending in some 
such Celtic interlacing as the base of the Niedling plate, 
he could do so. But none of this is an organic form ot 
the letter L; and additional curve is pure ornament. 
The distinction between the superficial ornament and 
the organic lines of a letter is easily understood by first 
practicing the Caroline hand and then the Gothic. In 
the next chapter we shall be more explicit as regards 


details. (To be continued.) 
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ELECTROTYPING — DEPOSITING. 


NO. XVII.— BY C. S. PARTRIDGE. 


HEN a mold has been metallized by the dry 
graphite method, and before proceeding to 
strike it (i. e., precipitate on its surface a preliminary 
coating of copper to render it more conductive), it is 
essential that the air shall be expelled from its surface 
by thoroughly wetting it, otherwise the mold when first 
immersed in the bath will be apt to repel the liquid, and 
the film of air retained on its surface will partially insu- 
late the mold and cause holes in the shell. Wetting 
may be accomplished by pouring over the mold a small 
quantity of alcohol or wood spirits. A more economical 
method consists in placing the mold face up on a shelf 
in a tank partially filled with water in such a manner 
that it will rest an inch or two under the surface, and 
then by means of a rotary pump and a rose nozzle 
direct a stream of water upon it. In some foundries 
graphite is mixed with the water, in which case the 
apparatus becomes an auxiliary blackleader and aids 
in the metallization of the mold. 

After wetting and striking the mold it should be 
immediately suspended in the bath from one of the rods 
connected with the negative pole of the dynamo or bat- 
tery. It will be recalled that the current enters the 
bath through the positive electrode and leaves it 
through the negative. It is obvious, therefore, that 
were the mold suspended from the positive rod no 
action would result. 

The anodes are solid plates ot rolled copper of any 
convenient thickness, but they should have as nearly as 
possible the same area of exposure as the cathodes. If 
the anode be much smaller than the cathode the deposit 
will be brittle and the solution become impoverished. 
If the anode should be much larger than the cathodes 
copper will be dissolved faster than it is deposited, 
increasing the density of the solution and resulting in 
streaks on the back of the electrotype and the forma- 
tion of uneven deposits. 

Holes in the shell are usually due to defective black- 
leading or failure to expel the air from the mold by 
thorough wetting. In some instances, however, they 
are caused by hydrogen bubbles. The remedy for the 
latter evil is to decrease the current strength or pass a 
camel’s-hair brush lightly over the mold several times 
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during the time it is in the bath, or, better yet, agitate 
the solution. 

The mold should be examined after it has been in 
the bath a few minutes, and if any dark spots are 
observed it should be at once removed and a solution 
of graphite and water, or, better yet, graphite and alco- 
hol, should be thoroughly rubbed into the defective 
spots. The mold should then be rinsed under a strong 
head of water applied through a spray nozzle and 
returned to the bath. On no account should the mold 
be allowed to dry while out of the bath. 

The anodes should, of course, be suspended from 
the positive pole of the dynamo, and it is evident that 
only one anode need be provided for each pair of 
cathodes, for, to maintain an equal area of exposure, 
a mold should be placed on each side of the anode. 

If the baths are arranged in series, which is the most 
economical method of working, the total number of 
molds should be divided as evenly as possible between 
the vats to insure an equal rate of deposition. 

The copper sulphate solution requires little attention 
as a rule, because the proportions of its ingredients may 
be quite widely varied without materially affecting the 
quality of the deposited copper, and, on the other hand, 
the current strength may also be varied and the quality 
of the production still remain satisfactory; but, notwith- 
standing these facts, it is possible to make the solution 
too rich or too poor in metal, or too weak or too strong 
with acid, and the current density may be too great to 
work in harmony with the solution. Very often a 
defective shell may result from one of two or three 
causes. It is, therefore, sometimes necessary to experi- 
ment a little in order to determine the exact cause of 
the trouble. For instance, a sandy, pulverulent deposit 
may be caused by an excess of current, or it may be 
caused by an excess of metal in the solution, or both. 
A brittle deposit will be caused by a weak current, or a 
solution poor in metal, or both. But if the electro- 
typer be provided with an accurate voltmeter it is a 
comparatively easy matter to locate the cause of the 
trouble, for if the instrument indicates a current of suit- 
able tension for a properly proportioned solution, it may 
be assumed that the cause of the defective deposits will 
be found in the bath and may be removed by enriching 
or diluting the solution as may be indicated by the char- 
acter of the deposited copper. 

Under ordinary conditions of current and solution, 
the molds should be separated from the anodes by a 
distance of about two inches; but if it is found that the 
deposit is very dark in color or granulated in texture, 
this distance may be increased, thereby increasing the 
resistance of the solution, which is equivalent in its 
effect to cutting down the current strength. 

After working a few hours the anodes become more 
or less coated with slime;'consisting of impurities and 
small quantities of foreign metals, which are always 
present to a greater or less extent in rolled copper. To 
remove the slime, which. has the effect of partially insu- 
lating the anodes, they should be removed from the 
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bath once every day and thoroughly scrubbed and 
rinsed with clean water. 

When molds are removed from the bath the anodes 
should always be disconnected from the dynamo, as 
otherwise copper would be dissolved into the solution, 
thereby unduly increasing its density. 


(To be continued.) 





DESIGNERS AND ENGRAVERS OF TYPE. 
BY WILLIAM E, LOY, 

NO, IX.—WILLIAM W. JACKSON. 
HE fraternity of designers and engravers of type has 
T suffered a great loss in the death of William W. Jack- 
son, which occurred at the residence of his brother, in 
Atlantic City, New Jersey, August 14, 1898. Mr. Jackson was 
born at Camden, in the same State, July 25, 1847, and he thus 

died at the comparatively early age of fifty-one. 

After serving two years’ apprenticeship in a machine shop, 
Mr. Jackson was apprenticed, November 1, 1868, to Edward 
Ruthven, an old punch-cutter in the 
employ of MacKellar, Smiths & Jor- 
dan. At the end of .three years he 
was discharged by Mr. Ruthven, 
when he engaged with the MacKel- 
lar, Smiths & Jordan; under the 
tutelage of Richard Smith, of the 
firm, Mr. Jackson always spoke in 
terms of the highest appreciation of 
Mr. Smith, who, while not a de- 
signer or cutter, was an accomplished 
critic, and was of the most valuable 
assistance, encouraging and stimu- 
lating him. Here he remained until 
1873, when he took an office of his 
own in Philadelphia and began business on his own account, 
receiving the patronage of nearly all the American type foun- 
dries, besides the Caslon Foundry, of London. His first 
patron was George Bruce’s Son & Co., then Farmer, Little & 
Co. gave him a great deal of business, and in a few years 
orders came from all sides. 

Mr. Jackson’s life was an extremely active one and his 
work of a very high order. His work for the MacKellar, 
Smiths & Jordan Foundry included such well-known and pop- 
ular series as Aquatint, Campanile, Ruskin, the ornamental 
capitals to Spencerian Script, the Japanese and Chinese Com- 
bination borders. It may be safely stated that placing the 
Japanese border in the hands of skillful printers marks a new 
era in ornamental display composition. During the decade of 
popularity of this and similar borders, some frightful examples 
of a total lack of the printer’s art are recorded, but this is not 
from a want of adaptability of the border characters. 

The designing and cutting of scripts was the branch of his 
art in which Mr. Jackson acquired his chief distinction. He 
cut for Phelps, Dalton & Co. the Manuscript in two sizes, with 
two lower cases for each size (known in the trade as Phinney 
Script, from being an exact facsimile of the handwriting of the 
active partner in that foundry), and later he cut Ivy Script for 
Farmer, Little & Co. About this time he brought out the 
famous Steelplate Script for the Central, followed closely by the 
series of Stationer’s Script for Farmer, Little & Co., the Grace 
Script and Hazel Script for Barnhart Brothers & Spindler. He 
also cut the Abbey series for Farmer, Little & Co., a face 
which never reached the popularity of the De Vinne, yet is 
generally liked. 

While Mr. Jackson was looked upon as the leader in cut- 
ting scripts, his activities were also directed in other channels. 
He it was who designed and cut the wonderful series of 
Philadelphia Lining Gothic, ninety faces in all, so proportioned 
and graduated as to leave nothing to be desired. He also cut 
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for the Baptist and Presbyterian Missions in Siam the Burmese, 
the Siamese and the Shan alphabets, copied from manuscripts, 
and the first attempt at reducing these alphabets to the require- 
ments of letterpress printing. The last two years of his life 
were spent as designer for the Lanston Monotype Machine 
Company, of Washington. 





THE CAMPBELL TOURNAMENT. 

Business competition is continually developing new methods 
of advertising and we are often at a loss which most to admire, 
the brains which produce the article of trade or the brains 
which produce the manner of marketing them. When a mer- 
chant reaches out beyond the usual means of advertising and 
adopts a unique, practical and instructive idea which forces a 
community or a fraternity to realize the superiority of his wares 
his pride and gratification over the achievement may well be 
pardoned. A case we have in view is the late tournament 
inaugurated over a year ago by the Campbell Printing Press 
and Manufacturing Company, to reward the pressmen and 
feeders operating their Century press with cash who would most 
fully determine the speed, quality of work and economy of 
time of that particular make of press. These different contests 
have not alone demonstrated to the printing trade that the 
Century press possesses the highest grade of merit, but it has 
also shown the employing printers the amount of work which 
they could reasonably expect from their pressrooms by the use 
of this press. The claims for exact register, delicacy and firm- 
ness of impression, good distribution of ink, strength and speed 
which -the users and designers of the Century have always 
made have also been substantiated by this instructive object 
lesson in unique advertising. We feel assured the readers of 
THE INLAND PRINTER have recognized the enterprise of the 
Campbell Company, and at least wish them, with us, a hearty 
success. 





CHICAGO OLD-TIME PRINTERS’ ANNUAL PICNIC. 

The sixth annual picnic of the Old-Time Printers’ Associa- 
tion, of Chicago, was held in Lincoln Park on the afternoon of 
July 30, and, as usual, was marked by the good cheer that 
comes with years of fraternal intercourse. The legends of the 
printing office acquire a newer interest as modern invention rele- 
gates the craftsmanship of the past decade to desuetude. The 
men who worked on the Chicago dailies long before the war, 
therefore, told their reminiscences to attentive audiences, while 
others carried out the interesting programme of games, and 
wives, children, sweethearts and friends spent the afternoon in 
a companionship of enjoyment which will be held in kindly 
remembrance with the past reunions of the Old-Timers’ Asso- 
ciation. In the evening supper was served on the grass. In 
the games, the 100 yards members’ race {was won by C. G. 
Stivers, Matt Gaul coming in second. Mrs. B. M. Swift took 
the prize in the 100 yards women’s race, and there were various 
races on the programme for the younger folks. 

Alderman Kahler, A. H. McLaughlin and William Pigott 
were the judges in the athletic contests. 

One of the features of the picnic was the trick bicycle riding 
of Mr. Bert Hoover. 

Among those present were : 

Messrs. and Mmes. C. B. Langley, A. H. Brown, Frank !Sheldon, Conrad 
Kahler, T. Barnard, W. McEvoy, John McEvoy, John Anderson, W. McDon- 
ald, William Mill, Samuel Pinta, Robert Figg, D. J. Hines, A. McLaughlin, 
A. McCutcheon, J. Hutchins, John Gordon, T. C. F. Brown, G. C. Stivers, W. 
Barlow, W. H. Nicholson, M. H. Madden, D. C. Davies, Henry R. Boss, Gus 
Crowell, William Norton, David James, B. Moody, Stephen Pitkin and 
daughter, Frank Harihier, Edward Racey, William Norris and family, John 
Duffy and family, Mrs. James King and family, Mr. and Mrs. Samuel Ras- 
tall, Bernhard Baumann and family, James Schock, John McConnell, M. 
Kearns, Mr. and Mrs. Mike Colbert, Thomas Wilson, Mrs. William Considine, 
Mrs. Clara Marsh, Mrs. Joseph Newton, Mrs. D. T. Brock, Mrs. Edwin 
Irwin, Mrs. John R. Clarke and family, Mr. and Mrs. A. L. Fyfe, Mr. and 
Mrs. L. D. McCutchion, James Chisholm and family, Samuel K. Parker and 
family, George W. Day, president Chicago Typographical Union, No. 16; 
George Thompson, organizer Chicago Typographical Union, No. 16. 
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While our columns are always open for the discussion of any relevant 
subject, we do. not necessarily indorse the opinions of contributors. Anony- 
mous letters will not be noticed; therefore correspondents will please give 
names—not necessarily for publication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 
All letters of more than 1,000 words will be subject to revision. 








PERFUMED PRINTING INK AND OTHER SUGGES- 
TIONS. 
To the Editor: STOCKBRIDGE, Micu., August 23, 1898. 

I have often wondered if there is any such thing as per- 
fumed printing ink—for elite publications, you know, and 
printing of that sort; or would such a thing cost too much? 
This thought has occurred to me on opening some of our 
exchanges; the ink used on some newspapers when fresh 
would almost overcome one, and if they can make ink that 
stinks, why cannot they make ink that smells good? 

I have greased the case runs in the office where I work; it 
serves as a sort of healing balm to the vexation of pulling out 
and putting back the cases, especially those containing large 
fonts. I think it pays to have cases slide easily. I use lard or 
tallow. Care should be taken not to use too much, as that 
would soil the compositor’s hands when carrying the cases, and 
the grease dropping into the type below would not make it print 
any better. 

Lard is good, I think, also, in country offices, to mix with 
the ink on the rollers and distributing apparatus of the presses, 
where they often go three or four days without being used, to 
prevent the ink drying. Machine oil will dry after a while in a 
dry room, but lard keeps a long time. I put it on the disk or 
ink table and run the press with the rollers on; that kills two 
birds with one stone and you do not have to daub your hands. 

Does it strike you as just right to have those long tails on 
the De Vinne cap R’s? When they come to the end of the 
line against the column rules, something has to give. This is 
ona newspaper. Of course it is different with jobwork. 

E. O, GILDART. 





PRINTING A NEWSPAPER AT SEA, 


To the Editor : New York, August 24, 1898. 

Printing in mid-ocean is by no means a new idea, as most 
of the large transatlantic liners are equipped with plants for 
the purpose of printing bills of fare, programmes and even 
four-page papers. The flagships of our glorious navy print all 
the orders on board, and the auxiliary cruiser St. Paul has 
been printing a four-page War Budget since the beginning of 
our difficulty with Spain; but I believe the expedition fitted out 
by the New York Journal for the purpose of publishing the 
first American newspaper in Free Cuba was the largest and 
most interesting of all. So many questions have been asked 
me about my experience on this trip that I thought the columns 
of THE INLAND PRINTER would be the proper place to repeat 
it. It is only once in a lifetime that a printer has a chance ot 
taking a trip of this sort, and I am pleased to say that I was 
fortunate enough to be on this one. 

While describing the printing outfit and how we published 
the’ paper, I will also relate a few incidents which occurred 
during our voyage of six weeks. We sailed from New York 
on June 17, bound for the first port in Cuba where we could 
land; but, as none of the cities had surrendered for some time 
after, we were compelled to stay at sea most of our time, 
or carrying dispatches from Siboney, Cuba, to Port Antonio 
and Kingston, Jamaica. Our print shop was located on the 
after deck of the steamship Silvia, which, by the way, was not 
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a tugboat as some people imagined, but a ship of about 285 
feet long. It is not necessary to state that our plant was 
not up to date, but was far superior to any that Ben Franklin 
ever used. We had a Washington hand press, two iron 
stands, four pairs of long primer cases, plenty of display type, 
lead cutter, rules, etc., and in fact everything necessary in case 
of emergency. The first two days out we took things easy, 
admiring the sights as we visited the different cities, but on the 
third we decided to lay the cases, as all the type was new. 
After getting all the empty cases on the deck, under a large 
awning, where we could enjoy the good sea breeze, we lashed 
them to the seats. Then our troubles began. About this 
time we were entering the Gulf stream, which is by no means 
a millpond, and things began to get mixed up, more especially 
the stomachs of our party. To make a long story short, it 
took us four days to lay the long primer and display type, a 
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First PAGE oF NEw YorK “ JOURNAL,”’ PRINTED ON DISPATCH BOAT 
SILviA, OFF CUBA. 


(The heading and other three pages of the sheet were printed in New 
York, two colors— red and blue — being used for the banners. ) 


portion of the time being devoted to gathering up and distribut- 
ing pi off the deck. 

I began to feel by this time that I needed a sub. In my 
search for one I questioned most of the party, all of whom were 
war correspondents, and, of course, printers, and to my sur- 
prise was informed that they too were looking for subs. I 
finally ran across one of the sailors who claimed to be a 
printer, but as he did not have a card I decided to work 
myself rather than violate my obligation, even though we were 
in mid-ocean. After being out six days we landed in Kingston, 
Jamaica, which we found to be a beautiful country. During 
our sojourn here we visited most of the places of interest, also 
quite a number of printing offices. I fear I made myself some- 
what disliked, as I severely criticised their style of printing. A 
few samples shown me were certainly curiosities, and I was 
very much surprised when I was informed that they had been 
printed with ink instead of apple butter. The rollers on a 
Gordon press resembled an ear of corn with several big bites 
taken out. The ‘‘roasting’’ I gave them had some effect, as 
since my arrival in New York I have been informed that one of 
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these offices has ordered a complete new plant from a promi- 
nent founder. From Kingston we sailed for the Cuban coast, 
arriving off Morro Castle, in the midst of our blockading 
squadron, about 4 P.M., on June 22. 

The sight of the battleships stripped for action was one we 
shall not soon forget. After getting some information from the 
flagship, we proceeded to Siboney, which is about eight miles 
from Morro Castle. It was here that we made our headquarters, 
and began looking around for a suitable place for our shop; 
but as there were no docks, a rough surf, and about two miles 
of water beneath us, we decided to do our printing aboard. 
After getting everything in shape, we were informed that our 
ships would bombard Aguadores and Morro the following 
morning at 6 o’clock. By the time our battleships were pour- 
ing in their shot, we were close enough to get a splendid view, 
and hear the deafening reports of the broadsides. We got 
so close during the fight that a Spanish shell passed within a 


from burning Spaniards. It certainly was a grewsome sight 
and seriously affected our appetites. We also visited the Maria 
Theresa, Oquendo and the Colon, arriving off Morro Castle at 
12 o’clock, just as the fleet were firing our national salute in 
honor of the birth of liberty. We also had the pleasure of wit- 
nessing the battle at El Caney a few days before. Some of the 
sights were very touching, especially those where our brave 
boys were being carried from the field, either dead or wounded, 
some still anxious to keep up their fight even though they were 
wounded. 

The first edition of ZZ Journal De Nueva York — Periodico 
Americano por las Americanas was issued on July*1o at Sib- 
oney, Cuba, and created quite a little excitement among the 
boys of both the army and navy and was anxiously sought as 
souvenirs. We printed quite an edition, enough to blister the 
hands of everyone in sight, as the hand press is not what it 
looks. We dispensed with the baseball and sporting extra, as 
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few picas of our smokestack. This, of course, sent a thrill of 
horror through most of us, and brought back fond recollec- 
tions of home and mother; but, plucking up courage, and 
‘‘Remembering the Maine,’’ we were anxious to see the finish, 
and thought nothing of several other shells which landed in the 
water near by. i 

On July 3, a day long to be remembered, we were in the 
neighborhood when ‘‘ time ’”’ was called on Cervera’s fleet; but 
as this was to be a naval battle, we did not care to get mixed 
up with any stray shots, so kept at a fair distance. The resuit 
of the battle you all know. 

On July 4, at 7:30 A.M., eight of our party were the first to 
board the Vizcaya, once the pride of the Spanish navy, but 
which now resembled a beautiful bunch of scrap iron, and was 
still red-hot. We gathered up a few relics, such as Mauser 
rifles, swords, revolvers, etc., and would have taken everything 
in sight had it not been for the intense heat and the odor 


the cables were cut and it would be impossible to get the last 
inning or last race. Between trying to set a good string, 
clean proof, and follow copy, we had our own troubles, as 
in reaching for a lower-case f we were just as liable to strike 
the x box as anything, owing to the graceful roll of our boat. 
At any rate, we managed to get the forms to press in time to 
catch any old mail, and they were strictly up-to-date war style 
with scare headlines and double measure. We enjoyed the 
services of the crew, from the mate to the mess boy, as each 
was anxious to be a printer for the time being. A look of dis- 
gust came over the face of each as he was up to his fiftieth 
impression, as it was not the ‘‘cinch’’ they had supposed, but 
they lasted till our edition was finished, which was the “largest 
on water.”’ 

We would have continued the publication at Siboney, but as 
the yellow fever had a better circulation than the paper of the 
same golden hue, we concluded to abandon the scheme until 
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some future date. We sailed for Port Antonio, Jamaica, on 
July 12, and after seeing the sights there and sampling their 
delicious fruits and that famous stimulant, Jamaica rum, were 
pleased with our trip, and a smile broke over our faces when the 
captain was instructed to set his course for New York, where 
we arrived a week later, happy once more to be with the 
‘*push’’ on Park Row. Cuas. T. PEYTON. 





INTERNATIONAL POSTAL STAMPS. 


To the Editor: Mapison, WiIs., September 7, 1898. 

The current number of THE INLAND PRINTER contains a 
communication from a London firm of type founders concern- 
ing the discourtesy — to put it mildly — of some of their Amer- 
ican correspondents in neglecting to prepay sufficiently foreign 
mail. 

The fact has come to me— it is somewhat relevant to the 
above, and was prompted by it — that if an American wanted 
to correspond with an Englishman and desired to inclose a 
stamp for a reply, he would find his own 5-cent stamp was 
‘‘unavailable for prepayment of foreign mail from England,”’ 
to quote from my source of information. 

It is probable that this state of affairs comes up quite fre- 
quently in the commercial world. It is not a very profitable 
thing to buy an international money order for 5 cents and pay 
Io cents— 2 cents for revenue—for the order. Yet that is 
what one has to do if one wants to be strictly ‘‘ white’’ toward 
his correspondent. 

We have international money orders, why not international 
stamps, to be available throughout the Postal Union? 

There is certainly merit enough in the question to deserve 
attention from Congress or whoever has a ‘‘stand-in wid de 
Union.”’ Otto KNEY. 





THE PRINTERS’ PROTECTIVE FRATERNITY. 


To the Editor : NEw York, August 4, 1898. 

There appeared in the July number of the leading represent- 
ative of the printing crafts a communication from Leo M. 
Schnitzer, who, confessing to twelve years’ membership in the 
Printers’ Protective Fraternity, takes occasion to attack that 
honorable organization, he having recently joined the Typo- 
graphical Union, after failing of reélection as international 
secretary and editor of the Fraternity. 

Mr. Schnitzer’s effort appears to be an attempt to ‘‘ expose 
the utter weakness of this midget society, separated, as they 
are, as widely apart as the Atlantic and Pacific.’’ If personal 
experience be accepted as valid evidence, let me say a few 
words—in answer to Mr. Schnitzer’s main point, the alleged 
weakness of the Fraternity —in testimony of the strength of 
the Fraternity, first speaking particularly and then generally. 

Nearly eleven years ago, having served an apprenticeship 
in the country and elsewhere, I made choice between the Inter- 
national Typographical Union and the International Printers’ 
Protective Fraternity, continuing to the present day a member 
in good standing of the latter. In the time mentioned, the Fra- 
ternity has been employed in the leading newspapers in the lead- 
ing cities throughout the United States and in Toronto, Canada 
(witness Mr. Schnitzer’s partial list of local branches )— Kan- 
sas City, Mo.; Wilmington, Del.; New Haven, Conn.; Cleve- 
land, Ohio; Jacksonville, Fla.; New Orleans, La.; Little Rock, 
Ark.; Milwaukee, Wis.; Nashville, Tenn.; San Diego, Cal.; 
Albany, N. Y.; Los Angeles, Cal.; Omaha, Neb.; Santa Bar- 
bara, Cal.; New York, N. Y.; Philadelphia, Pa.; Springfield, 
Mo.; Fort Worth, Tex.; St. Louis, Mo.; Providence, R. I.; 
Boston, Mass.; Madison, Wis.; Chicago, Ill.; Lincoln, Neb.; 
Chattanooga, Tenn.; Montgomery, Ala.; St. Paul, Minn.; 
Tacoma, Wash., and others, the number of charters issued to 
date being about fifty. As these cities, as a rule, are the largest 
in their respective States, so the newspapers in them employing 
Fraternity men were, as an almost invariable rule, the largest, 
most prosperous, and highest wage-paying. Speaking for 
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myself, in my eleven years’ membership in the Printers’ Pro- 
tective Fraternity, employed in many of the cities mentioned, I 
never worked below the Typographical Union scale, but nearly 
always received higher wages than that scale called for. For 
years there was a clause in the constitution of the Printers’ 
Protective Fraternity which expressly prevented that organiza- 
tion from taking an office at less than the Union scale. How 
many tourist printers inside the Typographical Union can 
testify, as your correspondent here does, that in eleven years 
they never participated in a strike? This was Mr. Schnitzer’s 
boast for twelve years, but he now appears to be ashamed of 
such a record, for he says in your July number: ‘‘It is true 
they (the Fraternity) never strike, consequently the boycott 
becomes a dead letter.’’ 

Again, Mr. Schnitzer says: ‘‘ And as to arbitration! Arbi- 
tration, indeed! Whena publisher desired to make a reduction 
in the scale it was made, and that was the end of it.’”’ As 
under the jurisdiction of the Typographical Union, so under 
that of the Printers’ Protective Fraternity, the wage scale 
was sometimes reduced; but so rarely was this done that it 
never occurred in a Fraternity office while I was employed 
therein. 

Mr. Schnitzer says: ‘‘I will say that many of the news- 
papers above mentioned were completely ruined financially 
owing to the employment of Fraternity men.’’ No evidence 
is submitted proving this statement, and we challenge its 
accuracy. 

Mr. Schnitzer closes his communication by questioning the 
strength of the Printers’ Protective Fraternity because that 
organization did not fill nearly two hundred positions in San 
Francisco when appealed to by employers recently. Almost 
all of the members of the Fraternity are and have been regu- 
larly employed in good positions. Why should they jump 
‘from the Atlantic to the Pacific’’ on twenty-four hours’ notice 
at some one else’s convenience? 

There are a number of good reasons, creditable to the 
Fraternity, why its membership is limited. Its advanced prin- 
ciples have not yet received general acceptance by either labor 
unions or employers. Arbitration is only just beginning to 
recommend itself to employers, while labor unions positively 
prefer to retain the strike and the boycott among their weapons. 
Necessarily, the Fraternity’s principles attract to it men of good 
character and skilled workmanship, whose individual product is 
larger, and consequently more valuable to themselves, in higher 
wages, as well as to their employers, than is the product of 
their inferior, generally speaking, craftsmen. 

The Fraternity was for ten years the only labor organization 
of national scope which repudiated the strike and boycott, and 
it has existed, in varying fortune, despite every effort of the 
powerful Typographical Union to encompass its downfall. 

CHARLES A. DAvVIs. 





SAVING TIME IN WRITING. 


To the Editor: St. Louis, Mo., September 9, 1898. 

In two recent issues of THE INLAND PRINTER (in the 
‘*Proofroom Notes and Queries’’ department) I note discus- 
sion of the subject of ‘‘ Longhand Contractions.’’ In the first, 
the conductor of the department asks for expressions of opinion 
as to the advisability of writers adopting and compositors 
becoming acquainted with a certain system having currency in 
England. In your September issue a correspondent speaks in 
favor of this system of longhand contractions, and wonders 
why American writers and printers do not make use of such a 
means of saving time and labor. Now, I, for one, wish to 
express myself as emphatically as possible (imagine this ‘in 
italics) as being opposed to the introduction of any such 
devices in our midst. Compositors have enough to contend 
with in copy as it is now furnished, without being obliged to 
worry over an extensive number of abbreviations and con- 
tractions that are to be translated into good English. I am 
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positively glad that there is almost exact truth in this corre- 
spondent’s remark, that in America ‘‘ every word is written out 
in full as it is to appear in print,’’ and I trust the custom will 
never be otherwise, unless it comes to the point where the 
quoted statement will be entirely true and perfection in copy is 
fully attained. I am sure that the number of compositors who 
do not agree with me can easily be counted on one’s fingers; 
while all the others, like myself, want all copy to be as clear, 
precise and complete as it is possible to make it. So, avaunt 
with your scheme of longhand contractions, which I hope the 
good sense of our British brethren will permit to die out in 
England. I have, thank my stars, never been obliged to set 
from copy peppered with them, but still have some experience 
with these contractions. An English correspondent of mine 
uses them freely, and I find them an abomination. Sometimes 
he writes hurriedly, and then they are doubly and trebly abom- 
inable; so much so that I am tempted to be impolite enough to 
ask him to save my time instead of his, if he really uses them as 
time-savers. 

Talking about saving time and labor in writing and printing, 
why not adopt a different method, in which there is really some 
downright good sense? But which I am much afraid the con- 
ductor of the Proofroom Notes department is quite too old- 
fogyish to second me in advising. I refer to the use of amended 
spellings. Many an unnecessary, positively unnecessary, letter 
can be omitted in both written and printed speech, without 
marring either the wording or the sense. It may not be gen- 
erally known that the three leading dictionaries now contain 
lists including some 3,500 spellings which have been amended 
under the auspices and by authority of the Philological Asso- 
ciations of America and England, and thus have the sanction of 
the foremost philologists, professors of language and dictionary- 
makers. These amended words are to be found in a supple- 
ment to the Century dictionary, in the preface to the Inter- 
national dictionary, and are incorporated in proper alphabetical 
position in the body of the Standard dictionary. I would 
advise all writers and printers who have access to either of 
these word-books to look up and become familiar with these 
amendments in spelling. By their use the only legitimate 
shortening of word-forms is attainable. And as the authority 
for their use is the very best, none need feel hesitancy about 
using them. They are not abbreviations nor ‘‘contractions,”’ 
but fixed forms, to be used alike in writing and printing, and 
comprise such spellings as these: Activ, adjurn, adz, affixt, 
allowd, alfabet, altho, ampl, angl, ankl, apolog, archt, ar, 
articl, asfalt, attacht, audibl, aw, ax, backt, bailif, batl, beuty, 
bedsted, believ, bookt, breth, bronz, buckl, bundl, carv, cata- 
log, chlorin, circl, deceiv, dismist, dialog, eufony, favorit, frend, 
giv, hyfen, kichen, litl, nerv, nickt, oxid, padl, fotograf, filoso- 
fer, fonografy, fysic, plaintif, practis, preferd, prolog, puzl, ratl, 
requisit, rifraf, scolar, scool, scribl, serch, shal, smel, solv, spel, 
stedfast, sutl, telegraf, thuro, tung, tuf, trubl, wagd, welth, wil, 
workt, yern, yung, etc. 

There are some who get spasms akin to St. Vitus’ dance 
whenever the idea of spelling reform is mentioned. To such 
the list spoken of above would be unwelcome, and something 
to them more gentle may be advisable. Therefore, I would 
suggest, whenever in the dictionaries they find more than one 
usual way of spelling a word, that they always use the shortest 
form.- For instance: adz, aigret, amylin, android, apothem, 
armor, aunty, ax, ay, balk, bans, bazar, bisk, brusk, bun, calif, 
calipers, carat, caviar, chlorid, dactyl, develop, distil, draft, 
dram, dulness, enur, envelop, eolian, esthetics, feces, fetal, fulfil, 
gage, gantlet, gild, gelatin, glycerin, good-by, gram, jewelry, 
labeled, likable, mama, manila, medieval, mold, mustache, 
orang-utan, oxid, pedler, phenix, pincers, program, quartet, 
rime, Savior, sherif, skilful, traveler, tunneled, vial, whisky, 
wo, woful, woolen, etc. 

Finally, and all the time, let us have the written copy spelled 
exactly as it is to be in print, devoid of all shorthand devices 
and longhand abbreviations. N. J. WERNER. 
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THE EMPLOYING PRINTER. 


CONDUCTED BY CADILLAC. 


This department is published in the interests of the employing printers’ 
organizations. Brief letters upon subjects of interest to employers, and 
the doings of master printers’ societies are especially welcome. 


; WHEN MERIT WINS. 

A striking example of the kind of relationship which ought 
to exist between all employers and their employes— more 
especially those engaged in the gentle art of printing — was 
given during a recent celebration of the twenty-fifth anniver- 
sary of the founding of the Detroit Avening News. The 
paper, which has met with phenomenal success and been the 
means of rearing several fortunes, was established by Mr. 
James E. Scripps, who is still its chief owner. One of the 
functions of the celebration was the gathering of the three 
hundred employes of the paper at the home of Mr. Scripps to 
congratulate him upon the auspicious event. Some of the 
employes were there who started in when the paper started, 
and many who had spent a score or more years in its service. 
In an address presented to Mr. Scripps by his employes it was 
said: 

‘*As much as to any other feature of its character, the 
extraordinary success of the management of the institution you 
founded twenty-five years ago may be ascribed to the invariable 
impartiality and fairness with which honest zeal and genuine 
capacity in its service, whether in hand work or brain work, 
have met their genuine reward. As each stood, from day to 
day, strictly upon his merits, every man was animated by a 
zeal in the service which could spring only from the proud con- 
sciousness that his own industry, his own achievement, could 
alone contribute to his advancement. This consciousness 


ennobled every task, dignified every position, and made the 
whole working staff, from top to bottom, a small but proud 
democracy, in which each looked upon his own work‘as of 
prime importance and worthy of his utmost effort in its per- 


formance.”’ 

The typographical union congratulated Mr. Scripps upon 
having employed none but union printers during the twenty- 
five years of the News’ existence. Mr. Scripps admitted that 
the office had been made union at the outset as a matter of 
policy, and added: ‘‘I am frank to acknowledge the great 
improvement in industrial conditions which the trades unions 
have wrought. The clean, healthful and moral atmosphere of 
our printing offices is evidence of this. The day of the disrep- 
utable, drunken printer has gone by, and the composing room 
yields nothing to other departments in respectability and 
worth,”’ 

Mr. Scripps not only employed union printers, but at times 
has paid a higher rate of wages than required by the union. 
He also endowed a bed in one of the local hospitals, which is 
at the disposal of any worthy sick member of the union. In 
many respects he has been a model employer. His employes 
testified their appreciation of this fact by presenting him with 
a handsome clock costing several hundred dollars. 

BOSTON’S NINE-HOUR DAY. 


While in Milwaukee attending the Typothetz convention, 
Mr. J. Stearns Cushing, proprietor of the Norwood Press, Bos- 
ton, and secretary of the association, told a reporter about the 
experiment of a nine-hour day in the book and job offices of the 
Hub city. He said: ‘‘ Boston’s experiment is still too young to 
warrant any positive statement as to its success or failure. I 
believe, however, that success is sure to follow; at all events, 
we have never felt handicapped as yet by reason of the reduc- 
tion in hours. I think that better results are obtained from 
satisfied men working nine hours than by disgruntled ones 
plodding through ten hours.’’ 

WANTS THE UNIONS ENCOURAGED. 

My old friend, Henry W. Cherouny, has been over to the 
faderland looking into the recently formed alliance between 
the master and journeymen printers of Germany. Despite his 











disappointment at finding an exceedingly low rate of wages 
prevalent, compared with the wages paid to journeymen printers 
in this country, Mr. Cherouny discovered much to confirm his 
belief that the master printer should encourage the work of the 
unions, and that master and man should work hand in hand for 
the common good. Incidentally, Mr. Cherouny picked up one 
or two new arguments to refute the contention of the Rochester 
employer that the employers should insist on paying journey- 
men only according to their individual worth without regard to 
a fictitious value placed upon their services by the unions. 
Here is what he says: 


My Dear Rochester Anonymous: I read your answer to my letter on the 
necessity of a minimum scale of wages at Berlin, Germany, whither I had 
gone to study the nature and methods of the centralization of employing and 
journeymen printers, which had been effected in the German empire about 
two years ago. The General Secretary of the Guild explained the benefits 
arising from ‘‘ peace in printerdom,”’ and said: ‘‘ The unity of masters and 
jiourneymen has removed the virulence of competition from our business, and 
there is hope for a general improvement of prices and wages.” 

At this stage of the conversation the mail carrier came in and placed the 
May number of THE INLAND PRINTER on the table. Of course, this diverted 
our attention. The secretary indulged in exclamations of praise on this 
model trade journal, stating that, much to his regret, Germany, with all its 
art and philosophy, possessed nothing to compare with it; and I was deeply 
touched by your satirical but amiable exaggerations on the arguments in my 
letter. It is not new to me that writers on economic questions often push 
good principles to extremes and by extravagant hyperbole incite laughter in 
order to evade argument. Therefore, I said to myself, like Hamlet when he 
met Laertes at Ophelia’s grave, ‘‘ Nay, and thou’lt mouth? I'll rant as well 
as thou!” If you declaim, let wages be $50, or $100, or $150 per week, I 
shall overact your part and sing like an hero in a tragic opera: Let us reduce 
the minimum scale to $12, or $10, or, better than this, let us join the German 
Printer’s Guild, then the legal minimum of wages will be five full silver 
dollars. But, good friend, with Hamlet’s Queen I daresay: ‘‘ This is mere 
madness!’ and turn to what you call “the truth of the matter.’’ I find it 
expressed in your admission that many of the disadvantages of employing 
printers are due to the inability of the International Typographical Union to 
equalize the cost of labor in every part of our country. If this be granted, 
the question to be answered is: Shall we try to equalize the cost of labor by 
breaking up the unions, so that every office may whirl in the St. Vitus’ dance 
of cut-throat competition until all break down in an emaciated condition; or, 
shall the employers build up the unions and endow them with strength to 
equalize wages? 

This, gentlemen of the Typothetz, is the question before the printing 
trade, and in putting it clearly and trying to answer it, my heart is certainly 
not running away with my brain. I do not wish to enlist your sympathy with 
the laboring classes, but merely ask you to exercise that thoughtful self-con- 
trol which results from experience, and is sure to impart a healthy tone to the 
spirit of solidarity now fluttering, half lame, among our men. I want to 
arouse that enlightened self-interest which is the mainspring of self-devotion 
to our noble vocation, and which instinctively measures the personal good 
by the common good. Individual interests are not always identical with 
common interests; but the common weal is the groundwork of individual 
weal. And, above all, I want to arouse that patriotism which considers the 
Stars and Stripes an emblem of the American standard of life, depending, 
together with American manhood, on a high minimum scale of wages. 

It seems to me that it is nobler for printers to give way to their innate 
love of vocation and country, than to grope along in the fog of class pride 
and ruin both. 

Divided among ourselves, we form the weakest set of business men in 
America, and all other trades who use our services will, as heretofore, take 
advantage of our impotence in competition, and continue to reduce our fair 
share in the yearly net results of the great American balance sheet. Men of 
capital and education will desert our trade, and types and presses will, in 
the course of time, be handled by low and vulgar people. 

United with our men, and, like the German printers, forming one 
national trade body for the purpose of increasing the printers’ share in the 
fruits of the national industry, we can stay the curse of over-competition, and 
compel all other economic groups of our country to respect and pay us as in 
olden times. 

To this end we must encotrage the promoters of the union principle in 
our own trade. The International Typographical Union has done its very 
best in the way of equalizing wages. The employers, however, even in large 
cities, hinder the unions from becoming useful to the commonwealth. As 
long as we, by innuendo and unjust preference, encourage nonunionism, just 
so long shall we hamper the International Typographical Union in generaliz- 
ing the minimum scale, and just so long shall we employers ‘“‘ be handicapped 
in the race of competition.”’ It is true, the unions have often offended and 
in many cases tyrannized us; but, remember that we compel the men to treat 
us like enemies, and that harsh and obnoxious union rules are nothing but 
war measures in the present struggle between labor and capital. 

And, if you ask the question: Is there no way of bringing competition 
among printers within the bounds of reason, other than making every print- 
ing office a card office? I plainly answer, No. 

Some employers hold that simple agreement on prices in local typothetes 
is sufficient to exclude or limit the dividing principle of competition. I do 
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not believe it. All will agree in meetings on good prices and business custom, 


but none will act accordingly. For the curse of the prevailing principle of 
individualism is that one Shylock ina trade can compel all gentlemen of the 
same vocation, against their will, to act like vampires. Others say: Let us 
form trusts! They, indeed, may gain absolute control over wages and prices, 
but I think I speak for most printers when I answer: We do not want to be 
clerks holding shares instead of types and presses in our possession ! 

Let us maintain our modest independence and take for our guide the dic- 
tation of unbiased reason, overlooking the whole of our economic, social and 
political situation, which can be expressed in an epigram, as follows: 


The cost of labor is the natural limit of competition. 
And then join hands and build up the International Typographical Union 
in its endeavor to fix a living price of labor in every town and village of our 
country. Thus the despicable intrigues of local unions and employers for 
small individual advantages will come to an end, and the Printers’ Guild of 
the United States will appear before the people as an imposing body of 
citizens allied to maintain the honorable position of their trade in the pub- 
lic economy. 

RAIN OR SHINE. 

‘Why don’t you repair the hole in the roof of your shanty ?”’ 
some one asked Pat. 

‘‘Faith,”’ replied the philosopher of Shantytown, “‘ whin it 
rains I can’t mend it, and whin it isn’t raining the hole makes 
no difference.”’ 

Two years ago I asked an employing printer of my acquaint- 
ance why he didn’t attend the Typothetz convention. 

‘“‘[’ll tell you,”’ he said. ‘‘ Business is so bad with us — half 
our force idle and our presses rusting to pieces — that I felt that 
I couldn’t really stand the expense. That’s why I didn’t go.” 

I asked my friend the same question this year. 

‘No, I didn’t go,”’ he admitted. ‘‘ Fact is, we’re so rushed 
with work —running night and day and orders away behind — 
that I really couldn’t get away. Awfully sorry to have 
missed it.’’ 

A WORD OF WARNING. 

From all the information I can obtain on the matter it is 
apparent that the nine-hour question will resolve itself into one 
to be dealt with locally between the employers and their 
employes. In places where labor is strongly organized it may 
be the part of wisdom to yield to the demands of the union, or 
at least to seek a compromise, in others no such action may be 
necessary. Local typothetzs which enter into written agree- 
ments with the unions, however, should see to it that such 
agreements contain a clause stipulating that the question of 
hours shall not be reopened for a specified number of years. It 
is a well-known fact that the eight-hour day is the goal of the 
unions’ ambition, and that no sooner will the nine-hour day be 
achieved than the agitation for the lopping off of another hour 
will be begun. Proprietors are entitled to some assurance that 
trade conditions will be undisturbed for at least a few months 
atatime. The only way to do this is to shut off the constant 
agitation of the agitator. 

ORIGIN OF THE TYPOTHET. 

Ex-Congressman Joseph J. Little, of New York City, is 
credited with being the father of the Typothetz. Of its origin 
and the cause which suggested the idea, Mr. Little says: 

‘* Several years ago the tariff committee in the House was 
preparing a new bill under which books were heavily taxed. 
Some enthusiastic congressman made an eloquent speech on 
the injustice of taxing knowledge, with the result that the tax 
was removed on that form, but was placed on the different 
materials that go to make up books. This hit the publishers 
hard, and a committee was formed in New York City, of which 
I was the head. Within forty-eight hours we had several 
thousand names attached to a petition. I went to Washington 
in company with other publishers named as the committee, and 
through the aid of one of the Senators from New York State we 
succeeded in defeating that section of the bill. 

‘The need for a national association of employing printers 
and publishers was made painfully apparent by the work we 
had to do in getting the petition ready for presentation, and the 
Typothetz is the outcome. The credit is by no means mine. 
I have done what I could for its progress and advancement, but 
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there are others who labored as faithfully and whose interests 
in it are as great as mine.”’ 
NOTES. 
THE plant and good will of the printing business heretofore 
carried on by G. A. Seipel, in Duluth, Minnesota, has been 
purchased by the firm of Peachey & Lounsberry. 


THE State printer of Iowa is suing the State officials for 
$1,000 claimed to be due for printing two special blank books 
of 200 pages each for use in the State treasurer’s office. 


THE George G. Fetter Printing Company has bought out 
the Sowle Printing Company, of Louisville, and will continue 
the business under the name of the Fetter Printing Company. 


THE Independent Printing Company has been incorporated 
at Deadwood, South Dakota, with a capital of $10,000. The 
incorporators are W. O. Temple, James Conzett, F. Corwin, 
Joseph B. Moore and M. L. Fox. 


Sixty members of the Cleveland Typothete and _ their 
ladies recently spent a day in Detroit, the guests of the Detroit 
Typothetz. Tallyho riding, visits to points of interest, lunch- 
eon at Belle Isle were among the events to make the day pass 
pleasantly and swiftly. 

THE removal of the W. B. Conkey plant from Chicago to 
Hammond, Indiana, was the signal for trouble between the 
firm and its employes. The company announced its intention 
of running an ‘“‘open office’? and ignoring the Chicago scale. 
Nonunion men have been installed, and several encounters 
between them and the old hands are reported. 

Ow1nc to the remonstrances of the Typographical Union, 
the Ohio State printing contract has been awarded to the Wes- 
bote Company and J. L. Tranger, of Columbus. The Laning 


ONE OF THE AMERICAN TyPE FOUNDERS’ STRONG MEN, 


The above illustration is taken from an advance card sent out by Mr. 
Robert W. Leigh, who travels for the St. Louis branch of the American Type 
Founders’ Company. The cut is a striking one, and the announcement on 
which it is used ought to carry some weight. 


Printing Company, of Norwalk, which has had the contract for 
a number of years past and was the lowest bidder this year, 
was objected to because it employed nonunion men. Over one 
hundred of the latter are forced out of employment. 

THE New York Hera/d says:. ‘‘ Schedules of the Kennedy 
Publishing Company, of No. 110 Fifth avenue, of which Wil- 
liam J. Arkell is president, show liabilities $68,529 and actual 
assets $500. All the liabilities are on account of accommoda- 
tion notes to the Arkell Publishing Company, and $41,000 of 
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the notes are held by various banks, which have $160,000 bonds 
of the Arkell Publishing Company as collateral security.’’ 


Levi C. CHANDLER, an old-time printer, died recently in 
Sacramento, California, at the age of seventy-two years. Mr. 
Chandler was born in New York State, learned the printing 
trade in the office of the Boston Journal, and went to Cali- 
fornia with the Forty-niners. He assisted in founding several 
California newspapers, but at the time of his death had for- 
saken the field of journalism for that of a real estate dealer. 





THE ARTISAN. 


CONDUCTED BY AUG. M'CRAITH. 


The purpose of this department is to give a fair consideration to the 
conditions in the printing trade which weigh upon the interests of the 
artisan, with notes and comments on relevant topics. 


THE GERMAN-AMERICAN TYPOGRAPHIA. 

The German-American Typographia is not generally 
known, and yet it is one of the best developed trade unions in 
the world. It is composed of printers employed on German 
work —newspaper, book and 
job. It was organized in Phila- 
delphia, in 1873. It isa part of 
the International Typographical 
Union, and has joint headquar- 
ters with the latter at Indian- 
apolis, with Hugo Miller as 
general secretary, who is also a 
member of the International 
Typographical Union executive 
council. Internationally, its 
members vote and act with 
the International Typographical 
Union on all matters; locally, it 
has its own unions, dues, assess- 
ments, disbursements. Regular conventions were abolished in 
1884, since when none has been held, all questions being 
decided by the referendum. Briefly, its main details are: 

Out-of-work benefit: $5 for sixteen weeks annually. 

Traveling assistance: 2 cents for 200 miles, 1 cent for each 
additional mile. 

Sick benefit: $5 per week up to $250, after which $3 up to 
$150 ($400 in all). 

Death benefits: $200; for member’s wife’s death, $50. 

Strike benefits: Married men, $7; single, $5 per week for 
eight weeks, after which out-of-work benefit applies. 

The per capita tax for defraying these expenses is 40 cents 
per week. The local dues are additional. Total averaging 
$2.50 per month. 

New York Local No. 7 pays, in all, 90 cents per week. 
Should a union’s receipts fail expenses, Secretary Miller orders 
the difference paid from a local’s treasury containing an excess. 
When the general funds are less than $5 per member, a special 
assessment of 5 cents per week is levied until squared. 

During the past fourteen years the German-American Typo- 
graphia has paid close on to $250,000 in benefits, a record of 
which its members are duly proud. The Buchdrucker Zeitung, 
semi-monthly, is the official medium, furnished free to all the 
members. ; 

From 1873 to 1884 the national organization of the German 
printers made slow but steady progress, keeping up a continu- 
ous struggle for advancement. Along with other organizations 
it took a prominent part in the memorable eight-hour agitation 
of 1886, and on May 1 of that year gained the desired end. A 
great number of the members at that time were of the opinion 
that such a movement was too radical, and favored a nine-hour 
day. But conferences with employers proved that the nine- 
hour day as well as the ‘eight meant a struggle, so the union 
decided that if a fight was inevitable, it would do something 
worth while, and thereupon demanded and gained the eight- 
hour day, for which they now receive ten hours’ pay. 


HuGo MILLER. 
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Although the employers declared emphatically they could not 
exist under the eight-hour rule, inasmuch as they must compete 
with American offices on a ten-hour system, they are still in 
existence and progressing —so is the German-American 
Typographia. 

At the same time a union label was adopted, but since the 
amalgamation with the International Typographical Union it 
has been withdrawn in several cities and substituted by that of 
the allied trades council. 

The advent of the typesetting machine was also met and 
satisfactorily arranged, although the union’s finances felt the 
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ingman’s party of the faderland. On this feature Secretary 
Miller writes: 

‘‘The socialistic movement in Germany is without doubt 
the purest and best understood class-conscious labor struggle 
of the world. In this party professional politicians have no 


footing, and labor fakers would not be tolerated long there. Of 
course, not all the two million and more men that voted the 
socialistic ticket of Germany understand the platform, but the 
great majority do, and the platform is O. K. While the move- 
ment started on political lines almost exclusively, the impor- 
tance of trades-unionism is steadily felt more in Germany, and 


NIAGARA FALLS. 
This wonder of nature will be visited by a number of the delegates to the International Typographical Union Convention to be held 
at Syracuse, New York, October 10, 1898, either on the going trip or on the return. 


strain to a considerable extent. Five days per week and 
seven hours per day is the rule, while New York has secured 
six. 

Having solved the problem to the utmost extent of trade- 
union polity, the members of the Typographia individually 
have turned their attention to political methods, although the 
union itself stands neutral. Many of its members are to be 
found enrolled under the banner of state socialism, the work- 


the trades unions are gaining ground all the time. Our union, 
like all bona fide trades unions, stands on trade-union prin- 
ciples, and individually our members are, to a great extent, 
socialists. Personally I do not take much stock in state 
socialism, but believe we must go through that state of affairs 
before going any further. I agree with you that the least 
amount of legislation possible is the best thing for human 
beings, but even that little must be controlled by the workmen 
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if it should turn out all right, and therefore I believe in the use 
of the ballot in a class-conscious struggle.”’ 

On the relationship of Bismarck to the workers, Secretary 
Miller has this to say: 

‘*To do him justice would necessitate writing a book, and 
as stated in the beginning, I have no time to doso. Therefore 
let me say briefly: Bismarck was perhaps a great, and at least 
a very successful statesman, but he was, no doubt, a very small 
man (the last genuine representative of the old feudal system), 
and the goddess of liberty has no occasion to weep over Bis- 
marck’s grave. He was the author of the infamous anti-social- 
ist laws of Germany, by which hundreds of German workmen 
were driven from their families, home and country for no other 
crime than having other political opinions than this ‘great 
man’ Bismarck. He was, furthermore, unwittingly the 
founder of the Catholic political party in Germany, the ‘Cen- 
trum,’ by trying to bring religious opinion under the control of 
the crown. And in this, as well as in his attempt to oppress 
socialism, he was very unsuccessful. The socialists are now 
the strongest political party in Germany, and the Catholics, the 
‘Centrum,’ are the second strongest in number of votes and 
the strongest in number of delegates.’’ 

Secretary Miller has been in office since July 1, 1886, and 
has just been reélected for another two-year term, on the appli- 
cation of the union’s rule that ‘‘no member shall be discharged 
without cause,’’ which up to date has not appeared in his 
régime. He is forty-two years old, twenty-five-of which have 
been spent in the labor movement, time and other work per- 
mitting, a record which needs no further indorsement. In 
manner Mr. Miller is quiet and unassuming; is a compact and 
convincing writer, attentive to business, and is possessed of 
more than the usual share of Teutonic conviviality. 


POLITICAL ECONOMY. 


‘“When we want political economy,” said a trade-unionist 
recently, ‘‘we can get it in books. We do not want it in our 
organizations or in our journals.’’ And at another time, on 
the floor of the union: ‘‘The purpose of a trade union is to 
get the highest wages for its members.’’ This was stock argu- 
ment not so many years ago; today the man who utters it 
writes himself down a back number. The 7Zyfographical 
Journal, Pittsburg Labor Tribune, Iron Molders’ Journal, 
Machinists’ Journal, the railway brotherhoods’ publications 
and others are filled with such discussion every issue, along- 
side their craft news and technical features. In fact, the latter 
has of late years given way to the former to a very great 
extent. Political economy shows why we do not get the high- 
est wages, and it points out a better solution than the strike. 
And one way to ‘‘ get it in books” is to arouse the workers’ 
interest by discussing it in every favorable place, It is not 
enough that we should get high wages for some and nothing 
for others; employment must be secured for all; and it requires 
knowledge of political economy to do that. The workers 
must know who shares their product before they can secure it. 
If it is the individual passing them a pay envelope on Saturday 
night who retains a large portion of what they produce, very 
well, let them strike and boycott. On the other hand, if behind 
the paymaster can be seen other causes, should they not be 
shown up everywhere and often? Who, for instance, will deny 
that the more is shared with the rent-taker the less will go to 
the workers? Or the more is paid for exchange mediums, 
transportation or tribute to monopoly of any kind? Let us 
cease this babbling of ‘‘ abstract questions,’’ being out of order. 
It is the lament of the fat-witted. 

Are the interests of labor and capital the same? Yes and 
no. Capital is the handmaid of labor... Without it labor would 
be confined to picking fruit off trees, hunting game with stones, 
digging dirt holes with sticks; yet it is possible to devise a 
system whereby their interests shall diverge. Such divergence 
is now to be found, not in the making but in the distribution of 
the product; so do capital and labor unite to produce, and so 
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do they quarrel over the result. Their interests are at times 
mutual and again antagonistic. The only way in which harmony 
could be achieved would be for labor to recognize its disadvan- 
tage and enter into a certain agreement as to shares with capital, 
which it is willing to do; but capital rejects the terms, excepting 
in rare instances. Therefore, we may conclude that harmony 
is impossible under present circumstances. Notwithstanding 
that labor is so helpless without capital, its quarrel with the 
latter over the division of the joint product is a justone. Why? 
First and foremost, capital without labor can produce nothing. 
It would, in fact, decay. It does not, as Henry George said, 
increase with time, like growing wheat or mellowing wine —a 
suggestion that was ridiculed out of discussion at the time. 
Second, the capital that labor requires has been unjustly taken 
from it. This is not to say, as some do, that all wealth has been 
acquired unfairly and should be now taken by the state, for men 
can and do accumulate wealth by honest labor, and it is theirs 
against all comers, except the oppressor, be he armed with bullet 
or ballot. So soon, however, as such wealth is converted into 
capital, that is, used to create more wealth under present com- 
mercial methods, a question arises. Third— mark it—even 
though labor had no just claim upon existing capital, it is 
justified in demanding that no special privileges be accorded 
capital by law whereby it can dictate terms to labor. In other 
words, labor demands that it be permitted to get the use of 
capital at its actual value, in an open market, just as capital 
demands that it be permitted to get the use of labor in the same 
way. This labor is not permitted todo. That is why labor’s 
quarrel with capital is just. And let it be noted, it is not labor, 
as is generally supposed, that establishes restriction upon trade, 
but capital at the fountain head. Abolish original restriction 
and the later and lesser will varrish. Thus does labor track the 
sin back to the door of capital and defy contradiction. 

Interest exists because the issuance of money is monopolized 
by the Government, and its basis is confined to two products 
instead of many. Gold and silver are limited in amount, hard 
to get, can be and are cornered and juggled to suit. Even if 
they were not monopolized they could never answer, for the 
volume of money would be limited to their bulk. At some 
time the business demand must exceed this. That demand 
should be checked by nothing, but left entirely free to increase 
or decrease according to exchange needs. Reformers generally 
sympathize with the proposed increase of the money basis by 
the addition of more silver, for the reason that it would increase 
the money volume, facilitate exchange and decrease interest. 
Quite a number of them, however, do not regard it as an 
ultimate, because of the limit as stated. Certain sources have 
for some time been advocating the issuance of notes upon the 
commercial value of silver, be it 20 to 1 or what it may. The 
mine-owners, so far as the writer knows, have paid no attention 
to this feature, evidently for the reason that they expect the 
Government to give to silver an artificial value and then trust to 
luck to attain it commercially. It is the doubt on this latter 
point, as everybody knows, which so far has made the attempt 
a failure. But could there be any doubt of a note issued upon 
the commercial value of silver, especially as that value must 
steadily increase, as silver would be brought into use? And 
why should not notes be issued upon other products as well, 
real estate, for instance, up to a safe proportion of its value? 
There is no good reason; none but that of the mine-owners, 
to wit: limiting the basis of money to a few products gives it an 
artificial, or legal, value and compels interest as well. If money 
were issued upon all products of a nonperishable nature, 
properly insured and guaranteed, just as bank notes are now 
loaned upon mortgages (at a discount), it would at once dispel 
the scarcity of money and make interest impossible. Unlike 
fiat money, its value would not depend upon its volume, political 
upheavals, rebellions or wars, but upon its base entirely, just as 
our present money does. Such a plan would solve the monopoly 
of capital, which so much annoys the state socialist. For if the 
farmer by mortgage could get money at its cost of production 

















(less than one-half per cent) with which to buy seed or move 
his crops, he could pay higher wages to the farm hand; if lot- 
owners needing houses could in a similar way secure money 
with which to build, they could employ and pay higher wages 
to the carpenter and mason. So could the employing printer 
do likewise. They not only could, but would, for the reason 
that an immense drag on business would be wiped out and 
a demand for labor would exist. Why? Let us take one 
instance. 

A, a printer, owns a lot, but is without money to build. If 
he, under present circumstances, borrows, his interest, taxes, 
repairs, insurance, and other items will amount to as much as 
he now pays for rent. (There is a relationship between rent 
and interest which keeps them at par. No sooner are rentals 
higher than interest than capital will divert to building, and thus 
decrease rents to interest rates by increasing houses). If A 
can borrow without interest he will, of course, build without 
delay. This would create a demand for B, builder. A demand 
of the kind means good wages. But of what benefit, some will 
ask, is it for A to so save interest charges, if he must pay the 
saving to B in increased wages? The answer is: the prosper- 
ity of A and B is interdependent. The builder then employed 
and at good wages will demand the product of A, the printer, 
so that the latter is also given steadier employment and better 
wages. The interest which formerly went to C, an idler, is now 
distributed between A and B, and, best of all, they have secured 
tools and materials with which to labor. C also must become 
a producer and add to the general stock. It may be said that 
C employed labor in building mansions, or for his own extrav- 
agances, as did the Hon. Mr. Willey in that book of his. Rea- 
son cannot uphold such a course. The greatest advantage, 
however, is not that interest has been abolished, but that cap- 
ital has been freed to labor. The above illustration only shows 
a gradual first step. The fact that industry had so advanced 
would impart a general impetus, which would extend employ- 
ment and production. So that even he without property could 
find ready security, as now does the farmer who mortgages 
prospective crops notwithstanding the farm is already mort- 
gaged. This general revival would naturally make a demand 
for land, and possibly increase its value or rental, although the 
increase of buildings would tend to decrease rent. Yet, in time, 
with the increase of population, it would seem possible for 
landowners to demand all the traffic would bear. That is why 
some of us are of opinion the land and money questions are 
equally important, although the financial school does not seem 
to think so. 

A reader asks: ‘‘ Why do you not answer the slurs cast on 
labor’s officials and upon the labor movement ?’’ Mud-slinging 
carries with it its own answer, and ‘‘a man convinced against 
his will is of the same opinion still.’”’ So why waste good 
space? Who believes with the Detroit 7ree Press that ‘‘ hon- 
est, industrious, well-intentioned workingmen”’ can be led by 
the nose by ‘‘misguided, ignorant, vicious or overreaching 
leaders?’’ None but those who desire to believe it. 


EQUALIZATION OF WAGES, 


The Typothetz in appointing a committee to confer with the 
International Typographical Union is to be commended. 
Although said committee may not have power to agree to any 
progressive action, it can report back ‘and recommend, and in 
the interest of the craft it is to be hoped some such action will 
be taken. Evidently a point at issue will be the difference in 
wages in different localities. There appears to be a belief 
extant that wages should be equalized; but it will require 
something greater than the united efforts of the typographical 
organizations to regulate this. There are many reasons, arti- 
ficial and otherwise, for such irregularity. Why are wages 
in New York lower than in Texas, and in Maine lower than 
both? Galveston pays $20 per week, New York City $18. 
Living expenses are about the same in both, a difference in 
some items being offset by others. The wage difference may, 
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perhaps, be accredited to perfection in organization, yet Gal- 
veston union felt impelled a few years ago to voluntarily reduce 
its machine scale on newspapers, showing that organization is 
not the only factor in the case. May not climatic conditions 
have something to do with it? A great part of the year Gal- 
veston is possessed with a dampness, owing to its being about 
three feet above the sea-level. Printers do not linger there 
when out of work. In the summer its magnificent beach on , 
the Gulf of Mexico, unsurpassed on the continent, is the south- 
westerner’s Mecca. Both of these would tend to increase 
wages above the normal were there no other causes — one by 
making labor scarcer than usual, and particularly at times; 
the other by making an unusual demand for labor. Just how 
the printers’ organization, without a special dispensation, can 
change the situation is not clear. In Denver wages are $20 and 
nine hours. Higher than Chicago. Why? Until the deca- 
dence of silver Denver was an exceptionally prosperous com- 
munity. It is yet the smartest and brightest city in the West. 
Colorado was a place of exploration and discovery, infested 
by the pioneer, go-ahead element. Capital flowed into it. Its 
splendid churches now will compare with any city of the East. 
If mechanics could not get work at their trades, there were 
many avenues open in the fertile hills and mountains. The 
miners made good wages, and upon them rested the balance. 
It was during these days that Denver printers made their scale, 
which was much higher than it is now. The first printers that 
went to the place carried a charter of the International Typo- 
graphical Union over the prairie lashed to a buckboard, and 
many of the employing printers there today are honorary mem- 
bers of the union. As it is now, silver is the issue; the trade 
unions are strong on the subject, and hence are well supported 
by the community. Here, again, we have exceptional local 
causes that are beyond the control of outsiders. We go back 
to Maine and find that one can live for one-half the expense it 
requires in the places mentioned. In other words, it costs less 
to produce the same amount in Maine than it does in New 
York. If it costs less, how can it get the same? Before a 
mechanic in New York can earn $3 for his day’s labor, he must 
pay higher for everything he consumes than he who gets but $2 
in Maine. Is the typothetz a unit on this question? Do Bos- 
ton employers want to raise wages to the New York standard, 
or do they want New York’s decreased to Boston’s? Is it not 
a fact that if all printing demanded the New York rate, some 
of it at least would seek other methods? We have known of 
circulars, bill-heads, etc., to be run off a typewriter by the 
hundred. As a matter of fact, the question of wages should 
be entirely one of labor cost, and any attempt to apply to it 
geographical considerations must fail. This is not to say, of 
course, that efforts should not be put forth to get in all places 
proportionate union wages. 
NOTES. 

HuGo MILLER will represent the Typographia at Syracuse. 

PRESSMEN’S UNION No. 3, Chicago, has levied a 25-cent 
assessment for the nine-hour day. 

THE strike of the machinists employed by R. Hoe & Co. 
seems to have been settled satisfactorily to all parties. 

TORREY WARDNER, Boston 7Zyvaveler, refuses to join the 
Publishers’ Association. Reliable information says that a New 
York employer is threatened with loss of work unless he joins 
the typothetz, but of course the officers of that body do not 
countenance such boycotting methods. 

THE page from the diary of the printer-farmer in last issue 
shows that men will work if only given half a chance. There 


may be a ‘‘ Weary Waggles’’ here and there, but a general 
charge of that kind has been proven a libel against the unem- 
ployed, and this farming venture is further corroboration of it. 

A STATEMENT having been made that Boston employers 
were not living up to the nine-hour agreement, Secretary 
Davis, of the union, writes: ‘‘So far as I know, the nine hours 
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or fifty-four per week is in force in every office of any impor- 
tance in the city. In fact, I cannot think of one where any of 
our members are employed which is not on the nine or fifty- 
four basis.’’ 





PRINTING FOR ADVERTISERS, 
BY MUSGROVE, 


This department is intended to give criticism of kinds of printed 
matter the object of which is to create publicity for the users. Good 
original ideas will be reproduced; sometimes ‘‘ horrible examples.’’ 
Samples should be sent care of The Inland Printer, and should not be 
rolled, but mailed flat. 

I Am glad to note one thing this year —that printers are 
advertising just as consistently during the summer months as 
during the other seasons of the year. The printer who adver- 
tises ad/ the year around is the printer who gets the business 
all the year around. It is a mistake to look at seasons in the 
printing business. It is a mistake because printing has no sea- 
son. It is always needed by the business world. You can 
often get orders in the very dullest portion of the summer 
months by a little judicious credit arrangements. Suppose a 
good customer wants sixty or ninety days in the summer; if 
his work does not mean a large extra expense to you, give him 
the extension. The average business man does not like to 
contract bills when business is dull. If you extend him cour- 
tesy, however, and say, ‘‘Let me do it now, and pay next Sep- 
tember, business is good then,’’ ten chances to one he will 
say, ‘‘Go ahead.”’ Be careful to whom you extend credit, and 
mark your bills to him plainly ninety or sixty days, and 
‘*Extra’’ after it. When the time comes around to be paid, 
collect sharp on time. I think you will get a good deal of fall 
work in midsummer that way, and then when fall comes 
around you will not have to eat up all your profits on your 
business by doing night work or hiring extra hands. Another 
thing, while I am speaking of the matter, try to make your 
rates so you can give two per cent off for cash ten days, or 
three per cent for ten days, two per cent for thirty days— and 
be careful to make them give you the cash on time if they take 
off the discount. Send back the check, however, if you do 
not accept the payment as made. Do not keep the check and 
then say you will not allow the discount. If your customer, 
however, is trying to ‘‘soldier’’ on you, keep the check and 
close your account with him. 


BELFAST PRINTING ComPpANy, Belfast, Maine.— Do not 
write poetry for your calendars. 


PoRPOIsE TinT-BLock Company, Indianapolis, Indiana.— 
No paid ads. go in this department. Address the business 
management. 

Homer L. KniGut, Seneca Falls.—Your little blotter is 
quite good in its wording. Use a better red ink in the next 
one and do not crowd it so much. 

THE McKeown Printing Works, Anderson, Indiana.—Your 
‘‘War Loan”? circular is all right. Its short and pithy para- 
graph and the way you got it up made a point — and that is all 
one can ask. 

Harry E. FosHay, Mamaroneck, New York.— Your flag 
blotter is very poor — the red ink is brown! Hence you have 
entirely escaped your good effect. Never send out such an 
example of your color-blindness again. 

Otto Kney, of Menges Pharmacy, Madison, Wisconsin, 
sends me a neatly printed folder called ‘‘Our Postal Scale,’’ 
which tells how many sheets, including envelope, of the paper 
their store sells will go for a 2-cent stamp. It is intended to 
help the ladies to properly stamp their letters. It is a good 
idea. 

EDWARD J. NEwcoms, care of Boatwright Brothers, Dan- 
ville, Virginia.— Your booklet is lacking absolutely in individu- 
ality. You should have shown what the pen looked like, its 
good points, etc. Your testimonials are handled well, but 
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they are hard reading for the average man, and are not read. 
If you wish to get the average man’s attention show him a 
pretty picture, then entertain him when you write. 


“ Musgrove”: 261 THAMES STREET, NEwporr, R. I., June 3, 1898. 
Dear S1R,— Inclosed please find sample of a mailing card I printed for 
a shoe company in this town. Five hundred copies of this card were mailed 
to addresses of young men taken from the latest voting list. 
Not a single card was returned to get a discount, and no sales could be 
traced to it. What was the matter? Is it the composition or reading matter 


that failed to attract? Should like your opinion. 


FRANK H. SHERMAN. 
Here is the card: 


ir Peitaps You Don't Know, 


We are Sole Agents for the Largest Maker of 
Welted Shoes in the United States. 

That's why we have taken the liberty to mention the fact that we 
have positively the most attractive line of Nobby Footwear fur young men 
to be found in Newport. 

The prices are attractive, too—$2.00 to $3.50. 

They're all exclusive styles, made to our order, perfect in every detail 
of fit and finish, and possess in a marked degree that “indescribab-.e | Russet Vici Kid, Cornell 
something” called style, that distinguishes them so sharply from common- last, hand sewed, kid 
place jobbers’ goods. lined, 3.50 

We make a specialty of our $3.00 shoe in many shapes 
and colors Russet Vici Kid, English 
last, hand sewed, BL 


A Few Specials. 
Genuine Russia Calf. 
$ 


new English tue, 


Boarded Russia Calf 
hand sewed, English 
Knvb toe, very swell, 8.00 


Finest Willow Calf, Wall 
St. last, outside sewing, 3. 


They're just such goods as you have been accustomed to see at $4.00 
00. 


Patent Calf, Wall St. 
Last, English back, hand 
sewed, 3.00 


But there, don’t take our word for it; we shall be delighted to show 
them if you will favor us with a call of inspection. 
Bring this card with you. It entitles you to a discount on any purchase. 


STANDARD SHOE STORE, 
iy 140 Thames Street. 


Lappins Wrapper Store 


Russia Calf, Bull dog toe. 
hand sewed, 2.50 


Chocolate Vici Kid, 
Cadet toe, hand sewed, 275 





I do not wonder that card did not draw a single customer. It 
would not have interested me in the slightest. A discount 
card that does not state the price of an article and the amount 
of the discount is not a particle of good. These two things 
are vital — the amount of the discount is the vital fault in this 
card. In wording and display the card is quite good. 


, : I 
Friend Musgrove, care Inland Printer : EaTOon, IND., June 8, 1898. 


Dear SirR,—I send you by this mail two samples of advertising matter, 
one a folder and the other a “ red, white and blue”’ blotter. They have both 
done me much good. 

I put out something new about every six weeks. I have only been alone 
in the printing business three months, but I have nearly all the job printing of 
the town, and I believe it has been good work, plenty of hustle and advertis- 
ing, and last, but not least, THE INLAND PRINTER. 

My competitor is easy —he don’t take THE PRINTER. 

I can hardly wait for new issues of the grand paper, as Iam a “ crank”’ 
on printing and advertising. Your remarks are right to the point, and all 
us printers appreciate them very much. 

Well, what do you think of my advertising matter? It is original, and, I 
think, not far behind the band wagon. Yours very truly, 

JESTER, THE PRINTER. 


Thanks, Mr. Jester. My job is a rather thankless one some- 
times, because I have to say rather severe things about the 
printing and advertising of people who say nice things about 
me. Your blotter is good, but the flag is a little bit antiquated, 
evidently a stock cut from a very old model. Get a new flag 
design, one whose folds do not look as if they had been put up 
in curling papers. Your folder, ‘‘ You Know Him,” is one of 
the best things I have seen in a long time. It is bright and 
cheery, and a corking good tonic for a business man who is 
leaning up against the front door praying for a customer these 
hot days. For the benefit of the ‘‘other fellow,’’ I reproduce 
your folder. I like to hear from you often; tell me how your 
blotters progress. 

Almost everybody in Delaware County knows JESTER, THE PRINTER. it 
is not because Iam handsome or rich (unfortunately Iam neither), but because 
I have been in the printing business several years, and some of the best jobs 
of printing in this ‘‘ neck o’ the woods” bear my imprint. 

There are all kinds of printers— good, bad and indifferent. I modestly 
claim to belong to the first class. I’ve had a dozen years’ experience in the 
business, have worked in some of the leading offices in the larger towns, and, 
in claiming to be a good printer, I honestly believe it. 

My office is located on the ground floor, is equipped with new machinery 
and type, steam power, and I am in a position to supply your wants in all 
kinds of printed matter at very reasonable prices. It doesn’t matter about 
the size of your orders, I want them. I'll not figure how cheap work I can 
put off on you, but how good I can do it at a fair price. 

I attend to the whole business. I am busy—busy as an ice man in summer. 
I want to keep busy, because that is the time I can do the best work and most 








of it. I want your work to help me keep up the high pressure. I have rolled 
up my sleeves and am diving into the work like a boy into a jar of jam. 

You can order by mail just as well as to come in person to my office. I 
promise you high-grade work at the right prices. If you havea job you want 
me to figure on, state number of copies wanted, kind and color of paper or 
other material, and color of ink. I'll tell you my price for the work, and if 
you give mea trial order I will get more of your business. 

Here is a list of some of the goods I furnish: Letter, note and bill heads, 
statements, envelopes, cards, shipping tags, bills, programmes, tickets, cir- 
culars, checks, receipts, folders, booklets, catalogues, wedding invitations, 
calling cards, birth announcements, memorandum books, calendars, rulers, 
yard sticks, wood and cloth signs, coat hangers, mirrors, lead pencils, book 
slates and other novelties and specialties for advertising. 

Advertising matter of all kinds written, designed and printed. Engrav- 
ings and electrotypes furnished at lowest prices. I devote my entire time 
and attention to the printing and advertising business. I want your work in 
this line. I will make it to your interest to be one of my patrons. Come in 
and let’s talk it over. Stop at the white hand sign. 

JESTER, THE PRINTER, 


South Hartford Street. EATON, INDIANA. 


I know somebody is going to copy Mr. Jester’s circular, so a 
word of warning. Do not copy it and try to hoist it into an 
advertisement for sugar or coffee. 


WILKES-BARRE, PA., June 10, 1898. 
Mr. Musgrove, Inland Printer, Chicago, JI: 

DEAR S1R,— | herewith send you two samples of blotters for your opinion. 
The gist of my blotter is copied from one in THE INLAND PRINTER recently. 

We serve blotters each month and find them a good advertising for our 
business. 

The blotter we put out this month (which we inclose) was so well admired 
by Mr. Weyna that he placed an order immediately after our blotter reached 
his desk. 

If any defects in them we would like to have them pointed out to us. 

THE INLAND PRINTER is our best friend and closely watch any improve- 
ments in the printing trade. Yours truly, 

THE WITMER PRINT, 
W. H. WITMER. 
That is a strong, smashing blow at competition — ‘‘If your job 
is not done when promised — you get it free.’’ Push that one 
feature, Mr. Witmer, you will soon have a hard time to keep 
your promises. Your success lies in your boldness. I quote 
the letter to show how well Mr. Witmer is succeeding through 
keeping at it. His blotter is neat, the wording, if I mistake 
not, was suggested by some things he has seen in this depart- 
ment (which is perfectly right), and the blotter he did for Mr. 
Weyna is a good idea. Why don’t more tailors use good blot- 
ters? Eighty per cent of the men who use tailors have use for 
blotters. Blotters are cheap and very effective. Make them 
attractive, however, by making them seasonable. I should not 
advise the use of a cut showing a ‘‘ Prince Albert”’ frock coat 
on a blotter for June advertising. Make it a light, summery, 
cool-looking suit. 
80 EAst GEORGE STREET, 
PROVIDENCE, R. I., June 20, 1898. 

My DEAR MusGROvVE,—I am sending you an ad. in here, and I want 
you to look it over and say what you think of the wording and the style of 
composition. I am not one of the firm, but I have had their consent for 
your criticism on the ad. I wrote and set it myself, and I suppose you will 
give it to me in the neck, for I am plainly not an expert ; but never mind, say 
just what you want to, for I want your unvarnished opinion — for that is just 
what makes your department so delightfully interesting. You said of one 
ad. this month that it looked as if the ‘‘ devil” had written it; you can say 
the same of mine if you want to. I was the devil once. 

I was very much disappointed last month. In the article ‘‘ The Makers 
of THE INLAND PRINTER,’’ you were bashfully absent. Now, in your line of 
business you know it does not pay to be too modest. I do not think I was the 
only disappointed one at your not appearing in that august assemblage. 

Personally, I am not an advertiser, but I read all of your department 
every month, and j do not think it does me any harm. I could say some nice 
things about it, but I am afraid if I did it would make you conceited. It is 
all good literature, every bit of it. Yourstruly, GEORGE P. SWAIN. 


Bless your heart, Brother Swain, it was not modesty that kept 
me out of the august assemblage of my brother editors of 
THE INLAND PRINTER — the photographer said the sun would 
not shine long enough to get me a print made in time. Your 
own modesty assures me that you will not object when I say 
that the advertisement you inclose is not extraordinarily origi- 
nal, but the set-up just escapes being very attractive. The 
whiting out is good. The headlines should have been uni- 
formly large, instead of two sizes, and the body of the ad. 
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should have been set in some blackface type. It requires a 
very artistic hand to display lightface properly in conjunction 
with blackface, and I should not advise you to try it again 
until you have studied some of the examples of the Heintze- 
man Press, Boston, and some of the old master printers. The 
latter had the proper appreciation of proportion and the value 
of light and shade in making up a page. The wording of the 
ad. is rather tame, but has common sense and straightforward- 
ness to commend it. I should feel as if your firm knew its 
business if I had read the ad. as a possible customer. Perhaps 
I would stop there, however. 





ESTIMATING NOTES, QUERIES AND COMMENTS. 


CONDUCTED BY JOSEPH J. RAFTER. 


Under this head will be included such notes and advice on estimating 
as may be requested by subscribers, together with such comment and 
criticism of business methods as may be for the best interests of the 
printing trades. All letters for this department should be marked 
‘* Rafter ’’ and addressed to 212 Monroe street, Chicago. 

AGRICULTURAL MONTHLY PAPER ESTIMATE.—H. M. 
Morgan & Sons, Morgantown, West Virginia, write: ‘‘If you 
could do us a favor in telling about how much per page it 
would be worth in an agricultural monthly paper gotten out on 
good book paper, in nice style, with 5,000 circulation; size of 
paper, 20 by 28, and pages about to by 14, and have about 
twenty-five or thirty pages (it will be a first-class publication); 
and what ought it cost, also, to print such a paper each month ? 
we would greatly appreciate your kindness.”” Answer.— You 
do not state type to be used, whether you will have advertise- 
ments to stand through the year, and if covered. We make 
the following specifications for such a job, keeping close as 
possible to what information you have given: 

5,000 monthly ; 32 inside pages with cover, 10 by 1334 or 20 open. Paper 20 
by 28, 35-pound white book, M. F. (4 cents); cover 22 by 28, 50-pound. Set in 


long primer, two columns; three ad. pages on cover, four on the inside, 
two columns. All printed in black, and books wired through the back. 





5,000 

Composition: inside, 32 pages long primer, add 10 per cent for wear 
RRR stig dies ap res ding es emen neha oh 4slanssdiaunedos eQiAnnae 
a cover, 3 pages advertisements, index, etc................ 12.00 
Stock: inside, 20 by 28, 35-pound white book (4 cents), 4 sheets to book 70.00 
“cover, 22 by 28, 50-pound colored medium, 6 cents, two books... 18.00 
Presswork: inside, 8 forms of 4 pages; black ink...................... 60.00 
bp Eas oa shn anna g acs Ung cep oc eACe eh cass en sens cece seccececcée - 990 
PR bcs Sa ea Ne ds hDREAY AKC RREOS MEARE < s'vb oo Feashebbeseckesusssctace I7.aM 
$322.50 


Evidently your facilities will not permit you to print more than 
four pages — print sheetwise and fold in 8’s. Perhaps another 
firm having an old font that is of no use, in this case would 
figure composition lower and make no mention of depreciation; 
then, too, there is the machine composition at 4o cents per 
1,000— both may meet you in competition. Others may esti- 
mate on printing sixteen pages, sheet 4o by 56. Again, it may 
be pointed and folded otmachines. You will have to consider 
all these matters before making your price. A difference of 
$75 can be made on this job. (See page 673 INLAND PRINTER, 
February, 1898, issue.) Figure each edition upon this basis, 
and allow customer 30 cents per 1,000 for standing matter, ads., 
etc. Before starting a job of this kind, make your contract for 
the year and include terms of payment, etc.; leave out nothing; 
it is so much easier to do this at the start. The paper for cover 
can be bought for 5 cents in some localities; the inside for 3{% 
to 4 cents. 


Marit CATALOGUE ESTIMATE.—B. F. Bennett, Atlanta, 
Georgia, writes: ‘‘ We send by this mail catalogue of Douglas 
& Davison, recently printed by a firm here, 15,000 copies for 
$350. A less number of similar job was done here two years 
ago for $750. Please give us an estimate in detail what you 
would have done the work for?’’ Amswer.— There is some- 
thing about this job on which the writer has not been informed. 
It is not a reasonable price for any printer —in fact, the cost of 
composition and paper would almost amount to the figures. 
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Let us get at it. The job is 15,000 copies of a general store 
catalogue, illustrating and describing about every article sold 
over the counter, 96 pages, with cover, and ¢wo order blanks 
perforated and pasted in back of book. The cover is printed 
on 4 pages, black ink throughout. Books wired and covers are 
glued on. Trimmed to 7% by 10%. Books must be delivered, 
bundles or cases. 15,000 


Composition: inside, 96 pages nonpareil, brevier, and display, with cuts 
of articles . pabipe Sabedbbakapcbpe hor bphes peatdeacthassseddN rene 
Making up 99 pages . hake 
Lock-up six 16’s and c cover, aad ‘comiposition 3 3 pages « cover. 
Stock : inside, 32 by 42, 60-pound M. F. book tinted, 500 sheets to: ream, @ 
3% cents, 3 sheets to book.. fe sé estee 252.00 
“* cover, 21 by 33, 60-pound, conted, No. 4, . fear out t sheet, 5% 
cents cost 
* ‘order blanks, 22 by 34, 36-pound writing manila, eight out sheet, 
@ 4 cents cost . ea : 
Presswork, inside: making ready 6 foran @ $3 ‘and ociuning ¢ 90,000 
impressions, black.. roses : 
cover, run single, 4 pages 
- order blank, 2 electros furnished.....................0008- 
Perforating: 15 reams 17 by 22, twice through 
Binding: 2 wire staples, covers glued on 


$276.00 
24.75 
18.75 


¥ 30,000 — two order sheets in each. book. 


Perforate order blanks in sheet 17 by 22 and run through twice. 
Paper should be ordered ‘‘ shipped in cases, not bundles,’’ and 
same cases used in delivery of books. We add 20 per cent 
upon cost of stock generally, although sometimes best to 
reduce — circumstances must regulate that in all cases. 


CATALOGUE AND FOLDER ESTIMATE.— The Hammonds- 
port Herald, Hammondsport, New York, writes: ‘‘ Inclosed 
please find two jobs we have lately executed, upon which there 
is a question as to price charged — one a catalogue of forty-two 
pages with cover, which we printed in 8-page forms, printed in 
black throughout; the other a 12-page folder, 6 by 19% when 
open, printed in green and folded three times. We would like 
these figures at once, that we may get the matter settled up as 
soon as possible. If thére is any expense attached to same 
would gladly remit.” Answer.—I am glad to furnish you 
with the following price, which I think is right: The work is 
very well executed: 

FOLDER —I2 PAGES, LONG FOLD. 4,000 copies. 


Composition: 6 pages display matter, 6 pages set in small pica, border 
around each page, and locking 12-page form.. By .. $10.50 

Paper: 22 by 28, 40-pound S. & S. C. white No.1, 56 cami, heaton seost, 
84-pound, 20 per cent . 

Presswork: make-ready seer panos ae and petite 4 4,000 impressions 
olive green . os veynakelwates . 10.00 

Binding: cut, fold three times ‘and band i in a50's Ss. 2.00 


5-75 


$28.25 
Run on pony, two-revolution, and the work can be done in 
eight hours and no rush. 


CATALOGUE — 42 PAGES, WITH COVER. 1,200 copies. 


Composition : display, general hardware, @ $1.50 
Make-up and lock five 8’s, @ 75 cents 
Paper: inside, 24 by 38, 35-pound white, S.& S.C.,@5 cents, 1 its 
sheets to book, 123-pound.. 
** cover, 20 by 25, 90-pound Datnidar: @r 15 cents, 4 out eden : 

Presswork: make ready five 8's, @ $2.50 

. cover and 2-page form, @ §2 . . 

= printing five 8's, two and cover, r, all ‘black ik. : 
Binding: folded in 8's, gathered, insert and side stitch through cover, 

ibd COST WU 5 so ook no Secale bp tc dbaneoertsstuces: Oks 

$129.00 
You may think the composition too low, but if you have any 
competition you must make them get there with good proofs, 
if newspaper men are used on the job. Let us hear from you 
again. Try and give us more time. We prefer to answer 


through THE INLAND PRINTER. 


EsTIMATING OFFICIAL BALLotTs.— Fitch Brothers, Central 
City, Nebraska, write: As there is nothing like an established 
schedule of prices for printing the official ballot in this State, 
and, as they consequently range all the way from those charged 


THE INLAND PRINTER. 


by favored job offices, who get ‘‘all that the traffic will bear,”’ 
down to those obtained under the fiercest and most reckless 
competition to which the bidding system gives rise, we have 
thought it advisable to write you for a detailed estimate on a 
representative job, say as follows: 


SPECIFICATIONS. 

10,000 ballots (see sample inclosed), namely: 500 on colored poster, 
headed ‘‘ Sample Ballot,’’ and 500 on ‘‘ good quality News,”’ headed ‘“‘ Official 
Ballot,’ for each of ten townships. 

Ballot down to township ticket (designated by the crosses) remains the 
same through entire run of 10,000. 

Change in, say, three of the party tickets for each township, the other 
three remaining the same (blank) throughout the entire run of 10,000. 
(There are rarely more than three parties in a county that have township 
tickets in the field.) 


The ballot submitted by Messrs. Fitch is here reproduced 
much smaller than the original. The firm submit a skeleton 
estimate which is here filled in, and say: ‘‘We have put in 
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nothing as to cost of material necessarily purchased for job, as 
that would depend some, we presume, on subsequent use that 
the office might reasonably expect to get out of it.’’ To this 
we reply that the county commissioners should pay for mate- 
rial unless you want to make an investment. The estimate is 


as follows: 
ESTIMATE, 


5,000 ouernd poster, #4 by 36, 25-pound, 4 cents, ballot, 16 by 20 
5,000 news, “* good quality,” ee 3 cents, ballot, 16 ee 20 
Material. . pda'ey WUDUNE SePscc cbse ee vesene 
Composition, first full form. 

4 10 shifts of headings 

* 9 changes in ween tickets, 3 tickets per change 
Presswork, 10,000 impressions. . Mis Vows Oh os O6 Gog tbe eeu 

4 extra for changes 





BACK NUMBERS OF THE INLAND PRINTER. 

We have recently received returns from newsdealers, which 
will enable us to fill a few orders for back numbers of THE 
INLAND PRINTER, as far back as January, 1898. At the time a 
number of subscriptions were received we were unable to sup- 
ply these back numbers, and so notified subscribers. If any 
now desire to purchase the back numbers mentioned, we can 
furnish them at 20 cents each if orders are sent in immediately. 
Look up your files, and see if you need any of the numbers. 














DEATH OF LEANDER. 


Half-tone by 
ELECTRIC CITY ENGRAVING COMPANY, 
Buffalo, New York. 
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PROCESS ENGRAVING NOTES AND QUERIES. 


CONDUCTED BY S, H. HORGAN. 

In this department, queries addressed to The Inland Printer regard- 
ing process engraving will be recorded and answered, and the experi- 
ences and suggestions of engravers and printers are solicited hereto. It 
is believed that herein will be found a medium for the interchange of 
valuable hints and suggestions never before offered to those in interest. 

To REMOVE STAINS FROM HALF-TONES.— James Nowy, 
Chicago, inquires for information as to how to remove stains 
from half-tones. ‘‘I am having considerable trouble in this line. 
I have tried ammonia, but it does not give entire satisfaction.” 
Answer.— To remove stains from copper half-tones some oper- 
ators use acetic acid and salt, the salt being dissolved in the 
acid. The half-tone can be brushed with this without disturb- 
ing the enamel. 

PHOTO-ENGRAVERS’ WaGEs.— According to the agreement 
between the American Society of Photo-Engravers and’ Photo- 
Engravers’ Union No. 1 the scale of wages in New York City is 
as follows: Half-tone photographers, etchers’ and finishers, 
each receive $25 per week; line photographers, etchers and 
finishers receive $18 per week; provers, $18 per week; routers, 
$18 per week, and blockers, $15 per week. In Philadelphia, 
half-tone photographers, etchers and finishers, each receive $20 
per week; line photographers, etchers and finishers receive $16 
per week; routers receive $18 per week; provers, $17 per week, 
and blockers, $11 per week. ; 

VERDIGRIS ON Hatr-Tones.—Nash & Nash, Tipton, 
Indiana, write: ‘‘We put away a half-tone’ as clean as we 
could make it, and in a few days found spots of verdigris on 
it, which we have been unable to remove thoroughly. Please 
advise in your query department how to prevent this, also how 
to remove verdigris after deposited.” Answer.— There is a 
virtue in not cleaning too well. The slightest quantity of a 
vegetable acid, such as a fruit stain, will produce verdigris. If 
the half-tones are cleaned with benzine or kerosene and not too 
well a slight film of oil is left to protect the copper. See ‘“‘ How 
to Remove Stains from Half-Tones,’’ this column. 

Dors ENAMEL PREVENT WEAR OF ZINC HALF-TONES ?— 
‘‘North Dakota”’ says the Minneapolis 77idune uses some sort 
of an enamel to protect their half-tones and etchings from wear 
on long runs. An artist on that paper showed him a zinc etching 
which was evidently covered with some kind of enamel, making 
it look almost like a copper half-tone. He wants to know if it 
is the regular enamel and if it does prevent wear. Answer.— 
There is no danger of wear on the hard zinc used in this case. 
The zinc must be hard to use enamel, and after etching the plate 
it is easier to leave the enamel on than remove it. It gives a 
smoother printing surface than the zinc and adds slightly to the 
relief of the raised lines and dots. These are reasons enough 
for retaining the enamel, though it will not wear as well as the 
bare zinc. 

WHEN Is IT PROFITABLE TO ADD AN ENGRAVING PLANT ?— 
‘‘ Editor,’”’ Logan, Iowa, writes: ‘‘ Will you please inform me 
whether it is possible for a printer and photographer to. make 
plates for printing purposes? That is, can it be done cheaply 
enough so that it would be practicable? I would like to be able 


at times to make plates to illustrate the paper with, but there are + 


no engraving establishments within a reasonable distance, and 
then the cost would be considerable.”” Amswer.— An editor 
could learn to photo-engrave the cuts for his paper. So also 
could he make his own ink; but is not his time too valuable to 
employ it in that way? Better arrange with the nearest engrav- 
ing establishment and when the engraving bills reach $50 
weekly then it becomes profitable to consider your own 
engraving plant. 

HAtF-TONE IN NEW ZEALAND.—John B. Berry & Co., 
Auckland, New Zealand, send a half-tone block which, they 
write, is about the average of work of that description done 
there. They find their half-tone does not compare with that of 
THE INLAND PRINTER, and want to know if the block they send 
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is a good or even fair one, and what would be the cost of such 
a block in Chicago. Answer.—The block is a zinc half-tone, 
and the chief trouble with it is the impurity of the zinc on which 
it is etched. Pure zinc is difficult to get in almost every country, 
and for that reason copper has superseded it. The other fault 
with this half-tone is, the photographer closed up the dots too 
much in the negative; the dots in the high lights were too fine 
on the metal before etching, so that ‘they etched away before 
sufficient depth was obtained. The cost of such a block would 
be $2 in Chicago. The writer has been trying zinc for engraving 
purposes since 1881, trying in that time all kinds in the market, 
both domestic and foreign, and never finding a zinc entirely 
satisfactory. It gives him much satisfaction to acknowledge 
that the rolling mills have at last succeeded in producing a zinc 
that is absolutely pure and free from holes, blisters and other 
surface blemishes, the price paid for it being 15% cents per 
pound. 


SCREENS FOR THREE-COLOR Work.— For those desirous 
of making their own three-color screens, H. Thiry, of Paris, 
recommends the following aniline dyes: Chrysoidine and 
erythrosine for the orange; malachite and chrysoidine for the 
green, and methylviolet 6x for the violet. These dyes are dis- 
solved in alcohol, heated to boiling point, and in the following 
proportions: 


Chrysoidine.........  asaeciine MISONO sided wteesivetheos ceases, TOOURCES 
one | SS Se eet NM, 
Erythrosine......... ira earrnna ke sheen bOSesons oa on nalec'ys See 
PPO aso 5555 ea wc ekecn nee Ossc cosas) SRA 
adele «6s vs ns esd Coreen (nett teen bniscet ete tse 10 ounces 
Malachite green............2.0+0 . 175 grains 
Methylviolet ........ Leong POND vids wens soak Dae wie ee be Io ounces 
pd NER Ee ons a 150 grains 


When these dyes are dissolved in their separate portions of 
alcohol they are filtered carefully a couple of times and allowed 


to cool. A plain collodion is made as follows: 

SG POE CEE RICO Sooo s 5 nis caine ov conw baton asso. te.ne sadecbdolsbanes o¢° 2S GUMCER 
Conc. sulphuric ether..........-.....004+ Be TERA hn Oe yh 73% ounces 
OTR UTTE CUPCMIINT os 6 is cSnn ec awinbing Vane esa My cicnis G4 06 Loon an dues) LOO TRINS 


When this collodion is filtered, measure it into four bottles, 
each containing one-quarter of the whole. Now add 13{ ounces 
of the chrysoidine solution previously made to one of the bot- 
tles of collodion; 134 ounces of the erythrosine solution to 
another of the portions of collodion, and so on with the remain- 
ing dyes and the last two portions of collodion. After a few 
days these four bottles of colored collodion are ready for use. 
The glasses to be coated should be the purest white plate, of 
exactly the same thickness and thoroughly clean. Each screen 
is made of two glasses coated on their inner surfaces with col- 
ored collodion and the two glasses cemented together with 
Canada balsam. For the blue screen both glasses are coated 
with the methylviolet collodion. For the green screen one 
glass is coated with the malachite green collodion and the 
other glass with the chrysoidine collodion much reduced. For 
the orange filter one glass is coated with the chrysoidine collo- 
dion and the other with the erythrosine collodion. It should 
be remembered that the precise colors of the screens will 
depend on the kind of dry plates used, and when a set of 
screens are made they should be tested by photographing a 
color chart ‘containing among the colors strips of paper printed 
in the yellow, red and blue printing inks used. Corrections can 
then be made by strengthening or reducing the dyes before 
making the next set of screens. 


CoaTING CopPER PLATES WITH ENAMEL.—“‘ Sunny South ”’ 
writes: ‘‘I have been a close student of the process depart- 
ment of your paper for three or four years, but as yet I am 
unable to get the results I wish to in the enamel for my half- 
tone plates. I am using the formula given by Mr. Jenkins in 
his book on ‘‘ Photo-Engraving’’; but this enamel does not 
give the same appearance to the plates as those I have seen 
made by Manz, Franklin, Binner, Sanders, and any number of 
houses of the North. The enamel on these plates have what I 





















would call a translucent effect, the copper showing through, 
while on my plates the enamel is a reddish-brown, and is 
opaque. I think you will: understand what I mean and that I 
wish to improve the appearance of the plates themselves, and 
the fault lies in the enamel. Can you give me any information 
which will enable me to attain the result I desire either through 
a better formula or a change in Mr. Jenkins’ that will give me 
the translucent effect?’’? Answer.— The translucent appear- 
ance of the enamel-coated copper plate is due largely to two 
reasons — the color and brightness of polish of the copper used, 
and the thinness of the enamel coating. There is much differ- 
ence in the color of copper. Usually the purer it is the duller 
and softer; while the more zinc it contains the nearer it 
approaches brass, and the brighter and harder it is. It can also 
be polished so as to have a matt surface that does not reflect 
light, or it can be polished like a mirror. Now, the brighter 
the copper the more light it will reflect through the enamel 
coating, and the thinner the coating the less the light will be 
obstructed. The thinness of the coating depends much on the 
speed at which the plate is whirled and dried. The faster the 
whirling the thinner the coating. One of the finest half-tone 
engravers in New York says, in speaking of the delicacy of the 
enamel film he depends on to protect his copper plates, that it 
is ‘‘merely a breath.’”’ It is indeed a transparent film, his 


enamel coating, but it requires delicate treatment in etching. 


The rule is that the finer the half-tone screen the thinner the 
enamel protection can be. 





NOTES ON JOB COMPOSITION: 


BY ED S. RALPH. 


Under this head will appear, each month, suggestive comment on the 
composition of jobwork, advertisements, etc. Specimens for this depart- 
ment must be clearly printed in black ink on white paper, and mailed 
flat to Ed S. Ralph, Is East Liberty street, Springfield, Ohio. 

H. E. Taytor, Chicago, Illinois.— Your specimens are neat 
and well balanced. 

GEORGE M. AmsrosE, Lake Park, IIlinois—The Weis 
folder is neat and attractive. 

CHARLES M. Kress, Galion, Ohio.— Your specimens are 
very neat and quite artistic. 

CompPosITE PRINTING Company, New York.— Your folder 
is unique and artistically designed. ‘ 

E. G. Bates, Albert Lea, Minnesota.—Your work is all of 
a very pleasing and artistic nature. 

Mack, Cleveland, Ohio.—We agree with you as regards the 
ink employed on your No. 1 specimen. 

Emit RABE, JR., Rockville, Connecticut.— Your specimens 
are excellent, and some of them quite artistic. 

HERALD PRINTING CompANy, Chippewa Falls, Wisconsin. 
Your ads. are neat and the color schemes good. 

O. C. HANSELL, Adrian, Minnesota.— Your specimens are 
very neat and attractive, being on the artistic order. 

C. T. Lemen, Dansville, New York.—Your cover design 
for the B. Y. P. U. is a very neat and artistic one. 

SAMUEL J. HunTER, Reading, Pennsylvania.— Your work 
is neat and well balanced. We see no serious faults. 

Carr, Prompt Printer, Cleveland, Ohio.— Your specimens 
are all of a very pleasing character, being attractive and artistic 
as well. 

R. W. Brrp, Marion, Indiana.— Your cover-page is quite 
artistic as to design. We think the rejected design is the more 
artistic. 

Epwarp W. Stutes, Grand Forks, North Dakota.— Your 
Epworth League programme is certainly an artistic one from all 
points of view. 

S. A. Pattison, Condon, Oregon.— You are doing very 
well, considering your equipment and experience. We think 
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it wrong to employ capitals of Art Gothic for display lines, on 
account of its being hard to read at a glance. Seek to have 
your work legible. 

S. B. Coates, Stockton, California.—The insert for the 
Daily Independent, also the card for D. T. Creamer & Co., are 
artistic and very attractive. 

T. M. Watson, New Brunswick, New Jersey.—Your label 
is very good. The pamphlet cover is an excellent piece of 
composition and very artistic. 

G. B. TuLey, San Luis Obispo, California.— The balance 
on your headings is all right, but in a great many instances 
the composition lacks strength. 

E. G. Krnyon, Gate Center, Kansas.— With the exception 
of the ornaments on your card, which we think should be 
omitted, the job is very creditable. 

GEORGE H. Mason, Prescott, Ontario.— Your bill-head is 
excellent as to plan, and quite artistic, but we think you could 
have gotten a better color combination. 

BurGEss, Salt Lake City, Utah.— Your blotters are well and 
forcefully displayed, and we think you have done about as well 
as could be expected with your equipment. 


C. L. Jonson, Palmer, Massachusetts.— Your two card 
specimens are excellent, both as regards composition and press- 
work. We have no criticisms to make on them. 


W. E. ScHeE!, Cascade, Iowa.— Your specimens evidence 
neatness, but not art. The Speaker cuts have no place on office 
stationery. They were never intended for such use. 

Victor HoRNYANSZKY, Budapest.— Your publication is 
certainly a meritorious one. The work is quite artistic and 
should be the means of bringing you increased patronage. 

E. E. FRAUNFELTER, Ashville, Ohio.—The catchlines on 
the heading of the Ashville Bent Works are too prominent. Do 
not use such large type for this purpose. Your own heading is 
very good. 

R. D. WiLson, Beattie, Kansas.— The customer’s choice 
of the Hawk note-head was correct. It is the best in every 
way. Your race poster is excellent, both as to composition 
and presswork. 

D. G. GrirFiTH & Son, Elkader, Iowa.— Your composi- 
tion is very good, but your presswork is faulty. On linen stock 
you use too little ink and less impression than will force the 
stock to properly take the ink. 

Lytton ALLEY, Nashville, Tennessee.— The color scheme 
of the Ivy Lodge heading, printed in blue and gold, is the 
most harmonious. The Diffy ad. is a good one, but the Fry & 
Freeman ad. is a trifle too fancy. 

E. G. Conner, Huntington, Indiana.— Your composition is 
entirely too fancy, and the color schemes anything but harmo- 
nious. If it is at all possible for you to do so, we would advise 
you to join the Specimen Exchange. 

C. A. WALTERS, Elizabeth, Illinois.— We would not advise 
you to employ curved lines. They take up needless time and 
are out of date. The quality of the ink which you are using on 
your stationery work is not good enough. 

STARNAMAN BROTHERS, Berlin, Ontario. — The trouble with 
your litho-tint work is that you do not print the type portions 
in strong enough color. Use a light tint for the litho block, 
and a much stronger ink for the reading matter. 4 

Aucust KRANTz,. Salem, Oregon.— As to design, your 
specimens are on the artistic order. In two instances you have 
employed too much ornamentation. We refer to the two 
letter-heads. Your envelope corner is an excellent one. 

H. G. VoruEEs, Harrisonburg, Virginia.— The heading for 
the Spirit of the Valley is your best specimen. The great 
trouble with your work is that you try to make too many dis- 
play lines, and make them all too prominent. Make fewer dis- 
play lines. Pick out the things which should have prominence, 
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and make them forceful, then put the secondary matter in 
smaller type, paying particular attention to the whiting out, 
balance and finish. 

CHARLES E. Dawson, Whitley, Surrey, England.— Your 
specimens of “‘ ye olde style’’ are of excellent character. They 
are faithful representations of the simplicity which prevailed in 
days long gone by — work which will always have a charm. 

STANDARD PRINTING ComPANY, Pittsburg, Pennsylvania.— 
Your blotters are excellent and very attractive. The Standard 
Printing Company say they will be pleased to exchange blotters 
with other firms of printers, using this method of advertising. 

WILLIAM LEGGETT, Lexington, Michigan.— Your ads. are 
very good, especially for programme work. We do not think 
the squares of border on the outside of rules in the News ad. 
helped its appearance, although it required more time in which 
to complete the ad. 

ArtHuR A. ScHAAB, New York.— The composition on 
your card is all right, as to form, but the address is set in too 
prominent type to conform to the rest of the type employed. 
It is in better form to use a plain card, the fancy-edged cards 
having gone out of date. 

G. M. WATERMAN, Sidney, lowa.— The programme for the 
Congregational Church is all right as to plan, and on the artis- 
tic order, but the arrangement of the matter in the upper part 
of the panel is not very good. The abbreviation of the word 
‘“* Association’ is especially bad. 
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not accommodate the sized line which the compositor wished 
to use. But now, when a better way has been found in which 
to do the work, such practices should be relegated to the rear 
and forgotten. One piece of your work is quite artistic — the 
folder issued by your firm. 


R. H. Mies, Stuart, Iowa.—Your parcel of specimens, 
now before us, is rather better than anything that we have had 
from you, and we are very much pleased to see great improve- 
ment in your work. The most artistic specimen is the little 
booklet for Charles E. Smull. The Holmes & Williams 
heading is very neat. 


AN OLD SUBSCRIBER, in Hastings, Nebraska, sends us an 
eighth sheet dodger, printed, evidently, by some amateur for a 
department store in that vicinity. We have been asked repeat- 
edly to give our opinion of such work as this for trade-getting 
purposes. We will repeat that it is not good. It may seem 
cheap, but in reality it is very dear. 


THADDEUS S. WALING, Freehold, New Jersey.— The half- 
sheet hanger is a good one, being quite attractive. Eight-point 
Jenson is too large for the matter set in capitals on the 7ran- 
script heading. The border composing the panel on the Hen- 
dricks heading is too heavy. The ornamentation at the left of 
the main display line should be omitted. 


J. E. Smiru, Charlotte, North Carolina.— The composition 
on the Wharton School catalogue cover is not good. There is 
entirely too much rulework and too many fancy ornaments 
The composition on the Children’s 
Day programme is much the best, but the use of the Tudor 
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O. M. Davis, Marion, Indiana.—The cover-page of the used in its construction. 
Marion Normal College catalogue is a very artistic one. The 
Fania REID’S 
BEAUTIFUL PLAY a 
WILL E. NANKEVILLE, Manager. 
Re Pik No. 1. 


Human Hearts heading, No. 1, which we reproduce, is also on 
the artistic order and quite pleasing. 

R. A. Harris, McMinnville, Oregon.— There is no choice 
in the Wade headings. Neither one is very good. The Emer- 
gency Club Programme is all right. The Simmons envelope 
corner, the card for the Portable Pantry Co., and the Hodson 
ad. are excellent pieces of composition. 

Joun G. Ferris, Keokuk, lowa.— The composition on 
your blotter is all right, but the color scheme is faulty. We 
have reference to the manner in which you have worked the 
border. Never attempt to use so much color as you have on 
this job. Use a strong color sparingly. — 

PERRY & DRENAN, Manchester, Ohio.— The card inclosed 
in the border and set in Florentine Old Style is the most artis- 
tic and best design. The line ‘‘Manchester, Ohio,”’ is too 
large. The De Vinne card is not bad, but the wording should 
have been broken up more, and a different design employed. 
_ Davip Otson, Chicago, Illinois.— You deserve much credit 
for the progress you have made in four years at the trade and 
also for your proficiency in the English language. We are 
pleased with the headway you are making in engraving. Your 
work shows us that you should be provided with a regular set 
of engravers’ tools. 

JosepH W. Waite, Kankakee, Illinois.— There is too much 
fancy work on the cover for the Electric Park Theater, and it is 
folly to set lines diagonally in the forms. This was done in 
former times mainly because the width of the measure would 





Black caps, in conjunction with the De Vinne, is not good. Be 
careful of these doubtful combinations, as they are likely to 
produce a wrong-font appearance. 

D. A. McGrisson, Buckingham, Ontario.— The following 
wording on a card of the Rockland Hotel is too prominent: 
‘‘Good Liquors and Cigars. First-class table. Large and well 
furnished rooms.’’ The ornament at the end of the last line 
should be omitted. It is not a good plan to try to make read- 
ing matter fill the entire card, on jobs of this kind. 

J. S. Tomas, Jefferson, lowa.— We note what you say in 
reference to examples of color printing being in the Specimen 
Exchange. No one should put more labor on any job of work 
than the price received for it justifies. This sort of work 
always commands a larger price. Your composition on all the 
specimens is excellent, harmony and balance both good. 


B. S. McKippy, Kansas City, Missouri.—J. S. Warick and 
The Western Real Estate and Loan headings are both excellent 
pieces of composition. You deserve great credit for handling 
so large an amount of matter in such a creditable manner. 
The Institute Printing Company’s card is very attractive. We 
are pleased to note the decided improvement in your work. 


G. A. CRowpDEN, Mendota, Illinois.— We think the design 
of a composing rule on the business card of a religious pub- 
lishing house is out of place. Leave off the embossed com- 
posing rule and set the firm name on exactly the same plan as 
now employed, printing it straight on the card instead of diag- 
onally, employing one size larger type, and you will have a 























faultless card. The title-page of the Mendota Woman’s Club 
is excellent. Be cautious about employing too many faces of 
type on any job. Do not use too much border. Better use 
none than too much. 

C. H. BowpEn, Dover, Maine.— It would have been better 
to have confined yourself strictly to the use of Bradley and 
Jenson in the construction of the Bicycle Meet Programme. 
Gothics and old style types do not harmonize very well as a 
rule, especially when used in conjunction, as evidenced on this 
job. Your half-sheet hangers are among the best we have 
seen. 

L. Hoover, Franklin, Tennessee.— You are improving in 
your composition. The No. 1 Roberts heading is neater than 
No. 2. The Mays Hotel heading is very neat. The color 
scheme on the Bennett & Campbell head- 
ing is faulty. Do not try to use colors 
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say this for some time, but we do not wish it understood that 
your specimens are of an inferior class, when looked at from 
your view-point. 

J. M. SNypER & Son, Arcanum, Ohio.— The headings for 
the Arcanum Milling Company and Thomas are your best speci- 
mens of this class of work. Do not use such combinations as 
you have on the heading of H. J. Niswonger & Co. This makes 
the job have a wrong-font appearance. Be careful and do not 
use type so nearly uniform in size for your display work. Be 
careful of your ornamentation. Do not use ornaments between 
words in display lines. 

Henry D. Tart, Riverhead, New York.— Your specimens 
evidence more than ordinary artistic taste in old style printing. 
We reproduce two of your specimens, No. 2 and No. 3. No. 3 








in this manner. Your presswork, as a 
rule, is good, but in some instances you 
ate too sparing of both impression and 
ink, 

CHARLES W. ROLL, Pittsburg, Penn- 
sylvania.— The Steinmacher and Stone 
headings are your best specimens. These 
are very neat and tasty, but we cannot 
say as much for the heading of G. F. 
Lawall. There seems to be too much 
sameness to this heading. We think you 
could have improved your own folder. 
We would advise you to get up work of 
this class on a more artistic scale. 

NuMERoOvs parcels of specimens have 
been received by the editor of this depart- 
ment, unaccompanied by letters or any- 
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thing to indicate who sent them. To be pan sll 

sure, we keep an alphabetical list of all pond 

patrons who have ever sent in specimens Engravers 

for criticism, but it is not safe to guess 

who the senders are, and we will not pay Nao: 


attention to parcels which do not plainly 
indicate the names and addresses of the parties sending them. 
CHARLES D. SCHOONMAKER, Genoa, Illinois.— As to the 
composition on the Daily Report of the Cold Riser Creamery, 
the only criticism which we can make is that some space should 
be allowed at the top of the lines in the box headings. On the 
card of the Hotel Allen, the line ‘‘ First-class accommoda- 
tions throughout”’ is too large, and the strip of border under- 
neath it should have been omitted. 


M. Emit SCHIELE, Leer, Germany.— Your specimens, while 
a trifle too fancy for American customers, yet are up to date as 
compared with other letterpress specimens received from Ger- 
many. We would consider it a useless expenditure of time to 
employ so much ornamentation. Your blotter, issued in 
pamphlet form, is a very good one. Here we send the blotters 
out loose, in size about 4 by g inches. 

Warren F. Cressy, Riverhead, New York.— The heading 
of the Courier is your best example, and a very neat job as to 
design. The two ornaments on the Stigler heading are in bad 
form. Your ads. are neat, but the display is not any too force- 
ful, Be careful and give ads. all the white space possible, make 
few display lines, and make these very forceful, but not so 
large that they will eat up all the white space. 


W. H. Letuesy & Co., Broken Hill, New South Wales.— 
We often wonder why it is that some of our foreign cousins put 
so much unnecessary labor into their composition. While your 
specimens are up to date as compared with other job specimens 
from the foreign brethren, yet we cannot refrain from asking 
the question. We do not think it other than extravagance in 
point of time. Simplicity should be the rule and we hope to 
see the day when it will prevail. We have had it in mind to 
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was printed on buff handmade deckle-edge, in brown ink, 
which made a very harmonious and pleasing combination. 


ALBERT C. SUMANN, Chicago, IIlinois.— As a whole, your 
composition is very neat and tasty. The only jobs to which 
we take exception are the cards of John Weinies and Richard 
H. Bird. The main trouble with these is that you have not 
given enough prominence to the firm name. As regards your 
own card, we would advise you to strengthen the name a trifle, 
and use one size larger card. Otherwise your work is excel- 
lent. 

W. A. MartTIN, Liberal, Missourii— The card and note- 
head of the Ozark Hotel are very good for work of this class. 
The composition on your blotter could have been improved. 
The words ‘‘ Printers and Stationers’’ should have had more 
prominence. The paragraph at the bottom of the blotter 
should have been set in a trifle smaller type. The presswork 
on your samples is faulty, but we believe you can overcome 
this. 

E. N. RuGcG, Winnipeg, Manitoba.— As a whole your work 
is very neat, and in some cases the composition is quite artis- 
tic. The cover for the M. W. Grand Lodge, F. and A. M., is 
your most artistic piece of work. Be careful in your use of 
ornaments, pointers and other fancy things. Use them spar- 
ingly and strive to have your work present a clean-cut, well- 
balanced appearance. Simplicity is a great feature in artistic 
letterpress work. 

FREDERICK G. SMITH, Springfield, Massachusetts.— You 
deserve much credit for the artistic composition evidenced on 
nearly every piece of work in your large and varied parcel of 
specimens. The work for the Homestead Club, and pages 
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from the three publications, are among the most artistic. The 
E. S. Gregory & Son advertisement, set in De Vinne, is much 
the best, but it-was a mistake to start it with the small line, 
‘‘ Dealers in,’’ because it gives the reader an impression that 
some preceding sentence had been omitted. Really, it is 
meaningless as it stands. 

WE have been the recipients this month of a large number 
of specimens which were executed by persons who do not 
deserve even the considerate appellation ‘‘ Amateur.’’ These 
persons will always be in evidence. At regular intervals of 
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time their work is sent us by persons who feel that they are 
ruining the trade. This is all a mistake. The specimens show 
up like dangerous rocks in the sea of trade, when compared 


with work that is turned out from the many first-class establish- 
ments today. The trade of a firm which will lower its dignity 
by using such stuff is not worth having. 

R. L. Jomner, Caldwell, Texas.— The heading of the Hunt 
Grocery Company is good as to plan, but the name of the firm 
should have been set in 24-point and the words ‘“‘ Groceries 
and Confectioneries’’ in 18-point. This will lengthen the top 
line. Then place the words ‘‘ Groceries and’’ in one line and 
‘* Confectioneries ’’ immediately underneath it. If you happen 
to have this form standing, try this plan and see if you do not 
think it improves its appearance. The Caldwell House head- 
ing is excellent, but there is too much border employed in the 
construction of the Houston & Jordan heading. 

Epwarp A. TartE, Galesburg, Illinois.— Two shades lighter 
buff tint on the Wagoner Printing Company’s letter-head, 
together with the omission of the two griffins at the lower cor- 
ner of panel, would improve the appearance of the heading. 
The names of the firm are all right as they are. As to the card 
of the Galesburg Ice Company, we do not think it good. The 
three’ rows of border inside the panel should be omitted; now 
move the price list down 24 points, and above the rule dividing 
the price list from the border place the words ‘‘ Pure Ice Manu- 
factured from Distilled Artesian Water.’’ Put the words ‘‘ Pure 
Ice’’ in as large a size of Bradley as the measure will allow, 
or, if you prefer it, make two lines of it and set it in Satanick. 
Give more prominence to the balance of the sentence than you 
have now. This plan will relieve the card of its crowded 
appearance and make it much more effective. There is too 
much work on this firm’s letter-head. Your other work is very 
neat and attractive. 

W. A. Brown, Fairmont, Minnesota.— The plan of your 
cover is very good. The use of the border as a tint-block for 
the central panel rather detracts from the clear-cut appearance 
it would have otherwise presented. The line ‘‘ Premium List’’ 
should have been accorded more prominence. ‘‘ Fairmont, 
Minnesota,’’? should have been smaller. The ‘‘ Thirty-third 
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Annual Fair’”’ should also have had more prominence. The 
joining of your rules at the corners is rather faulty. You should 
use your best endeavors to overcome this. The bill-head of 
F. W. Betts has several faults. The following lines and words 
should have had much less prominence: ‘‘ Established 1881,”’ 
‘* Bought of,’’ ‘‘ Manufacturers,’’ and ‘‘ Dealers in all kinds of.’’ 
We think if these changes were made the heading would have 
a much neater appearance. 

Joun G. KELLy, New York City, asks the following ques- 
tion regarding margins in book forms: ‘‘ In a twelve or twenty- 
four page form, how do you get the margin in the cut-off? 
Your book of ‘ Hints on Imposition’ does not explain it so far 
as I can see.’’ The writer is not familiar with the methods of 
the book of which Mr. Kelly speaks, but we can give him infor- 
mation which will assist him or any reader in finding the mar- 
gins on any form. The sixteen-page form is made up head to 
head, and the cut-off, or eight-page form, is made up foot to 
foot. That is, the feet of the pages on the cut-off are made up 
to the feet of the pages of either end of the sixteen-page form. 
It makes no difference on which end the cut-off is placed. But, 
should it be desirable to fold the job in one signature, this will 
make a difference, in so far as the pages falling in their proper 
positions is concerned. The writer makes up all his forms to 
a lay-out, and for the benefit of all has prepared a crudely 
drawn diagram of one side of a twenty-four-page form for a 
cut-off. The margins are designed for a William Morris handle 
at the bottom, wider margins at the outside than at the inside 
or binding edge. The margins at the top should be equal to 
those at the trim edge. This diagram shows the trim, margins 
at the head, foot and sides, together with the size of type page. 
In order to make the practicability of this method the more 
apparent, we will say that all the pages are not of a uniform 
size, some of them having cuts which require straddling, etc. 
These lay-outs furnish an unfailing guide to the make-up on all 
matters of this kind, enable him to do the work in much less 
time and do it more accurately than by old methods. The 
proper way to make these lay-outs is to get a sheet of paper 
the size the form is to be printed on, allowing, usually, for one- 
fourth inch trim at side and top and bottom of pages. This 
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being the case, and provided there is no waste stock or scrap 
to come off the sheet, start to make the lay-out by marking oft 
a quarter of an inch all around the sheet, as shown in the dia- 
gram; allow for the trims and margins, the latter of which will 
have to be ‘determined from the size of the type page. We 
have not the room to go further into detail, but experience has 
demonstrated to the writer that this is the best and most prac- 
tical method, especially for complicated forms. It might be 
well to add that these lay-outs are placed on top of the form, 
and that the lines extending as they do from edge to edge of 
sheet, will show just where to place the type page and how 
much furniture to put in for margins and trim. The gripper 
edge and side guide should always be marked, and these edges 
should always be worked from in making up the form. 








ANNUAL CONVENTION OF PHOTO-ENGRAVERS., 
ENTION was made in our last number of the second 
annual convention of the National Association of 
Photo-Engravers, held at Brighton Beach, near New 
York, August 11, 12 and 13. At the time our forms for Sep- 
tember went to press, we had not received communications 
from those present giving their views of the convention, and of 
the good accomplished by that association. Numbers of these 
have since been received and we take pleasure in presenting 
them herewith, together with several half-tones which may be 
of interest to those present at that convention. Mr. Lon 
Sanders, the new president, is confident that the association 
will continue to grow in numbers and in usefulness. He says 
of the recent gathering: ‘‘The second annual convention of 
the National Association of Photo-Engravers proves that the 
work to be performed by this association is of undoubted 
advantage in every city in America. The men who attended 
this convention were among the most progressive and intelli- 
gent in the business, with a desire to elevate the industry to a 
higher plane. With such men, the future success of this 
organization is not a doubt but a certainty. The fact that after 
the existence of the National Association for over a year we 
have gained in membership, and the feeling of confidence in 
one another has grown, shows that this association is upon a 
solid footing. We have mapped out a number of valuable 
moves for the betterment of the engraving business during the 
coming year, which will be of great benefit to every photo- 
engraver in the country, and the firms who are not members 
should at once take up this matter and write the secretary or 
myself for full information concerning the details of our work.” 
Following are the letters received: 


Oliver Hoblitzell, Jr., Baltimore Engraving Company.— Our attendance 
upon the convention was more than repaid by the benefits derived there- 
from. Prior to attending the convention we were not acquainted with our 
fellow-competitors except in a few cases. We met many of them and found 
a body of earnest, business-like gentlemen. The exchanges of opinion in 
convention and by personal intercourse threw new lights upon business and 
its general condition, and a better feeling was created by so meeting and 
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Lon SANDERS, 


President National Association of Photo-Engravers. 


Business was enacted of a character calculated to 
Everything 


discussing matters. 
improve our condition and better systematize our organization. 
has a beginning, and we have made a flying start. 

Oscar Binner, Binner Engraving Company, Chicago.— Comparing this 
second convention with the first, one thing that impressed me more than any- 
thing else was that many of those who seemed to take such a deep and active 
interest in this second convention were the ones who a year ago could not be 
approached in reference to the National Association of Photo-Engravers, 
especially considering that it represents some of the best photo-engravers in 
the country. The question of a national association benefiting the craft 
seems to be an assured fact. It is not a question any more of whether it will 
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be a success, for it has been proved to be a success. The work done the first 
year (which naturally is the most difficult year with any new organization) 
has been such as to win over many of those who at first remained on the out- 
side and doubted the advisability and feasibility of a national association of 
photo-engravers. Another point which impressed me forcibly was the fact 
that since our organization not a single member has handed in his resigna- 
tion, or indicated in any way that he has not benefited therefrom, and I sin- 
cerely hope that at the next convention of photo-engravers (which has been 
decided to be held at Put-in-Bay, on account of its being more conveniently 
situated) we will have a still greater attendance than at the last, which, how- 
ever, was indeed very encouraging. In looking over the membership of the 


C. H. BRANDON, 


F. A. RINGLER, 


First Vice-President, National Asso- 
ciation of Photo-Engravers. 


Second Vice-President, National Asso- 
ciation of Photo-Engravers. 


National Association, one thing is very impressive, and should be quite an 
inducement to those who are not yet members, and that is, that we number 
among our members some of the best-known houses in the country. We 
count among our members some of the most progressive establishments in 
America. By that I do not necessarily mean the largest houses, for we have 
learned during the past year that sometimes the houses who employ only a 
dozen men are just as progressive as the larger houses; and is it not a fact 
that the larger houses of today were the small ones of yesterday? If pro- 
gressive houses find it beneficial to be members of the association, should this 
fact alone not be proof to others why they should become members of the 
National Association of Engravers? When I look at the condition of affairs 
two or three years ago, and note how many photo-engravers scoffed at the 
idea of getting the photo-engravers of the United States together, and then 
look at the situation today, I realize more than ever before how much has 
been accomplished and feel satisfied that the work a few of us labored on is 
finally bearing fruit. 

H. A. Gatchel, Gatchel & Manning, Philadelphia.—My experience in 
attending the recent second annual convention of the photo-engravers would 
prove that already much good has been accomplished, and the outlook for 


B. W. WILSON, Jr., 


Treasurer, National Association of 
Photo-Engravers. 


C. C. CARGILL, 


Secretary, National Associa- 
tion of Photo-Engravers. 


future benefits is quite bright. The personal acquaintanceship and social 
intercourse, with the exchanging of ideas, etc., with the competing manu- 
facturing photo-engravers of the country, could not help but have an uplift- 
ing effect among the trade in general, and, with pleasant anticipation, I 
look forward to the time for the third annual convention. 

Harry C. Jones, New York.—I think any meeting of the photo-engravers 
which promotes a feeling of better fellowship in the trade is certain to be of 
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advantage. While I hope at some future time something may be accom- 
plished which will be of real value, we must, of course, not expect too much 
at the start. 

Julius Regenstein, Columbian Engraving & Electrotyping Company, Cht- 
cago.— When I left Buffalo after the last convention of the National Associa- 
tion of Photo-Engravers I felt very confident that the engravers’ craft will 
get great benefit from this gathering of competitors, and I am very glad to 
say that I was not mistaken. Our last convention in New York was a great 
success, and the indications are that the National Association of Photo- 
Engravers will be a permanent institution. In my opinion, the question of 
prices is a matter of secondary consideration. The prices will adjust them- 


L. H. McKInstry, 


Third Vice-President, National Asso- 
ciation of Photo-Engravers. 


selves all right as long as we engravers stand together and are good friends. 
When two figure on a job, and they are friends, there is very little chance 
that one will try to injure the other one by cutting his price and in that way 
not give him a chance to make a decent living. That taking customers away 
and cutting prices may work all right between strangers, especially when 
they are competitors in business, but not near as well where friends figure on 
one and the same job. 

Vernon Royle, John Royle & Sons, Paterson, New Jersey.— As I was not 
present at the business meetings of the National Association of Photo- 
Engravers, but only participated in the closing festivities, I think it hardly 
appropriate for me to express any views as to the work of the association, or 
the good accomplished by the recent convention. I retain a very pleasant 
impression of the clambake, however, and if the officers of the association 
perform their duties as skillfully as the cooks did theirs, we should look for 
the success of the association in more serious matters. 

W. M. Tenney, Boston Engraving Company.— My impressions of the 
second annual convention of the National Association of Photo-Engravers 
are these: First, it was a success; second, the measures adopted must be of 
benefit to everybody in the trade; third, the credit system once in operation 
will increase our membership, as no engraver can afford to be without it; 
fourth, we ought to have a hundred men at our next meeting; fifth, let every 
member secure one new member, and the future of the National Association 
of Photo-Engravers is secure. 

George E. Burrows, Matthews-Northrup Company, Buffalo, New York.— 
For my part the association seems of the greatest value in the pleasant 
acquaintance formed and the exchange of ideas with practical men in the 
same line of business. With confidence in one another, for this always begets 
confidence, there should be great good accomplished. If prices are not all 
regulated the first year or two, none should feel discouraged, for truly where 
the worst result from disastrous cutting has taken place, it seems to me the 
photo-engravers have but themselves to blame. Even God hates a fool, and 
there is none so blind as he that will not see. So it surely appears that in 
time, by harmony of action, there will be a fair living in the photo-engraving 
business. 

C. A. Waits, Boston Engraving Company.—\ am pleased to say that in 
my opinion the second annual convention of the photo-engravers was a 
grand success, and its effects must be far-reaching and for the good of the 
craft, as it seems to me that every engraver must have gone home strength- 
ened in his conviction that the National Association of Photo-Engravers is 
on the right track. 

B. W. Wilson, Jr., Electro-Light Engraving Company, New York.—\ 
think that great good must come from the work done and laid out to be 
accomplished at the second annual convention. As I look at it, the most 
important thing that was accomplished is the fact that so many firms could be 
brought together, and getting acquainted alone with these different people 
must in itself give confidence to the bers and be the means of bringing 
us closer together, and in that way give us all assurance that whatever rules 
we may make will be lived up to by the members. I attended the convention 
expecting to learn something which would help me in our business, and when 
I write that I attended every meeting held, and each one lasted from two to 
three hours, you may judge for yourself that I was not disappointed. While 




















I could write you my views of the many good things that were accomplished 
at the convention, I think a word of advice from me might do more good, and 
it isthis: That every photo-engraver who was not at our second annual con- 
vention should attend the third annual convention, and if, after the convention 
is over, he would say his trip did not pay him, I would be one to vote that the 
association pay all his expenses ; for it would make no difference how long he 
might have been in the business, or whether he comes from the north, east, 
south or west, he'will see and hear much of interest that will be worth many 
times what it costs to go to the convention. And by going to the convention 
I do not mean to attend one or two meetings, but attend all, for be will not 
know at which one the most important business may come before the conven- 
tion. I trust that the third convention will be well attended. 

John C. Bragdon, Pittsburg.—Well! the second meeting of the N. A. of 
P. E. was looked forward to, arrived, passed, and all is well! I do not think 
there was a single member who attended that regretted it, that did not feel 
more than repaid for time and money spent, and returned home with a better 
feeling for his competitors and with the determination to improve the quality 
of work and get better prices. If we stick to this determination, who knows 
but we all may sport a “ high silk hat and a hundred-dollar diamond.” 


Among the gentlemen who were in attendance at the sev- 
eral business sessions, or participated in the festivities at 
Brighton Beach and Ionia Island, were noticed the following: 


J. H. Story, P. H. Tilden, B. W. Wilson, Jr., C. P. Browning, W. Meyner, 
H. C. Jones, H. L. Walker, Alfred Sellers, H. D. Farquhar, L. B. Persons, 
William Thomson, Otto Stigler, Vernon Royle, H. H. C. Stiles, A. C. Her- 
man, Thad L. Brown, E. Straeffer, Charles Seebeck, J. H. Siedenburg, W. E. 
Bournes, H. A. Jackson, Justin Ringler, F. J. M. Gerland, George J. Kraemer, 
L. F. S. MacLehose, James J. Vance, A. C. Austin, John McKinnon, A. M. 
Hessler, L. Blant, N. F. Neumann, F. W. Pierson, A. O. Watts, F. A. Ring- 
ler, M. R. Brinkman, Fred Byrne, S. J. Kelly, E. A. Kendrick, W. C. Pitman, 
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George E. Burrows, A. R. Koehler, George H. Benedict, J. H. Behrens, Oscar 
E. Binner, O. N. Blomgren, Alfred Bersbach, J. A. Barnes, Julius Regenstein, 
W. M. Tenney, L. B. Folsom, C. A. Watts, A. W. Dempsey, W. J. Dobinson, 
S. E. Blanchard, William Bradford, J. C. Bragdon, E. Coonant, Charles 
Chetham, A. J. Van Leyen, Lon Sanders, C. C. Cargill, H. A. Gatchel, Oliver 
Hoblitzell, I. M. Van Ness, E. M. Gill, W. H. Arnold, Max Levy, F. R. Inger- 
soll, J. Clyde Oswald, George E. Lincoln, J. D. Richardson, Henry O. Shepard, 
C. Slatter, E. W. Houser. 





SIMPLIFIED SPELLING. 
The following announcement has been sent to THE INLAND 
Printer with a request that it be published: 


NATIONAL EDUCATIONAL ASSOCIATION. 
SECRETARY'S OFFICE, WINONA, MINN., August 1, 1898. 
ANNOUNCEMENT — AMENDED SPELLING. 


The Department of Superintendence of the National Educational Asso- 
ciation, at its meeting in Indianapolis, Indiana, February 17, 1898, appointed 
a committee consisting of Dr. William T. Harris, United States Commis- 
sioner of Education, Washington, D. C.; Dr. F. Louis Soldan, Superintend- 
ent of Schocls, St. Louis, Missouri; and T. M. Balliet, Superintendent of 
Schools, Springfield, Massachusetts, to recommend a list of words with sim- 
plified spelling for use in the published proceedings of the Department. 

The report of the committee was duly made, and the spelling so author- 
ized was used in the published proceedings of the meeting of the Department 
held in Chattanooga, Tennessee, February 22-24, 1898. 

At a meeting of the Board of Directors of the National Educational 
Association, held in Washington, D. C., July 7, 1898, the action of the Depart- 
ment of Superintendence was approved and the list of words with simplified 
spelling adopted for use in all publications of the National Educational 
Association as follows: 

Program (programme), tho (though), altho (although), thoro (thorough), 
thorofare (thoroughfare), thru (through), thruout (throughout), catalog (cat- 
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ONE OF THE SPREADS AT THE PHOTO-ENGRAVERS’ CLAMBAKE. 


alogue), prolog (prologue), decalog (decalogue), demagog (demagogue) 
pedagog (pedagogue). 
You are invited to extend notice of this action and to join in securing 


the general adoption of the suggested amendments. 
IRWIN SHEPARD, Secretary. 





NOTES AND QUERIES ON LITHOGRAPHY. 


BY EMANUEL F. WAGNER. 


Correspondence relating to this department is respectfully invited from 
lithographers, lithographic artists, and others interested. Individual 
experiences in any way pertaining to the trade are solicited. Differences 
of opinion regarding answers given by the editor will receive respectful 
consideration. Mark letters and samples plainly E. F. Wagner, 4 New 
Chambers street, New York. 

TECHNICAL SuspsjECTS—NoO ECONOMICAL PROBLEMS.— 
P. N., New York; S. H. T., Rhode Island; H. L. C., Cincin- 
nati, Ohio, and others, we must decline to answer in these 
columns, on the ground, often reiterated, that this journal 
treats only of matters of interest to the printing industry, and 
its advance in art and science. 

HELP TO THE LITHOGRAPHER IN DRAWING THE HUMAN 
Hanps AND FEET CorrectiLy.— Lithographers: are often 
given spirited sketches of figures to put on stone, and the 
proper execution of the hands and feet, from these often care- 
less sketches, causes much worry to them. For artisans of 
this class a most beneficial work is the ‘‘ Artistic Studies of 
the Human Body,’’ by Charles Schenk, New York, or The 
Inland Printer Company, Chicago; price, $1.50 per part. It 
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contains hundreds of careful photographs of hands, feet, etc., 
portraying every detail. The negatives have been reproduced 
by the gelatin or albertype process, and are therefore much 
nearer to life and contain much more detail than half-tones. 


UPON THE CosT OF PRODUCTION IN LITHOGRAPHY.— Mr. 
H. T. Koerner, of the Koerner & Hayes Litho Company, Buf- 
falo, New York, has sent some very valuable notes and com- 
ments upon the above subject to this department, for which we 
are very thankful. The position, personality and experience of 
Mr. Koerner in the litho profession give to his words excep- 
tional weight and authority. As we expect to devote consider- 
able space in this department to the subjects of estimating and 
cost, we will have frequent occasion to quote Mr. Koerner. 


CHANGE OF PROPORTION BY THE RUBBER REDUCING 
MACHINE. — Charles S., Montreal, Canada: Enlarging or 
reducing in correct proportion is not the only capacity of the 
rubber reducing machine, but changing a given piece of 
engraving into a differently proportioned size; as, for instance, 
a circle into an oval, a square into a parallelogram, or a long 
line of flat, heavy lettering into a short line of high lettering 
and vice versa. The new German and French machines for 
this purpose are admirably constructed. For preparation of 
the rubber film, etc., see articles on the subject in May, 1898, 
and July, 1897, issues of THE INLAND PRINTER. 


REGARDING THE X-Ray IN REPRODUCTION PHOTOGRA- 
PHY.— Regarding the application of X-ray photography in 
copying negatives, Turati’s experiments in utilizing Roentgen 
rays for producing photographs of bas-reliefs is described in 
the ‘‘Eder Jahrbuch der Photographie und Reproductions 
Technik, 1897’’; also, photographing of a letter in a sealed 
envelope, and other matters covering the entire field of X-ray 
photography. The number of experimenters of world-wide 
reputation is large and the results very interesting, but from 
the standpoint of our technic I fail to see any benefit therein to 
lithography. This in answer to H. Ro., New York, hoping to 
end this useless controversy. 


IMPRESSIONS FROM TYPE FORMS FOR TRANSFERRING TO 
STONE OR METAL PLATES.—J. K., Westfield, Massachusetts, 
writes: ‘‘I am a type printer in a small litho establishment and 
am called upon to make transfer impressions from type work 
many times a week. The work comes up very thick after the 
transferrer rolls it up. He claims I do not get my pressure 
right. He mixes the ink for me. Would you be so kind as to 
examine the inclosed transfer impression and proof, and tell 
me what is the matter? Also what ink it is that must be 
used.’’ Answer.— The ink used is the regular litho transfer 
ink mixed with the same quantity of litho printing ink, half 
and half, thinned down with a little turpentine. The ink car- 
ried on roller should be dense but not too thick. The backer 
should be hard, so as not to press around the type, as is the 
case with your example. Upon close examination it seems the 
letters used have had worn edges; this should not be if you 
want clear, sharp work. The transfer ink can be bought from 
the supply houses and then mixed as stated above. 


Acrip AND MANIPULATIONS FOR ZINC-PLATE PRINTING.— : 


J. McC., Montreal: Thanks for your valuable suggestion and 
contribution. In answer would say that the Huber zinco- 
graphic press is sold by Harris & Jones, 31 Pearl street, 
Providence, Rhode Island. They furnish the instruction in 
zincography, and explain in detail the nature of the chemicals, 
ordinarily gallic acid (tannic acid), phosphoric acid, gum tal- 
cum (see previous issues of this department). A press espe- 
cially built for zinc or aluminum printing is now manufactured 
by the Aluminum Plate & Press Company, New York, also by 
R. Hoe & Co., New York. Take tannin 1 dram, oil of cloves 
10 drops, powdered gum arabic 2 drams, hot water % ounce. 
This makes an excellent etching mixture for metal plates. A 
little gallus extract in the damping water keeps away tint. 
Instructions for rolling up and etching the zinc plate will be 
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published in one of the next issues of THE INLAND PRINTER. 
For preserving zinc plates, use talcum. Changes on zinc plate: 
Erase with turpentine, wash with caustic soda, then rinse under 
tap, and finally polish with a felt dauber charged with pumice 
powder. 

How To LEARN Process LITHOGRAPHY.— A. S., Philadel- 
phia: ‘‘I am a lithographic transferrer and color prover of long 
experience; have handled half-tone reproductions on stone and 
zinc plates. Would like to go further and learn that part of 
process lithography in which I make the negatives, the exposing 
and developing of the pictures on the stone or plates. Could 
you advise me what steps I must take to accomplish this ?’’ 
Answer.—A thorough schooling in photography is essential. 
A tremendous task lies before you, unless you can devote con- 
siderable time every day under a qualified instructor to the 
study of the subject you wish to acquire. If you have a talent 
or some practice in art and are fortified with a fund of chem- 
ical knowledge and are not too advanced in years, it may be 
possible to reach good practical results. But it seems to me 
there is work enough ahead for you in your own line, and let 
others do the negative making and developing. Good books 
to get are: George Fritz’ ‘‘Photolithography,’”’ $1.50; Fr. 
Hesse’s ‘‘Chromolithography,” $5; Wilson’s ‘‘Cyclopedic ~ 
Photography,”’ $4; F. D. Todd’s ‘‘Exposure Tables,’’ 25 
cents; for sale by The Inland Printer Company, Chicago and 
New York. 


INSTRUCTION IN CHEMISTRY.— The Pratt Institute Depart- 
ment of Chemistry will open on October 1, 1898. The course 
provides for three years’ consecutive work. Theoretical 
instruction is supplied by means of lectures and recitations, and 
is followed at each session by individual practice in the labora- 
tories. The facilities of the laboratories are exceptionally 
good, and the outfit lent to each student lacks nothing that is 
necessary for the most thorough individual work. The size of 
the classes is limited, in order that each student may have 
abundant room to carry on his work in the laboratories under 
the personal oversight of the instructors. The first year is 
devoted to a study of principles and laws underlying chemical 
combinations; the properties of inorganic elements and com- 
pounds; the production and tests for the elementary gases and 
common acids; the reduction of metallic compounds, and sim- 
ple group analyses. The second year is confined to qualitative 
analyses; a study of solubilities; the analytical reaction of each 
base; analyses of solutions and solids; determination of acid 
radicals; and spectrum analysis. A study of the theory of 
qualitative analysis is enforced by lectures and _ recitations 
throughout the year. The first term of the third year is 
devoted to quantitative work, and includes both gravimetric 
and volumetric analysis. The work of the second term is 
planned to be as far as possible elective in character. An 
opportunity is afforded for a short course in assaying, and for a 
study of the elements of organic analysis, Classes meet on 
Monday, Wednesday and Friday, from 7:30 to 9:30 P.M. 
Tuition, per term of three months, $8. Application blanks can 
be obtained from Frederick B. Pratt, secretary, Brooklyn Bor- 
ough, New York. 


RENOVATING, CUTTING AND 'PRESERVING THE ZINC 
PLATES.—Although zinc is a cheap substance, it will happen at 
times that an already-printed plate should be used again, and 
then, in order to renovate the same, the ink forming the old 
work must be cleaned up thoroughly with turpentine or ben- 
zine; after that it should be washed out with hot soap water, or 
treated with caustic soda, and rinsed thoroughly. in cold water, 
whereupon a stout dauber of felt charged with fine emery dust 
or pumice powder is rubbed over, which opens up a fresh 
grain. Should such a plate, already used, have received a very 
strong etching, which has raised the old work perceptibly, the 
first polishing should be done with coarser emery or fine sand, 
or with the zinc muller. The cutting of the plate to the desired 
size is best accomplished with a wood engraver’s tool, run 

















along a steel straightedge several times, making a deep cut at 
the desired place. Then laying the cut-in line over the edge 
of a table, a sharp pressure will divide the same. The edges 
are then smoothed down with a file. If a plate thus carefully 
prepared and, as explained in previous issue, is to be preserved, 
it should be rubbed off with filtering paper and wrapped up 
air-tight with tissue paper, and finally wrapped in wax paper. 
But even then, just before use it should be rubbed off with a 
clean rag dipped in pumice powder. The temperature of the 
plate should never be cold. Use especial care when taking 
these plates from a cold room into a warm atmosphere, as they 
are apt to ‘‘sweat,’’ and the consequent deposit of steam may 
ruin the work to be put on them. Zinc plates will always work 
best in transferring and drawing when in a moderately warm 
state. 

SPECIMENS OF SCRIPT AND How TO ORDER A DIAMOND.— 
Smith, Galveston, Texas, asks if there is no book on fancy 
script, ‘‘not the ordinary rot which is seen every day’’; he 
also wishes me to purchase a first-class script diamond for him, 
for which he incloses $5. Auswer.— The book you want is 
‘* Jewels of the Pen,’’ engraved in large part by Mr. A. Koch, 
of the Milwaukee Litho Company. I have been in the 
lithographic business for many years, but nothing ever came 





under my notice to equal the script part of this work. As far 
as I can see it was a diamond that was guided by the subtle 
hand of this engraver that produced these wonderful lines and 
forms. Regarding your order for a diamond, will be pleased 
to get the same for you, but a few things are necessary before 
I do so. I hereby append sketches showing two different 
views of a hand holding a diamond that would be my way 
of holding that instrument, but how am I to know that the 
anatomy of your hand or the force of habit, etc., does not 
impel you to hold the tool at a different angle from this? 
Therefore I would ask you to give me (by the aid of a mirror 
or through the effort of a second person) a similar sketch 
showing two different views, at right angles to each other, so 
that I can, in selecting what you desire, obtain the proper 
‘cut’? or ‘Sedge’? and send you as good a script diamond as 
this money will buy in New York. Also indicate the curve 
you generally wish to make, complete or only partial, with one 
stroke, as shown in diagram herewith. For the information of 
those who may wish to obtain Ar engraving diamonds, I will 
say that the New York supply houses keep only a limited 
amount of these tools imported from Germany, as the demand 
for them is small and the stock represents idle capital. There- 
fore, it will be well to order direct from Germany — Herman 
Winter, Hamburg, or one of the supply houses like Klimsch & 
Co., Krebs, Dundroff, etc. The price of the very best goods 
is by no means limited to $5. I have known men who paid 
$15 and considered themselves lucky to get what they wanted. 





Many who have failed while trying to drive customers have 
succeeded later by driving trade.— S. O. Z. R. 
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NEWSPAPER GOSSIP AND COMMENT. 


CONDUCTED BY O. F. BYXBEE. 


Editors and publishers of newspapers desiring criticism or notice of 
new features in their papers, rate cards, procuring of subscriptions 
and advertisements, carrier systems, etc., are requested to send all 
letters, papers, etc., bearing on these subjects, to 0. F. Byxbee, 165 
Fair street, Paterson, New Jersey. ‘‘For criticism’’ should also be 
written on papers when criticism is desired. 

THE Nebraska Zai/or transforms ‘‘cuts no ice”’ 
‘“severs very little congealed moisture.’’. 

THE Berkshire Courier, of Great Barrington, Massachu- 
setts, has been purchased by J. E. Clarey, of Des Moines, 
Iowa. 

THE Kewanee (IIl.) Starv-Courier has added a new news- 
paper press to its plant and made other important improve- 
ments. 

E. C. McCuL.LouGu and H. W. Elser, of Los Angeles, Cali- 
fornia, have gone to Manila, where they will start an English 
newspaper. 

THE wise publisher who also conducts a job office will place 
THE INLAND PRINTER in the hands of his foreman every 
month.—Nebraska Editor. 

Hon. JAmMEs W. Hinz, of Detroit, was advised by his phy- 
sician to engage in some light, congenial employment. He 
purchased a country newspaper ! 

TuHE Adrian (Mich.) 7e/egram has now one of the most 
complete plants in southern Michigan, it having recently 
installed the Thorne typesetting machine. 

Tue American Press Association has been sued for $25,000 
damages by Thomas J. Farrell, chief of police of Dayton, Ohio. 
An article was published connecting the chief with the letting 
of gambling privileges. 

NExT month I expect to give the practical experience of a 
number of successful publishers in the handling of correspond- 
ents — what they do to keep up their interest, and what terms 
they are able to make with them. 

THE Altoona (Pa.) Gazette has installed one of Hoe’s web- 
perfecting presses and appears in a new dress of type, giving 
it a neat appearance. The Gazedfe has been established but 
five years, and has met with success from the start. 

THE Mineral Wells (Tex.) Success recently published a 
very neat souvenir edition, containing a graphic ‘‘ Pen Picture 
of Mineral Wells,’”’ illustrated with some excellent half-tones. 
The presswork and make-up were all that could be desired. 

Harry W. KeEeEny, Sentinel, Carlisle, Pennsylvania.— Your 
card is attractive, but it would have been a better paying ad. if 
you had made more prominent the sentence, ‘‘ People who 
have money to buy goods are those who read the daily paper.”’ 

PapucaH Progress is the name of a new monthly publi- 
cation, devoted to the wholesale and manufacturing interests 
and the development of Paducah, Kentucky. It is bright and 
interesting and contains a number of nicely executed half-tones. 

Hon. Paut J. Sorc, the ex-congressman, of Middletown, 
Ohio, has purchased the Evening News, of Dayton. This is 
said to indicate that the paper will become free-silver Demo- 
Mr. Sorg had contemplated starting a new paper at 


into 


cratic. 
Dayton. 

H. H. GEARHART, whose work as ad. man on the Evening 
Post, Lincoln, Nebraska, has received comment in this depart- 
ment, has been promoted to advertising man on that paper, and 
is proving himself a valuable man in that position, bringing in 
much business. 

Rep Bank (N. J.) Standard.— The point about the Stan- 
dard which attracts the most attention is the large amount of 
news. It is well made up, except that the best appearance is 
not had when items without heads are graded by putting the 
longest first; stili, this is far better than not grading at all. 
Ad. display is good, but would be improved by more borders, 
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particularly on the second, fifth and sixth pages, in the issue of 
September 3. Avoid using only one kind of border on a page 
to the extent that you have on the fourth in this number. 

THE American Court Press Association has decided to 
make an annual appropriation toward a fund to be devoted to 
the assistance of members who may be threatened with the 
opposition of rival organs. There will probably be plenty of 
use for the money. 

THE Anamosa (Iowa) Prison Press is the name of a new 
little weekly issued from the Iowa State Penitentiary. The 
only matter in the way of an ad. is a railroad time-table, 
which, by some strange coincidence, includes the time of depar- 
ture of freight trains. 

PERRY (Iowa) Bulletin.— No better ads. are seen in any 
of the hundreds of papers that have passed through this 
department. The rule used for border and panels is handled 
in a commendable and original manner — it might be varied to 
advantage with an occasional border, particularly on the last 
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although a page or two more of practical matter particularly 
interesting to women would be a large factor in the procuring 


of subscriptions. Please the women and they will interest the 
men in your publication. 


WiLL L. HovuGu, editor and proprietor of the Deposit 
(N. Y.) Journal, sends a sheet of copy from one of his 
‘esteemed correspondents”? together with a clipping from the 
paper showing the interpretation. You did well, Brother 
Hough. I think, however, instead of ‘‘ice cream, cake and 
picnic lemonade’’ was intended ‘‘ice cream, cake, pie and 
lemonade.”’ 


Montcom_ery (Ala.) S¢ar.— Mention of this little paper was 
made some months ago. It consists of four two-column pages, 
and is published by W. P. & J. I. Chilton. The publishers’ 
announcement, now on the third page, should be on the second, 
with the four lines of body set in nonpareil. I should avoid 
borrowing linotype matter to fill up. You are doing fairly well 
with the ads. If the editorial was graded and the typewriter 
reader put at the foot of a column, the 
make-up would be all right. 








News from All Over 
the County 











McKain MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 
Greenville, Texas.— ‘‘Pretty pictures 
attract attention.’”’ Yes, you are quite 
right, Mr. McKain; and the pictures are 


oo a now quite appropriate to the ad. But it 
Couaty Rateeen was not the picture that attracted me so 





much as the good work of the Messenger 





No. 1. 


page. The ad. of H. H. Yeager is excellent—I would repro- 
duce it if it were not so large. The heading, No. 1, shows a 
neat double-column caption for correspondence. Make-up is 
good. Plate matter works badly in comparison with the good 
results secured from the type. Better paper would be an 
advantage. 

INDEPENDENCE (Ore.) West Side.—A very newsy and 
well-printed paper. Ad. display is neat and attractive. If you 
can arrange to place the local items all together on the third 
page and the correspondence on the fourth, it would be better. 
Aside from this, the make-up is very creditable. 


THE first issue of the /nternational Journal of Commerce 
made its appearance at Chicago in July. It is published quar- 
terly by Schuldt & Gathmann in the interest of the export of 
American machinery, and contains descriptions in four lan- 
guages — English, German, French, and Spanish —of all the 
machinery mentioned. 


THE Orwell (Ohio) Mews-Zetter uses a neat business card, 
at one end of which appears this rhyme: 
‘Man wants but little here below,” 
So runs the good old song; 
But if he advertises, though, 
He doesn’t want that long. 

R. A. Harris, foreman McMinnville (Ore.) Telephone- 
Register.— The circular to Portland business men is very good. 
One reason why it pays is undoubtedly because you put what 
you have to say in so few words. The ad. of the Famous 
Clothing House is excellent, as are nearly all the others. 
Make-up and presswork need no criticism. The appearance of 
the paper would be enlivened if more prominent heads were 
used, and if there were more of them. 


International Review, La Crosse, Wisconsin.— The August 
number leaves little to be desired from a mechanical standpoint. 
A few of the borders work badly, particularly those around the 
heads. It would be better to select one for these that will work 
well and have them all alike. That used around the Smith 
Premier Typewriter ad. is neat, or, if you prefer a lighter one, 
that around the one-inch ‘‘ Special Offer’? ad. of your own. 
Excellent results are shown in ad. composition and presswork. 
You have used good judgment in the selection of matter, 





ad. man. A well set ad. will always be 
read. Cuts that do not fit the subject 
obtain attention under false pretenses. 

Mystic (Iowa) Let¢éer.—Those column articles deserve 
double heads, and would also look better if they had them. 
The display head on the celebration of the Spanish surrender is 
weak through being set all in lower case. At least the first line 
should have been in caps, and the last part should have had 
more leads. Aside from this I see nothing to criticise. Ad. 
display is good. 

CHICAGO morning papers are now all sold at 2 cents. A 
newspaper is worth 2 cents if it is worth anything, and a pub- 
lisher who cuts the price virtually admits that his paper is not 
as good as that of his competitor. As a rule, the 1-cent paper 
is not the best or most reliable, and the Record, which was an 
exception, has made a good move in increasing its price in 
common with the others. 

E. F. Rows, Vick’s Magazine, Rochester, New York.—A 
very neat and nicely arranged monthly. The composition 
throughout is well done, and the presswork reflects great credit 
on the office of E. R. Andrews. The ragged ends of the rules 
in the publishers’ announcement are the only things that mar 
the publication. These should have been cut a trifle long, and 
shaved down, to avoid turning the face. 

FLusHING (L. I.) /ourna/.— Both editions of the Journal 
contain an unusual amount of local news and correspondence. 
The number of short local items in the evening edition is quite 
phenomenal for.a daily paper. It would pay you to grade 
these, omitting the great variety of rules. The leading of one 
line does not add to their appearance. The papers are well 
printed and many of the ads. show good taste. 

LEBANON (N. H.) Lebanonian.—This new monthly shows 
some exceptionally fine half-tones, and the presswork through- 
out is very good. In fact, everything about the paper is of the 
highest order, except the ad. display, which, in some instances, 
has too much sameness. A notable instance is shown in the 
ad. of the Boston & Maine Railroad. Three or four lines of 
prominent display would have been enough; as it is, scarcely 
any line attracts the eye. : 

JEWELL (Iowa) Record.— Ad. display is very good and 
great care is evident in the make-up. Presswork would be 
improved by a little more impression, and a few of the cuts 














need underlaying. You should have much more news from 
Kamrar, as the amount now given hardly justifies the use of a 
full-page heading. You have a goodly number of advertising 
patrons for this page, and you owe it to these to publish some- 
thing more than mere personals in the way of news. 

WINDsoR (Ont.) World.— Walter Black, foreman, sends a 
copy of the World, a new paper, for criticism. Good judg- 
ment is shown in the ad. display, and make-up of local matter 
is also good. Plate columns are uneven at the top. Where it 
is not convenient to publish a full chapter of the story, it should 
be broken on a paragraph, and ‘‘Chapter —, Continued”’ 
inserted at the head the following week. The box head ‘ Per- 
sonal’’ should be farther up the page than in the issue of 
August 20. In this instance the item beginning ‘‘It is stated”’ 
could have been placed at the bottom of the second column, 
thus leaving room for the personal head at the top of the 
third. Presswork good. 

THE Valley Express, Valley Junction, Iowa, sends out some 
very neat folders to Des Moines merchants, demonstrating the 
value of a local weekly as an advertising medium. They con- 
tain telling arguments, presented in an attractive manner. The 
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first page of one is reproduced (No. 2). The mistake is made 
of placing too much matter on the envelope, which may result 
in consigning it to the waste basket unopened. A few words, 
as ‘‘ A Way to Increase Your Business,’’ would be much better. 

THE Maury Democrat, published at Columbia, Tennessee, 
by E. C. and Perry Lynch, has for the past eight years given 
an annual excursion and picnic to its correspondexts anu their 
friends. On the first trip only one coach was needed, but this 
year it required nine, which certainly indicates an encouraging 
and healthy growth. Such enterprise is commendable. The 


Democrat supplies much more genuine news than the average 
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weekly and is particularly strong in correspondence. Twelve 
neat and attractive pages for $1— could subscribers expect 
more ? 


THE Riverside (Cal.) Enterprise recently gave their annual 
dinner to employes. Six courses were thoroughly enjoyed by 
the twenty-eight guests. At the conclusion this resolution was 
passed: ‘‘ Resolved, That we extend to Mr. Plaisted our 
thanks for all past favors, and take this opportunity to tender 
to him our best wishes for his business and future welfare, and 
severally pledge ourselves to aid to our utmost in his suc- 
cesses.’’ Another illustration of the fact that any movement 
that tends to bring employer and employe together in a bond 
of mutual appreciation of services rendered is certain to result 
in lasting and immeasurable benefits to each. 

THOROLD (Ont. ) Pos¢.—Your paper is nicely printed, except 
that the inside pages show an uneven color. No borders or 
elaboration is attempted with the ads., but good judgment is 
shown in the portions displayed and in contrast and balance. 
The ad. of the Caledonia Company is weak—the three lines set 
in gothic should have been broken up. Poor taste is shown 
in the display heads, particularly that on the first page. This 
would have been greatly bettered if the first and third parts 
had been set in caps (the latter not to make more than three 
lines) and the balance in lower case. You should adopt a 
uniform style for these heads, and then write the heads to fit 


the type. ‘ 

THis TIME IT Is A BANK Ap.—In looking over papers 
which contain the most perfect ad. composition, I notice that 
nearly all are weak when it comes to setting the ad. of a bank, 
and, therefore, I have selected one of these for a competition. 
The text follows: ‘‘The Bank of Hudson, incorporated. 
H. L. North, president. F. J. Carr, vice-president. N. B. 
Bailey, cashier. Commercial and real estate loans. Foreign 
and domestic exchange. Interest paid on time deposits. A 
general banking business transacted. Safety deposit boxes for 
rent.”’ This is to be set in a three-inch space, single column 
(13 ems pica) width. The wording may be transposed to suit 
the ideas of the compositor. Four proofs of each ad. (press 
proofs if possible), taken with black ink on white paper, 4 by 6 
inches, to be sent to the address at the head of this department 
before November 1. Printers employed in job offices are not 
debarred. The contest will be decided on a system of points, 
thus: All the ads. will be submitted to a committee of seven 
good judges of typography. Each ad. accorded first place will 
be given three points for each member of the committee so 
designating it; each ad. given second place, two points; and for 
third place, one point. The three ads. receiving the highest 
number of points will be reproduced in THE INLAND PRINTER 
for December. A new feature will be added to these contests 
which I am sure will be appreciated by all. One proof of each 
ad. received will be placed in an envelope, together with the 
names and addresses of one-third of the contestants, and will 
be mailed in turn to each of these. Three sets will be sent out, 
thus giving each an opportunity to examine all the samples sent 
in. Forty-eight hours will be allowed for. examination, and, 
unless the number of contestants far exceeds that in the pre- 
vious contests, the envelopes should make the rounds in sixty 
days. It is with this object that I ask for four proofs, three of 
which should contain, in the lower left-hand corner, the name 
and address of the compositor, with the paper or firm by which 
he is employed. Several specimens of the Gregory ad. were 
received too late, among them a very good one from H. G. 
Swartz, ad. man on the Victoria (B. C.) Colonist. The gen- 
eral criticism madé last month applies to the others. 





THE BEST MEDIUM AND GIVES RESULTS. 

I inclose $2, for which continue my subscription to THE 
INLAND PRINTER for the current year. It is the best medium 
I ever took and gives the best results.—/ohn 7. Beem, proprie- 
tor, Du Quoin Tribune, Du Quoin, Illinois. 
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8 Point 22A 44a $2.75 


MUSIC AND SONG IS A PANACEA 
FOR DEPRESSED SPIRITS 2 2222 
i perfect model of divine 

elegance and precision, music, 
was not given to men by the gods 
with the sole intention of pleasing 
and delighting their morbid senses 
but rather for appeasing the trou- 
bles of their souls and sensations 
of discomfort they must undergo 
while pursuing the pathway of life 


6 Point 25A 50a $2.50 
INDIAN SUMMER. 
HESE days of balmy breathings say 
The spirit of the south 
Is lingering on her homeward way, 
Sweets dropping from her mouth: 


Her presence field and forest fills, 
And tunes to music all the rills. 


The brilliant leaves adorn the trees, 
Within whose cooling shade 

The aged men inhaled the breeze 
And many an urchin play’'d— 

The trees whose dying loveliness 

Is brighter than their summer dress. 


10 Point 20A 40a $3.00 


CONTENTMENT OF MIND 
FOUND IN ITS STRAINS22 
USIC is a tonic for the 
infectious and ever 
ridiculous business fevers 
which are responsible for 
many cases of premature 
collapse among men and 
women in the large cities 

















ELZEVIR GOTHIC 


60 Point 3A 5a $11.50 


DESIGNS 
Charmer 


48 Point 3A 6a $8.00 


BEAUTIFUL 
New Gothic 


36 Point 5A 9a $6.00 


LINING FIGURES 
Useful Character 


30 Point 6A 12a $5.50 


MODERN FOUNDER 
Quaint Display Series 


24 Point 8A 16a $5.00 


MADE IN ELEVEN SIZES 
Suitable for Job Printing 
1234567890 





MADE EXCLUSIVELY BY THE AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS COMPANY 
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18 Point 12A 24a $4.50 


NEW IMPORTATIONS OF FOREIGN CLOTHING 
READY FOR THE FALL AND WINTER SEASON 


Our buyers have been watchful of every detail 
that would impart smartness and perfection to 
these garments. The fabrics are mostly of the 
diagonal weave and appeal to careful dressers 


OSTHEIM BROTHERS, No. 689 Chestnut Street 

















12 Point I8A 36a $3.50 


AUTUMNAL QUIETUDE 


ee ye beautiful repose of age 
GOTHIC Thi itil wetinbosehcea wi 
With years and labor gray, 


Made only by the And pausing in his pilgrimage, 
Is resting by the way. 





American 
’Tis Nature’s time of quietude 
Type Founders Before the day of dread, 
Company When Winter in a wrathful mood 


O’er all the land shall tread, 
The twigs and leaves thickly strew’d 
Along his pathway, dead. 




















OUR REPUTATION FOR HIGHEST 
QUALITY STRICTLY MAINTAINED fy &>) &>) 


We bid for quick popularity in announcing 
“slashing reductions” that we are, in justice 
to ourselves and patrons, bound to sustain 
in the Quality of Goods and Workmanship 


¢ 2 ¢ 2 ¢ DURABLE CLOTHING COMPANY 
Nos. 235 AND 237 SIXTH AVENUE 


14 Point 15A 30a $4.00 


KEPT IN STOCK AND SOLD AT ALL ITS BRANCHES AND AGENCIES 
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IROQUOIS SBRIES 


Novel Serie 
—RBFINGD— 


5A 10a $450 


SUITABLE FOR ADVERTISERS 


Who desire the bold and striking 
etfects in display 
lines which Gatch coneniniides MAKES 1+ main’ 


USEFUL IN THE PRINTING OFFIGE 


the daily readers escrito spa tegen ~ cere haga 


sizes, from 6 to 60 Point. Itisa 









3A 4a $1200 














with force wherever used, being at 
once pleasing to the eye and neat in 
6A 12a $33 design. These features make it an 


18 POINT 0 
MAGNETIG RESULTS soudnbinie advortinea ar -tive tuiebe 
order. The job compositor will find 


O Fr PRO WI i NS GC NT TYDPB it a useful and valuable Type Series 


must be calculated by 

their power to attract the customer and 
command attention. Bvery space buyer 
pays for this effectiveness in advertising 


strong and legible type and appeals 





86 POINT 3A 6a $6 50 


SUPBRIOR PRINTING 
Material for Printers 












=~ American Type Founders Gompany = 
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IROQUOIS SERIES 


48 POINT 3A 4a $800 


UNIQUB DESIGN 


Nake your work 
neat and stylish 


12 POINT 104 18a $2 40 


SUPERIOR QUALITY OF OUR PRODUCTIONS MAINTAINED 


The American Type Founders’ Go. is the leading merchant in 
Printing Machinery and Supplies, and as suGh its policy is to 

deal in those manufactures that 
oul aia are standard and of the highest 
OUR EFFORTS TO SUPPLY THE vision value to the printer. Our goods 
MATERIAL APPREGIATED BY PRINTERS are admitted to be the very best 


IVING the longest and most satisfac- 
tory service in proportion to their 
selling prices has made an enviable 

reputation for the quality of our material. 


By a constant application to progressive 10 POINT 14A 20a $2 35 
business methods we hope to merit a con- 

tinuance of the patronage so liberally and REPUTATION As the oldest makers 
cheerfully bestowed upon us in the past. BAGKED BY of Type and Printers’ 


EXPERIENGE Supplies we justly lay 
Glaim to excellence in 


the production of everything needed in the printing office. No matter 
what may be required to thoroughly complete a modern plant, we feel 
justified in saying you will find it in our Specimen Books or Machinery 
Gatalogue. Gorrespond with Branch nearest your place of business 


80 POINT 4A 8a $5 50 


INGRBASE YOUR TRADL 


Gash spent for this letter 
is a Judicious Investment 


—1234567890— 


Sold at allits Branches and Agencies 





















NOTES ON PRACTICAL BOOKBINDING. 


BY A BOOKBINDER,. 


In this department it is purposed to give such notes and answers to 
inquiries as may be of value to the bookbinding trade, as well as to fur- 
nish a medium for the interchange of opinion on matters of interest to 
bookbinders generally. It will be the effort of the conductor of this 
department to answer all inquiries as promptly as possible, but as some 
matters require research, unavoidable delays must be expected. No 
inquiries suitable for answer in this department will be answered by 
mail. 

THomMAS GARNAR & Co., of New York, have again secured 
the contract to supply the Government Printing Office at Wash- 
ington with bookbinding leather; law sheep; fleshers; Ameri- 
can russia; colored skivers, roans, etc.; this being the sixteenth 
year that this firm has been awarded the contract. Thomas 
Garnar & Co. are to be congratulated on their holding a posi- 
tion in the trade that enables them to secure such an advan- 
tageous contract. The Government is the only consumer of 
bookbinders’ cloth permitted to buy directly from the Inter- 
lachen mills. This powerful monopoly could not resist the 
temptation to grab so advantageous a piece of business. All 
other sales of cloth are made through such stockhouses as 
agree to handle no other cloth, and to maintain a uniform 
price. 

Apropos of what has been said in this department of the 
advances women are making in the art of bookbinding, comes 
a little pamphlet from London advertising the ‘Guild of 
Women Binders.’’ It seems to be a combination of women 
bookbinders and designers who, if the pamphlet is to be 
believed, are turning out some original and highly artistic work. 
They say of themselves: ‘‘ Binding is a calling from which 
women are not debarred by physical reasons. The Guild of 
Women Binders includes among its members all the more 
prominent and successful workers in England, Scotland, and 
Ireland, and examples of their work in its many and varied 
styles are on view at 61 Charing Cross Road.’’ In another pas- 
sage they naively bid for the dealers’ trade thus: ‘‘ Booksellers 
who avail themselves of the services of the Guild will find that 
they can often sell a book at a remunerative profit when in an 
appropriate, artistic binding, which they would not otherwise 
have been able to dispose of at all.’’ Winding up with a list 
of the crowned heads and notabilities who make up their 
admiring patrons. 

THE printing press has become a fixture in every large 
bindery, as a result of the growing demand for vari-colored 
inking on book covers. The publisher now demands delicate 
effects of shading and register on his bindings, formerly only 
thought of as the achievement of an art printer. The handiest 
press for a bindery is an old style Kidder, now obsolete, with a 
motion that is peculiar, to say the least. Instead of the platen 
being kept in motion by the drawbars, it is immovable, in an 
open position; while the whole superstructure — chase, rollers 
and distributing mechanism, raise and lower against it. It is 
an awkward looking contrivance, but seems to be just right for 
inking covers, because the cover once fed against the gauges 
remains unmoved until the press is off the impression. On 
such a machine it is possible to ink the two sides and backbone 
of a cover all in one impression, an immense saving on upright 
press inking. When this is attempted on a Gordon the cover 
is liable to fall over when the platen is drawn up on the impres- 
sion. Occasionally a binder picks up an old style Kidder at 
from $50 to $100, secondhand, securing a veritable mine. An 
enterprising manufacturer could dispose of many such machines 
among the bookbinders were he to put them on the market. 


INLAYING PLateEs.— There is no part of a bookbinder’s art 
requiring such a display of patient skill as inlaying plates. In 
this way a volume made entirely of mounted pictures may be 
bound as compactly as any book, without the awkward swell- 
ing of an ordinary scrap book. Select a paper for mounting a 
trifle heavier than the cuts, and one that appears to cockle but 
little when moistened. Some laid papers stretch inordinately 
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when wet. To begin, take a plate carefully trimmed and cut 
the center out of a sheet of mounting paper one-sixteenth of an 
inch smaller all around than the plate. Then with a sharp knife 
and fine sandpaper pare the edge down about fifty per cent all 
around, making this part of the work as uniform and smooth 
as possible — in fact, the whole appearance of the job depends 
on the careful execution of the paring. After treating the 
edges of the plate in the same manner, paste them together 
and keep under pressure until dry. Use a paste made of rice 
flour or ordinary starch. To avoid warping, the grain of both 
paper and mount should run the same way. On this work the 
art binders charge 15 cents per plate, so that it is confined to 
expensive bindings. To do a neat job is an example of con- 
siderable skill, and success may only be expected after pains- 
taking efforts and many failures. 

MARBLING PAPER.—J. G., Detroit, asks: ‘‘Can paper be 
marbled cheaper than it can be purchased ready made? Can 
any grade of marbled paper be purchased, and where ?”’ 
Answer.— No, you cannot make marbled paper as cheaply as 
the imported is sold. Labor on the other side is so cheap and 
expert that we cannot begin to compete with it. The paper 
imported comes from England, Germany and Belgium, the 
quality being in the order named. It is all made by sprinkling 
the colors on the surface of gum tragacanth. When the proper 
design is obtained, the sheet of paper is laid carefully on top; 
when lifted, the color is found to have firmly adhered to the 
paper, and the gum is clear for a resprinkling. Recently an 
inventive Yankee has made a machine consisting of a circular 
trough, over which a car runs, feeding a continuous web of 
paper down into the trough and up over drying racks, in such 
a manner as to pick up the color from the surface of the gum, 
the car traveling at the same speed as the paper unwinds. 
The color is thrown by automatic sprinklers on the front of the 
car. This company, located at Cranford, New Jersey, after a 
year of experimenting, is now offering their papers as low as 
$4 a ream, and hope to soon absorb all the trade. Outside of 
the company, Walcutt Brothers, of New York, are probably 
the only people in this country who make marbled paper, and 
they confine themselves entirely to special designs not kept in 
stock by local dealers. Louis Dejonge, Gane Bros., Griffin & 
Co., Thomas Garnar & Co., and, in fact, all the bookbinders’ 
supply houses, also H. S. Leclercq & Co., of New York, carry 
the imported goods. 





ANNUAL CONVENTION OF THE NATIONAL 
EDITORIAL ASSOCIATION. 

The publicity that will be given the already well-advertised 
State of Colorado by the six days’ tour of the National Edito- 
rial Association is evidently thoroughly appreciated by the 
citizens of that State. The entertainment given the editors, 
and the efforts made to present everything under the most 
favorable conditions, are as marked at the present convention 
as in the past. This spirit gives to the annual meetings of the 
National Editorial Association an enjoyment far beyond that 
usually experienced at conventions of whatever character. 
The editors also have impressed on them the great power 
which lies in their hands for good, or the reverse. The Asso- 
ciation has been royally entertained by the city of Denver and 
the State of Colorado, and the beauties and climatic advan- 
tages of that delightful region will in consequence be published 
and republished, iterated and reiterated, throughout the 
length and breadth of this land and the Dominion adjoining. 
In the four day’s business session, sixty papers or subjects 
relating to newspaper making were presented, which space at 
our disposal does not permit of even brief mention here. 





THE type foundry of Emil Gursch, Ritter-Strasse go, Berlin 
S. 42, Germany, has issued a catalogue of types and ornaments 
beautiful in cut and finish, and charming in effect. The German 
taste in coloration makes the work a study of value. 
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ILLINOIS ENGRAVING CO. 


346-356 DEARBORN ST., CHICAGO. 
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CONVENTION OF THE UNITED TYPOTHETAE. 





“QHE annual conven- 
; | tion of the United 
4 Typothetz of Amer- 
Bee ica was held at 
- Hotel Pfister, Mil- 
| waukee, Wisconsin, 
August 23-26, 1898, 
nearly two hundred 
delegates from all 
over the United 
States being pres- 
ent. The nine-hour 
proposition was 
brought up and fully 
discussed, and the 
convention, after an 
exhaustive exam- 
ination into the merits of the question, adopted the following 
resolutions in declining to grant the request of the International 
Printing Pressmen and Assistants’ Union and the International 
Typographical Union: 

WHEREAS, The question of establishing a nine-hour workday in the 
printing business has been brought to the attention of this convention by 
committees appointed by the International Printing Pressmen and Assistants’ 
Union and the International Typographical Union ; and, 

WHEREAS, This convention has given the question careful and earnest 
deliberation in all its bearings; therefore be it 

Resolved, By the United Typothetez of America, that this body does not 
deem it practicable at the present time to recommend to its members any 
change in the hours of labor which constitute a day’s work. 

Resolved, That the secretary of this convention be instructed to forward 
copies of this preamble and resolution to the president of the International 
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TAKING THE STREET CARS AT THE LAYTON ART GALLERY. 


Printing Pressmen and Assistants’ Union and to G. W. Harris, chairman ot 
committee appointed by’the International Typographical Union. 

Resolved, That a committee of five be appointed to whom shall be 
referred the question as to what measure, if any, can be adopted by the 
employing printers which will make a shorter workday practicable without 
entailing undue loss upon the employers, and that this committee be author- 
ized to confer with the representatives of the International Printing Press- 
men and Assistants’ Union and the International Typographical Union and 
such other similar organizations as they may deem proper. 

The following committee was appointed to meet committees 
from the Typographical, Pressmen’s and other unions, to dis- 
cuss the shorter workday: J. J. Little, New York; R. J. Mor- 
gan, Cincinnati; A. J. Aikens, Milwaukee; Edwin Freegard, 
St. Louis; Amos Pettibone, Chicago. 

New Haven, Connecticut, was chosen as the meeting place 
of the Typothete in 1899, and the following officers were 
selected for the ensuing year: 

President — Cornelius S. Morehouse, of New Haven, Con- 
necticut. 

Vice-Presidents — George H. Ellis, of Boston; Edwin Free- 
gard, of St. Louis; Everett Waddey, of Richmond, Virginia; 
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R. J. Morgan, of Cincinnati; John W. Campsie, of Milwaukee; 
Fred L. Smith, of Minneapolis. 

Secretary — J. Stearns Cushing, of Boston. 

Treasurer — R. R. Donnelley, of Chicago. 

Executive Committee — J. J. Little, of New York, chairman; 
W. J. Dornan, of Philadelphia; C. W. Hornick, of St. Paul; 
J. H. Bruce, of Nashville; Amos Pettibone, of Chicago; 





CoRNELIUS S, MOREHOUSE, 
President United Typothetz of America. 


Charles A. Wenborne, of Buffalo; Franklin Hudson, of Kan- 
sas City. 

The committee on union label reported that the enforced 
use of this label upon all public printing, whether national, 
state or municipal, is an infringement upon the constitutional 
rights of the citizen, and as being class legislation, and recom- 
mended that members of the organization protest and resist 
every attempt to secure the enforcement of the use of this 
label. It also recommended that the executive committee be 
authorized to select a test case and prosecute it in the court of 
ultimate resort, the expense of such litigation to be borne by 
the organization. The report was passed unanimously. 

The 1898 convention of the United Typothetze of America 
will long be remembered by everyone who had the pleasure of 
being present. Milwaukee vindicated her good name as an 
ideal meeting place, and no effort was spared in entertaining 
the visitors. 

The local typothetze members had everything in readiness 
for the earliest arrivals, some of whom reached the city on 





JAMES H. BowMAN, 
President International Printing Press- 
men and Assistants’ Union. 


GEORGE W. HARRISs, 
Organizer, Seventh District, International 
Typographical Union. 

The gentlemen who presented the shorter workday proposition to the 
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A LINE-UP At BETHESDA, 


Messrs. James, Richardson, Wood, Bassett and Levey. 


Tuesday morning, August 23. The executive, reception and 
entertainment committees included Messrs. John W. Campsie, 
A. J. Aikens, Emil Schandein, N. L. Burdick, H. H. Zahn, 
W. S. Allen, Frederick Pollworth, Hugo Loewenbach, John 
Tainsh, O. M. Drebert, John F. Cramer, C. G. Druetzer, Charles 
Blanchard, E. G. Crandall, W. J. Meyer, W. J. Kasch, T. U. 
Kaysen, Edward Keogh, J. E. Armitage, L. H. Morehouse, 
August Wetzel, W. C. Swain, Alonzo Fowle, E. Meisenheimer, 
A. W. Pollworth, John Moss, S. C. Yewdale, Ignatz Wetzel, 
E. A. Boner, W. T. Jenkins, J. R. Kathrens, H. C. Miller, 
Edward Bulfin and Herman Voss, who did all in their power to 
make the visitors feel at home. 

The first of the delegates to arrive was James H. Bruce, 
ex-president of the association and a member of the firm of 
Marshall & Bruce, Nashville, Tennessee. Then came the 
enthusiastic delegation from the Boston Typothetz, consisting 
of L. A. Wyman, secretary of the Master Printers’ Club of that 
city; H. C. Whitcomb, George H. Ellis, and J. Stearns 
Cushing, proprietor of the Norwood Press and secretary of the 
association. 

The executive committee held a meeting Tuesday evening 
and put the finishing touches on the programme, while the 
remainder of the delegates with their wives were enjoying an 
informal reception in the parlors of the luxurious Hotel Pfister, 
the official headquarters. 

Nearly two hundred delegates were present in the clubroom 
of the Pfister on Wednesday morning, when the first formal 
session of the convention was called to order by President 
A. J. Aikens, of the Milwaukee Typothetz. He said in part: 

When I came to Milwaukee to reside the population was less than 20,000, 


and although there were six daily papers published in the city, the output of 
the six papers for a week could easily be printed in one hour at either of the 
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daily pressrooms of today. All the daily paper offices had small job plants, 
but only one office was devoted exclusively to job printing. The latter was a 
small affair, but did excellent work. In 1854, 1855 and 1856 the large cylinder 
presses run by steam were very generally introduced and did all the work for 
newspapers and for general commercial business. The Adams press, upon 
which was done most of the general printing in the older cities from 1840 to 
1850, never got as far west as Milwaukee, at least I do not remember seeing 
one. From the small beginning of a half-century ago Milwaukee has 
advanced to the rank of the tenth or twelfth city of the country in news- 
paper, book and job and lithographic printing. If there were any infallible 
mode of measurement by which we could know what art, science or invention 
had contributed to man's welfare, I have always felt that the award would be 
made to the art of typography — printing by movable types. 


After Mr. Aikens’ interesting remarks, President Norman 
L. Burdick introduced Mayor David S. Rose, as cordially jolly 
a soul as any printer ever met. In welcoming the delegates the 
city’s executive said, among other things: 


Our municipal departments are all well organized, and we haveas good. i 
not better, a department of police as any other city on this earth. Our city is 
safe, and if any of you gentlemen, perhaps, should be found out late at night 
during your stay you need not be afraid of a hold-up. Of course, that is only 
a suggestion, because it would be presumptuous for me to assume that anyone 
of you might be enticed to remain out very late. Our police department has 
little work to do, as we have but little crime. We select the best men that we 
can find in regard to good appearance, men of intelligence and courtesy, and 
you will find them on every corner of our streets. It is their duty, their primary 
duty, to lend every effort to make the visit of those that come within our 





THE RETURN FROM THE BREWERY, 
Mr. J. J. Little and Mr. and Mrs. W. F. Hall. 


borders agreeable. They are good servitors, and you may use them as you 
see fit. We have a magnificent fire department, but we have little use for it, 
because we seldom have fires. If it should be desired or suggested by any of 
the gentlemen of this convention, we can utilize this fire department. We can 
load the fire engines with ice water, and ice water is needed sometimes the 
next morning. All that it will be necessary to do will be to ask to have the 
hose turned on, press the button, and the department will do the rest. 


The mayor closed amid laughter and applause. Governor 
Edward Scofield was unable to be present and sent a letter of 
regret. L. A. Wyman, the silver-tongued printer of the Hub, 
made a happy response to the mayor’s welcome, and inci- 
dentally cracked some pretty good jokes of his own. 

President Burdick, in taking the chair, addressed the con- 
vention at some length. Among many particularly interesting 
things he said: 

Minor disturbances that have happened have been brought to a satisfac- 
tory settlement in most cases. Employers and employes have begun to see, I 
trust, that their interests are not antagonistic; that one side cannot succeed by 
crippling and harassing the other, and that it is for their mutual interests to 
uphold and help each other in all lawful ways. I do not wish to intimate that 
the millennium has arrived, but surely this tendency should be in the direction 
of a harmony of interests; the workman doing what he can to enable his 
employer to make money enough to keep out of bankruptcy and pay his 
weekly salary list, and the proprietor to pay his hands what he can consist- 
ently afford out of the profits of his business. 

The dull times and severe competition have wrought havoc with capital 
engaged in manufacturing and commercial enterprises, and it would seem 
that, with every nerve strained to keep debts paid and a firm on a sound 


















financial basis, that labor disturbances of all kinds should take a rest and give 
the overworked business man time to recuperate while the advance agent of 
prosperity is making his rounds. 

President Burdick also paid a fraternal tribute to Wesley W. 
Pasko, of New York, and Cyrene H. Blakely, of Chicago, two 
prominent members who had passed away during the year. 

The report of the executive committee showed a balance in 
the treasury of $2,312.81, and indicated that in every way the 
organization was happily prosperous. Two very interesting 
papers, one on ‘‘ The Economic Outlook in Printing,’’ by L. H. 
Prescott, of Cleveland, and another entitled ‘‘ Electricity as a 
Motive Power in Printing,’’ by Charles A. Pratt, of Chicago, 
were read by request and thoroughly enjoyed. 

James H. Bowman, president of the International Printing 
Pressmen and Assistants’ Union, was admitted to the convention 
at this point and surprised the delegates by demanding a nine- 
hour day legislation at their hands, asserting that a formal 
demand would be made by the union for this concession on 
September 1, carrying with it thirty days’ notice to the employ- 
ers. Mr. Bowman’s proposition was not debated at all in his 
presence, but numbers of questions were presented to him by 
those in attendance, all of which he answered as fully as possi- 
ble. He made a very favorable impression in stating his case, 
and then retired. 

The afternoon’s pleasure included a trolley ride about Mil- 
waukee’s beautiful streets and an inspection of the great plant 
of the Pabst Brewing Company, as guests of Capt. Fred 
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Pabst. It was remarked that there were mighty few absentees 
at the latter exercises. In the evening there was a thoroughly 
delightful concert and reception tendered the visitors and their 
wives at the luxurious home of the Deutscher Club by the 
members of the local typothetz. 

A lively time awaited the delegates when President Burdick 
called the convention to order on Thursday morning, August 
25. George W. Harris, representing the International Typo- 
graphical Union of America, was admitted to the hall and 
stated again that the printers had voted to demand the nine-hour 
day, thirty days’ notice to be given the employers on Septem- 
ber 1. He added that in the larger cities he favored a reduc- 
tion in the schedule of wages in keeping with the shorter hours, 
but that in cities like Milwaukee he presumed the men would 
demand ten hours’ pay for nine hours’ work. In reply to a 
query from Mr. Hornick, of St. Paul, Mr. Harris said he could 
not say whether action would be deferred until next spring, 
stating that he was not empowered to answer any questions of 
any nature. When the roll was called for expressions of opin- 
ion on the subject every city represented except Boston, where 
the nine-hour schedule is now in force, recorded an opposition 
to the new idea. Andrew McNally, of Rand, McNally & Co., 
Chicago, favored a compromise on a nine hour and one-half 
scale, but this plan did not find especial favor. The discussion 
was put off for a time and invitations were extended to the 
Typothetz to meet in New Haven, Connecticut, next year, and 
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Van ALLENS & BoUGHTON TALLYHO COACHING PARTY. 


in Kansas City, Missouri, in 1900. Referred to committee and 
later on reported favorably. 

Thursday afternoon many of the delegates enjoyed a delight- 
ful ride through the city’s parks and a visit to the famous Sol- 
diers’ Home. In the evening some of the visitors made the 
rounds of the theaters and palm gardens, Milwaukee having a 
goodly supply of both. There was a brief secret session on 
Thursday evening. 

At Friday morning’s session, also held behind closed doors, 
the nine-hour petition was rejected in the resolutions printed at 
the beginning of this article and receiving almost unanimous 
support at the hands of the delegates. There remained only 
the election of officers and the choice of a next meeting place, 
and the convention took up these matters with dispatch. New 
Haven, Connecticut, was selected for 1899 and the officers were 
chosen as already named. In the afternoon there was an excur- 
sion to Bethesda Park, Waukesha, where a group photograph 
was taken, and in the evening the convention was brought 
to a successful close with a banquet fit fora king. After good 
things of every variety known to the modern chef had been 
discussed at length and with numerous encores, chairs were 
pushed back, cigars served and the flow of soul began in a 
happy vein and so continued to the end of the following pro- 
gramme, under the skillful toastmastership of Ex-Governor 
George W. Peck, the famous Milwaukee author, who kept 
the laughter at the boiling point all through the evening: 

‘*Ourselves,’’ responded to by Ex-Congressman J. J. Little, 
of New York; ‘‘ Milwaukee: Through Her Manufacturers She 
Has Risen from Her Bier,’’ R. J. Morgan, of Cincinnati; ‘‘ The 
Printer as a Patriot,’? Everett Waddey, of Richmond, Va.; 
‘‘Imperialism—The Spirit of Empire,’’ Franklin Hudson, 
Kansas City, Mo.; ‘‘The Typothetz Millennium,’’ Herbert L. 
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Baker, Buffalo, N. Y.; and ‘‘The Ladies,’’ Louis A. Wyman, 
of Boston. 

The speakers must be content with the general and true 
statement that each toast was highly enjoyable and only lack of 
space prevents their publication in full at this time. 

The ladies were tendered a reception and supper in the hall 
adjoining the banquet room at the time the banquet was in 
progress, and numbers of them joined the gentlemen in the 
other room near the close of the speechmaking. 

Saturday there was a general exodus in all directions, every 
delegate being careful to first seek out some member of the 
Milwaukee reception committee and tell him how pleasant the 
week’s visit had been in every way. 

The following delegates and visitors registered at head- 
quarters: 


ALBANY, N. Y.—A. S. Brandow and wife. 

BALTIMORE, Mp.— John B. Kurtz. 

BATTLE CREEK, Micu.— R. A. Hart, John B. Neale, Fred W. Gage. 

Boston.—J. Stearns Cushing, L. A. Wyman, George E. Peters, H.C. 
Whitcomb, George H. Ellis, George C. Scott, H. Estes Wright. 

BurFa.o.— Frank H. Zesch and lady; John S. Wilson, Charles A. Wen- 
borne and lady; Herbert L. Baker, Frank W. Heath and lady; H. L. Hart, 
C. R. Hunn. ; 

CuicaGo.— George E. Cole, C. M. Staiger, J. W. Donohue, Franz Gin- 
dele, A. McNally, wife and daughter; William Johnston, W. H. French, 
Amos Pettibone and wife, J. L. Regan, R. R. Donnelley and wife, W. P. Dunn, 
W. F. Hall and wife; P. F. Pettibone, Fred Barnard, wife and daughter; 
W. H. Armstrong, C. S. Partridge, J.O. Spencer, George H. Benedict, John M. 
Tuttle, C. W. Juergens, A. A. Norton, C. F. Whitmarsh and wife; E. D. 
Moeng, O. N. Blomgren, F. A. Venney, Walter S. Marder, Henry O. Shep- 
ard, M. L. Redfield, J. H. Behrens, James A. Wood, Ellis C. Latham, B. B. 
Herbert and wife, C. O. Owen, W. B. Conkey, George M. Hill, Frank Morris 
and wife. 

CINCINNATI, On10.— Frederick Spencer and wife, George C. James, R. J. 
Morgan and wife, J. E. Richardson. 

CLEVELAND, On10.—C. O. Bassett, L. H. Prescott, W.S. Judson, G. E. 
Saeger, A. M. Weber, George D. Kirkham, M. H. Clark. 

Dayton, Oun10.— F. H. Lueders. 

Du.utH, Minn.— John Christie, Charles H. Thornton. 

FAIRFIELD, Mass.— C. T. Barden. 

GRAND Rapips, Micu.— C. C. Cargill. 

INDIANAPOLIS, IND.— Louis H. Levey. 

Kansas City, Mo.— Franklin Hudson and wife, Charles E. Brown and 
wife, William J. Berkowitz and two ladies. 

LANCASTER, WIs.—Walter W. Pollock. 

Lonpon, CAN.—A. Talbot and lady. 

MEMPHIS, TENN.—W. H. Bates and wife. 

MILWAUKEE, Wis.—A. J. Aikens, C. G. Dreutzer, August Wetzel, F. C. 
Morehouse. 

MINNEAPOLIS, MINN.—M. N. Price, C. F. Hatch and two ladies, F. E. 
Storer and lady, J. R. Berger, C. A. Mitchell, C. C. Webster, Fred L. Smith 
and two ladies. 

NASHVILLE, TENN.—W. B. Baird and wife, E. W. Foster, J. H. Bruce 
and wife, S. A. Cunningham. 

NEw HAVEN, Conn.— George M. Adkins and wife, William H. Lee, 
E. H. Parkhurst. 

New York.— Joseph J. Little, Thomas E. Kirby, R. W. Nelson, Paul 
Nathan, L. Alers-Hankey, Thomas A. Raisbeck, J. H. Ferguson, wife and 
Miss Cooper, Robert Hornby and four ladies, H. T. McCafferty, F. A. Ring- 
ler, J. Clyde Oswald, L. Grossman, Charles Hurst, Edwin Flower, W. F. 
Stodder, Julius Jaenecke, E. H. Wimpfheimer, Alex. Klebold and lady, 
E. du Laurens. 

NorFOLK, VA.— John E. Burke. 

OswEco, N. Y.— Neil Gray, Jr. 

PHILADELPHIA, Pa.— Edward P. Suter and wife, M. D. Wood, George 
Thomson, W. J. Dornan. 

PittTsBuRG, Pa.— Harry P. Pears. 

RICHMOND, VA.—William Ellis Jones, Everett Waddey and wife. 

ROCHESTER, N. Y.— Ernest Hart, E. R. Andrews and wife. 

St. Louvis.— Carl Schraubstadter, Jr., Edwin Freegard, Fred F. Gott- 
schalk, John Bermel and lady; A. H. Witte, wife and two daughters; A. 
Whipple and wife, George Strassburger, H. A. Pawley. 

Str. PauL.— H. D. Brown and wife; M. Tracey, wife, daughter and Miss 
Derrick ; George M. Stanchfield, wife and Miss Barnes; Charles Conradis, 
C. W. Hornick. 

WHITEWATER, Wis.— E. D. Coe. 

WINNIPEG, MAN.— John Stovel. 


The following ladies interested themselves in making it 
pleasant for guests, and greatly assisted the members of the 
entertainment committee in looking after the visitors: Mrs. 
A. J. Aikens, Mrs. N. L. Burdick, Mrs. John W. Campsie, Mrs. 
Frederick Pollworth, Mrs. John Tainsh, Mrs. Alonzo Fowle, 
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Mrs. Edward Bulfin, Mrs. W. S. Allen, Mrs. Hugo Loewenbach 
and Miss Morehouse. 

A number of the delegates and visitors were entertained in 
Chicago, on their way home, Saturday, by the courtesy of 
Mr. H. W. Thornton, manager for Messrs. Van Allens & 
Boughton, who took them on a tallyho coach ride over Chi- 
cago’s boulevards and out to Jackson Park, the location of the 
World’s Fair. Two coaches were required, and a jolly party it 
was. All were delighted with the trip. Part of the delegates 
from the East also made stops in Detroit, Cleveland and 
Niagara Falls. 


BANQUET TO HERBERT L. BAKER. 

A cordial evidence of the high estimation in which Mr. 
Herbert L. Baker, for the past five years manager of the Buf- 
falo branch of the American Type Founders Company, is held 
by his business friends and associates, was given on the evening 
of August 20, when, on the occasion of his appointment as 
general manager of the Unitype Company, of New York, his 
friends tendered him a farewell banquet. The banquet hall 
was crowded. Besides most of the members of the Typothetz, 
there were present many prominent men of Buffalo and other 
cities. R. W. Nelson, general manager of the American Type 
Founders Association, came up from New York, together with 
H. L. Bullen, advertising manager of the association. Other 
out-of-town guests were R. E. Emblidge, of the Niagara 
Gazette; T. M. Chapman, of the Tonawanda Hera/d,; John 
Clapperton, of Rochester; James Bailey, of the Rochester Union 
and Advertiser, and A. J. Wegman, of Rochester. Among the 
guests from Buffalo were the Rev. John S. Wilson and Park 
Commissioner Reinecke. 

Charles A. Wenborne, president of the Buffalo Typothetz, 
acted as toastmaster. The toasts were all very appropriate and 
extremely interesting. 

Immediately after the banquet, James A. Pierce assured Mr. 
Baker that while his friends in Buffalo rejoiced in his success 
and good fortune, they were extremely sorry to lose him. Mr. 
Pierce then, on behalf of the typothetz and friends, presented 
to Mr. Baker a richly engraved silver water pitcher. 

Park Commissioner Reinecke responded to the toast, 
‘‘Bugs, Parks and Printing.’’ 

‘“The You-Nit Type’”’ was the toast Mr. Baker responded 
to, and A. C. Vanduzee made a hit with his stories of printers 
on the tramp. 

The Rev. Mr. Wilson spoke of missionary work in the Buf- 
falo branch, and after he had finished he presented to Mr. 
Baker a handsomely framed picture of the members of the Buf- 
falo Typothetz. Before Mr. Baker could recover his breath 
Mr. Pierce responded to the toast, ‘‘Time,’’ and slipped into 
Mr. Baker’s watch pocket a beautiful timepiece. 

It was not on the programme, but Mr. Baker was forced on 
his feet again to tell his enthusiastic friends that no matter how 
large the measure of success might be for him in the future he 
always would retain in his mind a pleasant remembrance of his 
Buffalo friends and a warm spot in his heart for the Buffalo 
Typothetz. 


REFERRED TO CONTINUALLY BY MEMBERS OF 
ALL DEPARTMENTS. 

I have often thought of tendering my appreciation of the 
work done by THE INLAND PRINTER. Every month I am 
asked for THE PRINTER several times before its arrival, and it 
is referred to continually by members of all departments. Per- 
sonally I owe THE INLAND PRINTER my gratitude for many 
pointers, and also for a great deal of pleasure.—Z. D. Bangs, 
Joreman printing department, the Mortimer Company, Ottawa, 
Canada. 











THE first successful type foundry in the United States was 
established at Philadelphia in 1796 by Archibald Binny and 
James Ronaldson, of Scotland. 
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HE annual conven- 
tion of the National 
Electrotypers’ Asso- 
ciation was held at 
Milwaukee, Wiscon- 
sin, August 23 to 26, 
1898, and proved a 
notable success so- 
cially and in the 
nature and quantity 
of business trans- 
acted. The attend- 
ance at the conven- 
tion was very grati- 
fying. Seventy-five 
firms were repre- 
sented, over thirty- 
six per cent of the 

entire number of houses engaged in the business in this coun- 
try, and over forty-eight per cent of the jobbing electrotypers 
of the United States. Many matters of interest to the trade 
were discussed, and it is believed much good will result from 
the meeting. Measures were taken to inaugurate a standard 
scale of prices and a standard thickness for book plates 
throughout the country. These measures are probably the 
ones of greatest importance among those, acted upon, as the 
lack of standards in these particulars has been the cause of 
much complaint by customers. 

The secretary was directed to send a letter of thanks to Mr. 
H. R. Wills and Mr. A. L. Day, of the Hoyt Metal Company, 
for their valuable assistance in the matter of the organization of 
local associations. 

The election for officers resulted as follows: President, 
F. A. Ringler, New York; vice-presidents — George H. Bene- 
dict, Chicago; George E. Peters, Boston; J. H. Ferguson, New 
York; George Thomson, Philadelphia; M. C. Lawrence, 
Cleveland; secretary, J. H. Ferguson, 446 Pearl street, New 
York; treasurer, J. H. Behrens, 341 Dearborn street, Chicago. 

The third annual meeting will be held at New Haven, Con- 
necticut, the date to be named by the Executive Committee. 

The delegates to the electrotypers’ convention participated 
in the various entertainments provided for members of the 
Typothetz, and enjoyed themselves fully as much as if separate 
provision had been made for them. Numbers were delegates 
to both conventions and found the time well taken up with the 
business meetings of both organizations and the pleasures that 
had been planned by friends in Milwaukee. The trips to the 
Soldiers’ Home and to Waukesha were especially appreciated. 


SOLDIERS’ MONUMENT, MILWAUKEE, 


J. H. BEHRENS, 
Treasurer, National Association of 
Electrotypers. 


GrEoRGE H. BENEDICT, 
Vice-President, National Association 
of Electrotypers. 
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The following report by President Ringler was listened to 
with intense interest by all members in attendance: 


To the Executive Committee and Members: 

GENTLEMEN,—A review of the work that has been accomplished during 
the past ten months shows that the National Association of Electrotypers has 
reached a position of importance and influence which promises great benefit 
to our members. When we assembled in Nashville in October, 1897, for our 


F. A. RINGLER, 
President, National Association of Electrotypers. 


first annual convention our association numbered only a few members. There 
now stand on our membership list the names of nearly every electrotyping 
establishment in the country, and I have reason to believe that by next year 
all will be members. 

Every effort will be made to make this association national and thoroughly 
representative of the electrotyping interests of the United States. The last ten 
months have been devoted more largely to the work of local organization, and 
we have succeeded in organizing associations in Philadelphia, with Mr. George 
Thomson, president ; Cleveland, Mr. M.C. Lawrence, president ; Louisville, 
Mr. Fred S. Mayer, president. These, with the New York Association, Mr. 
J. H. Ferguson, president; Chicago Association, Mr. G. H. Benedict, presi- 
dent, and Boston Association, Mr. G. E. Peters, president, that were formed 
prior to the Nashville convention, make six local associations. In addition 
to these, associations are about to be formed in St. Louis, Cincinnati, Indian- 
apolis, Minneapolis, St. Paul and Milwaukee. In spite of this necessity and 
the obstacles which have been encountered because of business depression 
and the war with Spain, very much practical work has been done and substan- 
tial progress has been made in the direction of our expressed objects — to be 
associated together as business men for widening and extending the avenues 
of trade and commerce, and for removing obstacles in the way of fair com- 
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petition in our own market, and for improving the conditions governing our 
trade with other countries. We may only refer to the past for principles, but 
in order to succeed in the future we must study the present and adapt our- 
selves to the changing conditions. Every question this association has to deal 
with should be considered from a purely business and practical standpoint. 
We close this year with our business on a better foundation for the future, 
and hope that every member will gladly render any aid possible to such 
endeavors as seek to elevate and advance the electrotyping business. 
Respectfully submitted, F. A. RINGLER. 


The following comprehensive and valuable report was sub- 
mitted by the secretary, Mr. J. H. Ferguson, and received the 
warm approval of the convention: 


Mr. President and Fellow-Members of the National Association: 

It is quite a number of years since the conception of the idea of a national 
electrotypers’ association, but until within the past two years the times did 
not seem to be ripe for the formation of such a body. There were several 
local associations, and in their work there was felt the necessity of an organi- 
zation which should include the entire country. In response to a request 
from Chicago, the New York Association decided to ascertain the sentiment 
of those in the trade, and a communication of inquiry was sent toevery known 
electrotyper in the United States. The replies were almost unanimous in 
favor of a national organization, and one was formed, as stated in the minutes 
of the meeting held at Nashville. 

During the past year there has been continuous progress in the work of 
organizing local associations, with the result that there are now eleven organ- 
ized, or in process of organization, namely: Chicago, Cincinnati, Cleveland, 
Indianapolis, Louisville, Minneapolis, St. Paul, Milwaukee, New England, 
New York, Philadelphia and St. Louis. Onlya portion have as yet joined the 
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National Association, but no doubt the others will soon knock at our door for 
admission and be made welcome within the fold. 

The first association of employing electrotypers dates back only about 
twelve years. During the early days of the civil war, when the prices of 
metals and other supplies greatly advanced in price, the electrotypers of 
New York met and adopted a scale of prices, but did not form a permanent 
association. The scale was maintained for several years, until about the close 
of the unpleasantness, when, owing to a reduction in prices of supplies, there 
came a gradual! letting down in the rates for electrotypes. 

For the information of some who have come into the business since the 
time referred to, I mention a few items from the scale mentioned : 

BookworK — Pica, 70 cents per 1,000 ems; small pica, 60 cents; long 
primer and bourgeois, 45 cents; brevier or smaller, 40 cents; stereotyping, 
5 cents per 1,000 ems less. Making the price of a plate 5 by 8 inches: Pica, 
about 2% cents per square inch; small pica, 3 cents; bourgeois, 3} cents; 
brevier, 3% cents. 

Joswork—Type jobs measuring less than 2,000 ems, brevier, to be charged 
as cuts. First square inch, 40 cents; two square inches, 50 cents;, piece 
4 by 4 inches, $1.10; 6 by 6 inches, $2.20; 8 by 8 inches, $3.90— about 6 cents 
per square inch. 

At these rates electrotypers, even though they paid 12 cents per pound for 
electrotype metal and $2.50 for plumbago, managed to get a respectable profit 
out of the business. It must be borne in mind that while the prices named 
were seemingly quite high, there was a lack of facilities for turning out work 
that would discourage an electrotyper of the present day. The perverseness 
of the acid battery and the persistence of the hand shaver in breaking plates 
may still linger in the memories of some of the older men present. 

A few years after the close of the war prices for electros had depreciated 
to an extent that narrowed the margin for profit toa merestreak. Then atten- 
tion became turned to improved methods; machinery: was more largely 

employed, and for a time the increased facilities enabled electrotypers to 
make a profit, but prices continued to fall until it became a question whether 
expenses could b met. The only way seemed to be by an increase of 
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business. This really meant a further reduction in rates, as it was found 
necessary to offer lower prices as an inducement for a customer to change 


his electrotyper. This plan made the situation really worse, and in time all 
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became aware that there must be an advance in prices or it was only a matter 
of time before the trade would be ruined. Then was tried the plan of doing 
by means of an organization what had been found impossible to accomplish 
by individual efforts. 

By some it has been suspected that the formation of employers’ associa- 
tions was for the purpose of antagonizing the unions and union men. Such 
is not the case, at least with this association, as anyone should be convinced 
who has read the motto of our president: ‘‘ Unity of Capital and Labor 
Brings Prosperity to the World.” Instead of antagonizing labor and labor- 
ing men, we assert that no man works harder than the electrotyper who 
employs men. Being laboring men ourselves, we should do injustice to our- 
selves and our occupation did we not have due respect for labor. There have 
been differences between employer and employe in our line of business, but 
the differences have been fewer, of shorter duration and have been more 
readily adjusted than they would have been but for our associations. Our 
organizations will prove to be beneficial to our workmen, provided they will 
work with us, as they seem disposed to do, to assist in maintaining a living 
rate for our products. That accomplished, they may feel certain that their 
employers will continue to pay living wages. 

Reports from all sections of the country agree in the statement that busi- 
ness during the year has been very quiet. As trade fell off there was an incli- 
nation to think some one was cutting prices, but that impression was shortly 
dissipated as the truth became evident that there was much less than the 
usual demand for electrotypes. Notwithstanding dullness of business and 
consequent shrinkage in quantity of output, the trade today is in better con- 
dition than it was a year ago, thanks to advanced prices for plates. With the 
cessation of war and the revival of trade, which is generally predicted, elec- 
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Mr. J. H. Ferguson feeding popcorn to Secretary Pollworth. 


trotypers will have only themselves to blame if they do not take advantage ot 
the opportunity to better their condition. 

Reports from the officers of the different associations are all quite favor- 
able. Prices are being well maintained. Not but that there may be instances 
where some brother has not sufficient backbone to withstand the importuni- 
ties, and in some instances the threats, of his customers, but such cases are 

















exceptions, and as nearly as I can ascertain, infrequent. There is but a frac- 
tion of the reported variations from the scale which can be proved true. 
Electrotypers have so long believed and acted on statements of their patrons 
that it is almost like changing one’s nature for him to entertain doubts regard- 
ing assertions of how much less price some other electrotyper will quote, or 
has offered to do the work for. A majority of such statements are untrue; 
yet it must be admitted that they, combined with the depression in business, 
are the cause of considerable uneasiness, which, unless checked, will work 
much injury. 

It is the universal belief in the trade that there have been beneficial results 
from the formation of associations. The business is on a better footing than it 
has been for many years. What has been accomplished is only a fraction of 
the good which is possible. 

The Boston electrotypers have had an association for about eight or ten 
years, but for several years previous to the organization of the National 
Association was inactive, after which the electrotypers of New England were 
united in a body under the name of the Electrotypers’ Association of New 
England. 

About twelve years:ago the electrotypers of Chicago formed an associa- 
tion and for a time worked in harmony, but disturbing elements raised doubts 
as to the good faith of the members, with the result of a suspension of efforts 
for uniform rates. The condition of the trade grew worse and prices sagged 
until the members of the unions, becoming alarmed for the stability of their 
rates, requested the employers to resuscitate their association. This was 
accomplished, and the condition of the trade immediately improved. The 
members of the Chicago association have been efficient missionaries, and 
instrumental in doing valuable service in other cities. One can always speak 
more convincingly on a subject when he has had experience, so the electro- 
typers of Chicago having experienced the benefits of organization were well 
qualified to advocate the cause before others in the business. The secretary 
of the Chicago association reports the members are pulling together harmoni- 
ously and that the association is stronger than at any previous time since 
its organization. 

In February of this year the electrotypers of Philadelphia formed an 
association which included in its membership every employing electrotyper 
in the city, and the organization set out with very favorable prospects. In 
June, owing to a refusal to accede to the demands made by the Electrotypers’ 
and Stereotypers’ unions, a strike resulted which has not yet been settled; 
the obstacles to an adjustment of the questions at issue seem too great to be 
surmounted. The determination displayed by each side to the controversy 
shows of what stuff Philadelphians are made. There are no indications of a 
convergence of the lines of the employers or the unions. By the efforts of the 
latter two new foundries have been established, which may exert a potent 
influence in a settlement of the questions at issue. If the new foundries fail, 
the proprietors will be convinced that the demands of the unions were excess- 
ive; if they succeed, the proprietors of the older houses wil! learn that 
reorganization of their methods will be necessary in order to keep their posi- 
tions in the line of trade. It is a matter for regret that the differences could 
not be adjusted before the introduction of more competition. Unsettled 
grievances between labor and capital seldom result in good to either party 
or to the trade involved. 

The New York association has a larger membership than any other in 
our body, yet it was not organized until after the Chicago association ; in fact 
it was, to an extent, the successful organization of the Chicago brethren that 
led to the meeting for the purpose of taking steps toward the formation of the 
New York association. This body has not had plain sailing during the past 
year, having had two controversies with the Electrotypers’ and Stereotypers’ 
unions, both of which resulted in strikes. The first trouble, about the middle 
of December, was in reference to the adoption of a shorter workday. This 
strike was of but few hours’ duration; the only question at issue was as to the 

* date of adoption of a nine-hour workday, which was settled upon to com- 
mence on April 1. Early in April a strike was declared in support of Typo- 
graphical Union No. 6, in a controversy with a printing office. This strike 
continued for four days, when No. 6 consented to the withdrawal of the elec- 
trotypers and stereotypers from the controversy. There is now under consid- 
eration a plan by which it is expected to avoid the possibility of any strike in 
future, 

With a large majority of the electrotypers in New York, trade has been 
quiet for several months, but all expect to participate in the revival of trade 
predicted to soon occur. During the year there has been an addition of two 
electrotyping plants in the city, one in a printing office, where there is not 
sufficient work to warrant a foundry, the other is a new job shop. This one 
is occasioning some uneasiness in the trade owing to the rates for which work 
is being done — bookwork at 1 cents, with or without half-tones ; jobwork 
at one-third off the scale. The proprietors are very particular not to give 
written estimates; they seem to fear something, and it is not unlikely some- 
thing may drop. 

This report would be incomplete without the mention of the names of 
two men, not directly in the trade, who have been very active, and who have 
done very effective work in interesting electrotypers in the subject of the 
formation of associations. They have been liberal in time and money for the 
work, Their assistance in our cause has been of great service. Possibly 
their efforts were not made entirely disinterestedly, but, asa measure of pro- 
tection, under a conviction that the conditions under which electrotypers 
were conducting business would, in the near future, render it impossible for 
the metal man to collect his bills. Whatever may have prompted the gentle- 
men, the service has been rendered gratuitously, without solicitation, and 
the trade has been benefited. Everyone present must be aware that I refer 
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to Mr. H. R. Wills and Mr. A. L. Day, of the Hoyt Metal Company. I hope 


the thanks of this association will be tendered them and that they may 
receive, in addition, further evidences of esteem by being favored with orders 
for any goods, in their line, which are used by members of this body. 
Respectfully submitted, 
J. H. FerGuson, Secretary. 

The meeting closed with a banquet which was attended by 
all of the delegates and by several invited guests, among them 
THE INLAND PRINTER representative. F. A. Ringler, presi- 
dent, acted as toastmaster; at his right sat Secretary J. H. Fer- 
guson and George E. Peters, and on his left Treasurer J. H. 
Behrens and George H. Benedict. The gathering was a very 
pleasant affair; and as the chairman called upon nearly every- 
one for short speeches, the best of good fellowship prevailed, 
and all went away feeling that the acquaintance gained would 
be of permanent value to them. 

Following is a list of those-who attended the convention, all 
of whom, with the exception of Mr. Whitcomb, were present 
at the banquet: F. A. Ringler, J. H. Behrens, George Thom- 
son, F. Nahser, C. W. Juergens, F. H. Clark, H. R. Wills, 
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Of the Hoyt Metal Company, St. Louis, who has done yeoman 
service for the Electrotypers’ Association. 


L. Grossman, A. E. Flaig, John B. Neale, Fred W. Gage, 
Oscar Blomgren, C. F. Whitmarsh, J. Bermel, E. D. Moeng, 
C. S. Partridge, H. Buester, E. C. Williams, W. F. Stodder, 
H. T. McCafferty, T. A. Raisbeck, Edwin Flower, J. H. Fer- 
guson, George E. Peters, E. H. Parkhurst, George C. Scott, 
C. C. Cargill, T. Theis, C. C. Webster, H. A. Pawley, Charles 
Hurst, J. Clyde Oswald, E. P. Suter, R. W. Nelson, George H. 
Benedict, H. C. Whitcomb. 

A number of the gentlemen present at the convention have 
furnished THE INLAND PRINTER with their impressions of the 
meeting. These are here presented in the hope that they will 
give a clearer idea of the aims and objects of the organization 
than a simple report of the convention could possibly show: 

Cc. W. Juergens, Juergens Brothers Company, Chicago.— The electro- 


to the trade. It has formed a mutual friendship among the electrotypers all 
over the country, and in this friendship lies the success of the association. If 
those who do not belong to the. association would become members, they 
would soon lose the feeling they now have that every electrotyper is an 
enemy of theirs. 

John B. Neale, William C. Gage & Sons, Battle Creek, Michigan.— 
As an exceedingly interested attendant upon the sessions of the National 
Electrotypers’ Association at Milwaukee, I was chiefly impressed with the 
strong desire shown for the universal betterment of the conditions of the 
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trade. Sectionalism, while as fully developed, perhaps, as in any other line 
of business carried on throughout the country, was made entirely secondary 
and subservient to the putting in effect of broad and well-conceived plans for 
the welfare of the craft asa whole. In adopting the uniform scale a step in 
advance was taken, the importance of which cannot fail to be realized when 
its good effects are manifested, as they surely must be, in the removal of one 
of the greatest causes of difference among platemakers, and a revival of much 
of the old-time prosperity in the trade. Could disturbing elements grasp the 
true significance of the work of the association in attempting to make uni- 
form standards obtain, as well as to control ruinous competition, and act in 
harmony with them to secure just compensation for work well done, many of 
the troublous questions now confronting the electrotypers, in common with 
other members of the printing fraternity, would admit of peaccful and easy 
solution. 

Charles C. Cargill, Grand Rapids Engraving Company.—‘‘ How much 
of human hostility depends on that circumstance— distance! If the most 
bitter enemies were to come into contact, how much their ideas of each other 


Sanders Engraving Company, St. Louis. 
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would be chastened and corrected. They would mutually amend their erro- 
neous impressions; see much to admire and much to imitate in each other, 
and half the animosity that sheds its baneful influence on society would fade 
away and be forgotten.’’ The electrotypers who met at Milwaukee will find 
food for thought in the above quotation. What a vast difference in their 
ideas of each other before any conventions were held; one looked upon the 
other as an enemy, taking advantage of every opportunity to cripple each 
other, and the business in general. The convention throws a different light 
on the subject. You find your competitor a man like yourself, willing and 
anxious to work for the general good, and instead of meeting the underhand, 
treacherous being previously pictured, he is one with whom you are glad to 
associate, willing to extend the hand of fellowship, and to work shoulder to 
shoulder for mutual progress. Why should it not be thus? Is it not better to 
reap the benefits of united action than to suffer the disastrous effects of hos- 
tility? One cannot appreciate, without personal experience, how much good 
is accomplished by regular meetings. I venture to say that if all the electro- 
typers in the country could meet once a month, there would not be a concern 
which would not be glad to take advantage of the benefits of association, Ifa 
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convention did not accomplish any more than afford the opportunity of get- 
ting acquainted with each other, to exchange ideas and learn the conditions 
in different parts of the country, its work is not in vain; but it has accom- 
plished much more and no one is harmed. Who among those that attended 
the Milwaukee convention did not go away with a more determined idea of 
the great benefits of association than when he went there? 

C. S. Partridge, A. N. Kellogg Newspaper Company, Chicago.— The 
attendance at the Milwaukee convention indicatés a rapidly growing interest 
in association work which is very gratifying to those who have worked long 
and faithfully to this end. Electrotypers are influenced to some extent in the 
conduct of their business by certain conditions which for the time being are 
local, but which eventually will become national. A valuable feature of the 
convention was the opportunity it offered for an exchange of views concern- 
ing these conditions, and much valuable information was thereby obtained 
which could otherwise be gained only at the cost of individual experience, 
which always comes high. The experience of men who have met and suc- 
cessfully overcome difficulties and dangers is obviously of great value to those 
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who sooner or later will have the same conditions confronting them, and there 
are few men in the electrotyping trade who know so much that they cannot 
profit by the experiences of others. This is only one of many valuable fea- 
tures of the convention, but it is worthy of mention. 

J. H. Ferguson, The Lovejoy Company, New York.— As to my impres- 
sions of what has been accomplished by the National Electrotypers’ Associa- 
tion and the prospects for the future, would say: The work, thus far, has been 
largely preliminary, yet the headway made is exceedingly encouraging. The 
association was formed at an opportune time—a time when, owing to the 
depressed condition of trade, nearly everyone was feeling almost discour- 
aged and ready to grasp at anything which promised a change for the better. 
The time was ripe for the movement and it has been well supported. The 
attendance at Milwaukee and the interest shown is very gratifying, and I 
expect a largely increased attendance at the next convention at New Haven. 
The bringing together, in convention, of men of the same occupation for 
business and social intercourse cannot but be a benefit to all who attend, and 
I believe the benefits will be increasingly appreciated in years to come. 
Transportation companies realize that it is profitable for them to encourage 











attendance at conventions, and the courtesies extended to those who go makes 
the journey to and from the place of meeting very pleasant and quite rea- 
sonable in cost. Asa matter of business every house should be represented 
at the annual convention of its trade. While I think everyone came away 
from Milwaukee feeling that the convention was a success and having high 
hopes for the future, yet I do not feel competent to predict what may be done 
by the National Association; much, very much, will depend on the good 
faith of and confidence among the members. A few unprincipled ones may 
render inoperative the best laid schemes, provided they are not promptly 
shown the error of their ways and convinced that action not in accordance 
with the views of the majority of the members of the association will bring 
discomfort to the guilty party. Time was when each firm was a law unto 
itself; today the conditions are different. This is the age of organizations, 
and no one house can expect to maintain a position in opposition to its com- 
petitors. If attempted, the one must overmaster the many or be itself 
defeated. It is certain that the electrotyping business is, at present, in a 
much better condition than it has been for many years, owing to the influence 
and efforts of members and well-wishers of the association, and electrotypers 
should feel encouraged and strengthened, to not only maintain their present 
position, but to push forward until there shall be a fair profit in the business. 
If prices are allowed to go backward they will not stop where they were two 
years ago, but continue their downward course and the result will be disas- 
trous alike to employers and to workmen. It is, therefore, a vital matter to 
the unions that there shall be sufficient in the business for the maintenance 
of the present scale of wages or they will be cut ; the sooner the unions real- 
ize this and act accordingly the better for all concerned. 

E. C. Williams, George E. Lloyd & Co., Chicago.—1 am not an electro- 
typer, but if I were, I certainly would be in the association. From what I 
learned while in Milwaukee, I know they are making great progress, and I 
believe they would make still greater progress if they could meet semi-annu- 
ally instead of but once a year. If it were not possible for them all to meet 
at one place twice a year, the Eastern people should meet in the East and the 
Western people in the West at the same time and later hold their annual 
meeting. They have made wonderful progress in the last few years and have 
increased their membership to a great extent, and the good work done by the 
leading members is greatly appreciated by the association. I think the adop- 
tion of the new scale is the key to future success, and they should be congra- 
tulated on the way it has been received by the members. They certainly have 
my best wishes for their continued prosperity. 

George H. Benedict, George H. Benedict & Company, Chicago.—I judge 
from the statements made by the several delegates to the Electrotypers’ Con- 
vention at Milwaukee that each and every one was pleased to have attended 
the convention. It is my judgment that every electrotyper in the United 
States who did not attend would regret it if he knew of and appreciated the 
work accomplished, the good time we had, and the great satisfaction in 
making the acquaintance of those excellent gentlemen engaged in the same 
line of business. The fact that a uniform scale for the entire country was 
adopted is evidence that the electrotypers intend getting down to business, 
and the resolution to the effect that the electrotypers in one locality shall 
respect the rates of another territory surely indicates the intention of working 
in harmony and improving conditions to the fullest extent possible. I have 
now attended two conventions of the Electrotypers’ Association, and will say 
to those who were not at either, that if the expense were double what it has 
been I would not miss the next convention, as I feel certain that I will be 
benefited in proportion to the expense by being with the electrotypers. 

T. A. Raisbeck, Raisbeck Electrotype Company, New York.—It is grati- 
fying to find so many electrotypers who realize that there are interests other 
than local ones which the trade all over the country should foster. During 
the week spent at the convention much was done toward establishing a 
uniform scale both of wages and prices. The important and beneficial nature 
of this move is realized by the Typothetz and electrotypers alike, and as the 
advantages secured will be felt throughout the coming year, there will be no 
occasion for anyone to regret his attendance when considered from a business 
standpoint. The trip to Chicago offered the Eastern members an opportunity 
of combining pleasure with business. The New York, New England and 
Philadelphia people were on the same train, and the trip was a very enjoyable 
one indeed. Our cordial receptions in Chicago, Cleveland and Detroit are 
impressive, as they show that social and business relations are being estab- 
lished between the trade in the East and in the West, which I hope will 
continue for the furtherance of our mutual interests. 

Fred W. Gage, William C. Gage & Sons, Battle Creek, Mich.—While the 
second annual convention of the National Electrotypers’ Association was 
notable for the social enjoyments provided, there was also a noticeable willing- 
ness to “* get down to business’’ in the meetings, and an evident earnest desire 
to further the best interests of all concerned. The adoption of the uniform 
scale marks a distinct step in advance, and will doubtless be of great benefit 
to printers as well as electrotypers. It was evident that concessions were 
made by various sections in the interests of harmony, and indeed one of the 
most noteworthy features of the convention was the freedom from contention 
and bickerings. A report from a recently organized local association to the 
effect that they would not on any account go back to the old “‘ any-old-price” 
condition of affairs was or should be an object lesson to cities having no 
association. 

F. H. Clark, Eclipse Electrotype and Engraving Company, Cleveland, 
Ohio.— The second convention of electrotypers, held at Milwaukee, proved 
beyond a doubt that the electrotyping industry of this country is on the road 
to a visible improvement of conditions. A wave of understanding has, at 
last, swept across the minds of most of us that our very preservation, in a 
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business way, depends upon a close and honorable association and a feeling 
of perfect confidence in each other. In no other way could the benefits.of an 
association be better illustrated than by the way the delegates from the differ- 
ent sections worked harmoniously together and fraternized with each other at 
Milwaukee. Let us have a uniform scale and discount ; a feeling of supreme 
confidence that we will be fairly dealt with by the other sections ; a vigorous 
energy in bringing other associations into existence; and a faith that when 
we meet next year in convention all cities east of the Mississippi will send 
delegates who will hear reports from our capable officers that all is well, and 
that the business of electrotyping has, at last, taken its true standing among 
the industries of the land. Association naturally means better prices, and 
better prices for our products mean several things. The first is, that we will 
be able to give to our customers work of a higher grade, and better service. 
It means a development of new ideas in connection with our business. It 
means a competition as to quality and service instead of the competition of 
prices of the past with which we are all too familiar. It isan old argument, 
and a true one, that the printer does not pay for the electrotyping. He figures 
electrotyping in his estimate the same as any other part of the job. Now, if 
all printers pay the same price, will they not be better satisfied than under the 
old plan of A being able to buy cheaper than B, and on account of this differ- 
ence in cost B possibly losing the job, and wondering why? When we first 
formed an association here we found the master printers ready to complain at 
our plan of a uniform rate of discount, but now they are better pleased, hav- 
ing had a chance to test the plan and finding it to be eminently satisfactory, 
on account of removing a constant worry that some other house is buying 
electrotypes at a lower price than they are. Now, just one word of advice to 
those electrotypers in cities where an association has not been formed. Do 
not be afraid of each other, for ours isa case where distance does not lend 
enchantment to the view. Get together and you will be surprised to find out 
that you are not the only man in the business in your city who is a thoroughly 
good fellow with honorable intentions, and a desire to make more than a bare 
living out of his business. When you once come to this understanding the 
rest is easy, and the business you do will be easier to handle, and the satis- 
faction of doing it with a fair profit to yourself will pay you many times over 
for your efforts in the direction of an association. 

H. R. Wills, Hoyt Metal Company, St. Louis.— This, the second annual 
meeting of the National Association, was marked throughout by genuine 
good fellowship and free from all sordid motives or feelings whatever. It was 
a ‘mile post’”’ on the road to success, and ‘‘association"’ and “‘ better prices 
and conditions ” were in the air everywhere. The large attendance as com- 
pared with the small meeting at Nashville last year augured well for the 
further success of the movement, which has now gained an impetus that will 
make the work of perfecting the national organization possible. The writer 
begs through your valuable journal to congratulate the officers of the National 
Association upon the success of their untiring efforts in the past, which have 
been put forth simply to get a fair return toall for honest work. The National 
Electrotypers’ Association is and will continue to be a success. 

Edward P. Suter, American Type Founders Company, Philadelphia.— 
The convention brought the electrotypers of various parts of the country into 
touch with each other. Experiences were ‘‘ swapped,” acquaintances made, 
and he is a dull man who went home from the convention without benefit. 
Trade usage or custom in various places was discussed, just as the local 
associations have uncovered to each other local conditions. No two men see 
just alike; the local associations have assimilated or brought into harmony 
the local electrotypers. The national convention did the same thing on a 
grander scale, and laid a substantial foundation for the future growth of the 
business. One of the good things done was the reélection of the officers. The 
association is new, and it has made remarkable progress. This progress is so 
largely due to the energy and capacity of its officers that its future is made 
certain by keeping the helm in the hands of the same men. 

Edwin Flower, New York.—I feel that the convention at Milwaukee will 
result in much good to the trade throughout the United States. The inter- 
change of views between those following the same industry who have hitherto 
been strangers to one another, and the conviction growing therefrom that 
results beneficial to all can be secured by coéperative effort, will largely do 
away with the antagonistic and senseless rivalry heretofore prevalent. The 
perfect harmony of purpose manifested by all the delegates, and their sub- 
stantial agreement upon all essential matters, afford good reason to expect 
the adoption and maintenance of the standard scale agreed upon by electro- 
typers throughout the country. It is needless to say that the large attendance 
and the lively interest taken were very gratifying to those who attended the 
first and comparatively small gathering at Nashville nearly a year ago. 








BARNHART BROTHERS & SPINDLER, Chicago, have recently brought out 
two series of characters, the ‘‘ Volunteers" and the ‘‘ Soldiers.”” The latter, 


of black silhouette style, consist of ten characters, a font containing one of 
each character. 
ters, two of each kind being supplied in a font. 
shown above. 


The “‘ Volunteers,” in outline style, consist of five charac- 
A few of each kind are 
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Gymnasium. Syracuse University. 


Von Ranke Library. 


Crouse College. 


SYRACUSE UNIVERSITY CAMPUS, SYRACUSE, NEW YORK. 


THE INTERNATIONAL TYPOGRAPHICAL UNION 
CONVENTION. 

HE forty-fourth session of the International Typographi- 

if cal Union will be held at Syracuse, New York, October 

10-14, 1898. Nearly all of the subordinate unions have 

selected their representatives, and indications point to a large 

and enthusiastic gathering. Quite a number of important mat- 

ters will come up for consideration, and those who have been 

chosen to speak for their local unions will have responsibilities 

which delegates to previous con- 

ventions have not experienced. 

The programme for the convention 

had not been arranged at the time 

THE INLAND PRINTER went to 

press, but the headquarters will be 


at the Vanderbilt House, corner. 


of East Washington and Warren 
streets, where a special rate of $2 
and $2.50 per day will be made to 
delegates and visitors, and meet- 
ings will be held in Elks’ Hall on 
South Salina street, but a short 
distance: from headquarters. The 
I. T. U. Convention Committee of 
Typographical Union No. 55 has 
been working hard to arrange mat- 
ters for the reception of delegates and visitors, and there is no 
question but that everyone attending will have a good time. 


JAMEs M. Lyncu, 
Chairman Arrangement Commit- 
tee, and First Vice - Presi- 
dent elect, I. T. U. 


The committee is as follows: James M. Lynch, chairman;. 


T. H. Wheaton, secretary; E. J. Van Deventer, treasurer; 
P. J. Coogan, S. G. Gosnell, Jerry R. Connolly, H. N. Henney, 
T. M. Gafney, J. L. Chrystal, J. C. Daley. 

As the committee of five appointed at the last session of the 
United Typothetz of America which convened in Milwaukee 


JAMES CONNER, 
Chairman Shorter Workday 
Committee, I..P.P. & A.U. 


J. W. BRAMWoop, 


Secretary-Treasurer I. T. U. 


in August will be in Syracuse at the time of the Typographical 
Union convention to consult with committees from the various 
unions concerning the shorter workday, it is hoped that some 
action will be taken on this momentous question that will be 
satisfactory to all concerned. This committee is as follows: 
J. J. Little, New York; R. J. Morgan, Cincinnati; A. J. Aikens, 
Milwaukee; Edwin Freegard,-St. Louis; Amos Pettibone, Chi- 
cago. 

The shorter workday committee of the Internationa! Typo- 
graphical Union is as follows: James J. Murphy, chairman, New 
York; C. E. Hawkes, secretary, San Francisco; G. H. Russell, 
Chattanooga; R. B. Prendergast, Chicago; David Hastings, 
Hamilton, Ontario. These gentlemen will be in Syracuse dur- 
ing the convention, to act with the other committees. 

The executive committee of the International Printing 
Pressmen and Assistants’ Union has been appointed as the 
committee to meet the representatives from the United Typoth- 
etz to consult concerning the shorter workday. The com- 
mittee is as follows: James H. Bowman, president, Chicago; 
William G. Loomis, vice-president, Detroit; D. J. McDonald, 
second vice-president, Charlestown; James A. Archer, third 
vice-president, Milwaukee; Theodore F. Galoskowsky, secre- 
tary-treasurer, St. Louis. James Conner, chairman of the 
shorter workday committee of the International Printing Press- 
men and Assistants’ Union will be present at the meeting. 

President Charles F. Weimar, of the International Brother- 
hood of Bookbinders, and W. J. O’Grady, chairman of the 
shorter workday committee of the same organization, are 
expected to participate in the discussion concerning the shorter 
workday. 

Below is a list of delegates to the convention who had filed 
certificates of election up to date of going to press: 


1, Indianapolis — Hugh L. Marsh, Edgar A. Perkins. 
2, Philadelphia — Jacob J. Rupertus, A. J. Watson, John P. Gallen. 


J.J. Livtie, 
Chairman Shorter Workday Com- 
mittee, U. T. of A. 


J. J. Murpuy, 
Chairman Shorter Workday 
Committee, I. T. U. 
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3, Cincinnati —Joseph C. Barrett, Michael A. Lavan, Edwin C. Scott. 
4, Albany —John V. McCann, M. J. Sullivan. 
5, Columbus — Walter M. Clancy, Frank H. Bauer. 
6, New York — Barnett Greenberg, Alexander Gray, Jay Finn, Thomas 
Mulcahy. 
7, Pittsburg — James B. Neill, Press K. McClelland. 
8, St. Louis — Ed Springmeyer, L. F. Fuchs, James D. Canan. 
10, Louisville — William M. Higgins, E. P. Owen. 
11, Memphis — M. T. Burton. 
12, Baltimore — John M. Ramming, William J. Hanafin. 
13, Boston —M. L. Bouret, Charles Tillman, John J. O'Leary, Robert B. 
Walsh. 
14, Harrisburg— Melancthon Usaw. 
15, Rochester — Ed S. Kates. 
16, Chicago— William Schenck, George T. McNamara, J. P. Hoban, 
John F. Lynch. j 
17, New Orleans— James H. Gintz, Daniel D. Moore. 
18, Detroit — Robert W. Hamilton, Daniel Black. 
Elmira — George W. Baltz. 
Nashville — Thomas J. Dougherty, Theodore Perry. 
San Francisco — John R. Winders, J. K. Phillips, John A. Mahanny. 
Dubuque — Thomas B. Hines. 
Petersburg — W. F. Stevens. 
27, Mobile—John J. Russell. 


WIKTING OPERA HOUSE 


WIETING OPERA House, SYRACUSE, NEW YorRK, WHERE DELEGATES 
TO THE I, T. U. CONVENTION WILL BE ENTERTAINED. 


28, Galveston — David B. Skinner. 

29, Peoria —J. E. Parker. 

30, St. Paul—J. J. Gleason, F. H. Friend. 

32, Norfolk —C. G. Kizer. 

33, Previdence — William Abell. 

39, Grand Rapids — John D. Flanigan, George H. Allison. 
40, St. Joseph — Samuel McAtee. 

41, Augusta —J. W. Doar. 

42, Minneapolis — John W. Hays. 

48, Atlanta — Ed L. Sutton. 

49, Denver —John W. Lambert, Homer E. Dunn. 

52, Troy —John J. Connell. 

53, Cleveland — James A. Higgins. 

54, Raleigh — E. S. Cheek. 

55, Syracuse — John L. Chrystal, Thomas M. Gafney. 
57, Dayton— William Schwanengel. 

62, Utica — Theodore Ray. 

63, Toledo — James P. Egan. 

64, Lafayette —John G. Kessler. 

70, Lancaster — B. F. Schlott. 

71, Trenton — John M. Hodgson. 

72, Lansing — W. V. Shields. 

77, Erie — H.C. Gould. 

79, Wheeling — Charles A. Carenbauer. 

80, Kansas City — Lawrence E. Smith, Charles B. Mundorff. 
81, Bay City — Melvin Hodgins. 

82, Colorado Springs — Bruce M. Barndollar. 

86, Reading — William M. Baumen. 

87, Houston — Herman Malsch. 


VANDERBILT HOUSE, SYRACUSE, NEW YORK, HEADQUARTERS 
I. T. U. CONVENTION. 


90, Richmond — George W. Schleit. 
g1, Toronto—J. T. Later. 
94, Jersey City —James O'Neill. 
100, Norwich — William C, Trump. 
101, Columbia —J. H. Schoepf, John C. Macksey, George G. Seibold 
Z. T. Jenkins. 
102, Ottawa — Robert Mackell, Antoine Choquette. 
103, Newark — Philip C. McGovern, Frank T. Hummel. 
104, Birmingham — C, J. Deaton. 
105, Vicksburg — John Burns. 
110, Union Hill— John T. Boyle. 
111, Knoxville — H. B. Price. 
112, Scranton — James E. Clarke, George R. Suydam. 
114, Annapolis — John R, Sullivan. 
115, Salt Lake — Gus Ramsperger. 
117, Springfield — W. G. White. 
118, Des Moines — Miss Nellie Childers, Frank J. Pulver. 
121, Topeka — W. S. Bush. 
129, Hamilton, Ont.— David Hastings. 
133, London —John McLean. 
135, Oneonta — William J. Mason. 
136, Duluth — Henry Dworschak. 
143, Danbury — W. F. Dobbs. 
145, Jacques Cartier — Charles Belleau. 
146, Charleston — Frank W. Snyder. 
148, Wichita — George F. Whitlock. 
162, Jacksonville — H. J. Wenzel. 
163, Superior— P. J. McKeague. 
167, Schenectady — George E. Shannon. 
169, New Albany — Edwin F. Catley. 
173, Dallas—L. L. Daniels. 
177, Springfield — Edward W. Sholty. 
180, Sioux City — W. J. Worst. 
182, Akron— J. F. McLennan. 
185, Bradford — Frank P. Forbes. 
188, Waco — George C. Martin. 
Omaha — V. B. Kinney, A. F. Wilson. 
Winnipeg —J. C. Devereux. 
Paterson — D. O. Stoddard. 
Zanesville— W. H. Loughead. 
Bluff City — Frank C. Simmons. 
Limestone City — Norman A. Smith. 


Courtesy Syracuse ** Herald." 
Exks’ HALL, SYRACUSE, NEW YoRK, WHERE THE CONVENTION 
WILL MEET, 
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Newark — Archie Waters. 
23, Syracuse — Edwin M. Green. 

29, San Francisco Stereotypers — H. E. Callinan. 
38, Indianapolis Stereotypers — George H. Swain. 








MAILERS. 
1, Boston — William G. Harber. 
2, Chicago —John J. Kinsley. 
3, St. Louis— C. B. Menaugh. 
Toronto — Michael Carmody. 
PHOTO-ENGRAVERS. 
,» New York — James Ryan, James G. Cain. 
3, Boston — Charles Allen. 
Syracuse — E. G. Corbett. 
NEWSPAPER WRITERS. 
Boston — John F. O'Sullivan. 
IRREGULARLY ELECTED. 
6, New York Mailers — Thomas J. Canary. 
23, Milwaukee — M. P. Walsh, Fred W. Stearns. 
209, Lincoln — G .F A 
CORNER OF THE RESERVOIR, SOURCE OF SYRACUSE’S 7 ne eee eee : 
9, Detroit Stereotypers— G. H. Curtis. 
WATER SupPty. 


215, Decatur — Charles Vest. PRESSROOM QUERIES AND ANSWERS. 


223, Marysville— L. B. Wilcoxon. 
226, Vancouver — J. H. Browne. 






























CONDUCTED BY A PRESSMAN, 









229, Crawfordsville — A. E. Ruffner. TO CORRESPONDENTS.— Letters for this department should be mailed 
232, Binghamton — Harry V. Casey. direct to 212 Monroe street, Chicago. The names and addresses of corre- 
233, Niagara Falls — D. E. Barnes. spondents must be given, not necessarily for publication, but merely to 
235, Rahway — Robert D. Uhler. identify them if occasion should arise. No letters will be answered by 
251, Muscatine — Gustave Weis. mail which properly belong to this department. 






265, Ottawa —J. Morris Farnham. 


288, Galesburg — Will E. Wagoner. THE ‘‘ AMERICAN PRESSMAN.’’—The Pressmen’s Union 









289, Titusville— Hugh Wallace. made a wise move in the selection of ex-president Theodore 
292, <I IBS my ee F. Galoskowsky as editor of the American Pressman. Mr. 
Poseigiront sc wan eer eroamingas Galoskowsky has the ability to advance the interests of the 





299, Tampa — Thomas R. Moore. 

302, Quebec — Felix Marois. 

304, Albuquerque — George W. Stubbs. 

305, Newburgh — William E. Powers. 

308, Watertown — Frank H. Lewis. 

309, Ouray — George R. F. Swain. 

315, Poughkeepsie — James A. Lavery. 

316, North Adams — Ernest P. Faulkner. 

318, East Liverpool — Charles W. Brownfield. 
323, Hoboken — F. C. Luehs. 

332, Muncie— J. B. Besack. 

338, Charlotte — Thomas H. Adams. 
Jamaica (West Indies) —J. A. Gregory. 
GERMAN-AMERICAN. 
7, New York — Ferdinand Foernsler, Harry K. Stephan. 
Indianapolis — Hugo Miller. 




















STEREOTYPERS AND ELECTROTYPERS. 
1, New York — James J. Freel, A. J. Boulton. 

2, Boston Stereotypers— Charles Ashton, William Hood. 
, Philadelphia —J. P. Holey. 


7 
8, St. Louis Stereotypers — Sam Colderwood. Pot das y ‘ : a ‘ 
10, Baltimore Stereotypers — Philip Eckhardt. organization and the will to do it, while conserving the rights 


11, Boston Electrotypers — F. L. O. Billings. of all interested. The publication will be issued from St. Louis 
hereafter. 

OLpD-STYLE Mo.asses CoMposITION.— Frank White, of 
Augusta, Georgia, writes: ‘‘ Will you kindly send me recipe 
for the old-style molasses roller composition? I have a damp, 
warm climate, and a great deal of copy-ink work; so you see I 
cannot use glycerin rollers to any advantage.’’ Answer.—Glue 
and molasses composition is made of straight glue and molasses, 
and it must be understood that the materials must be good. I 
would suggest that you obtain Peter Cooper’s No. 1 or IX glue; 
place it in a bucket or other tight vessel and add about one-half 
pound of water to the pound of glue, and keep stirring it till 
all the water is taken up by the glue, then cover with a moist 
cloth and let stand till the water has soaked entirely through the 
glue. The soaking could be done at night and the mass let 
stand all night. The molasses used should be as heavy, or 
thick, as possible. The heavier it is the less water it contains 
and the less shrinkage in your roller. The composition can be 
made in different degrees of softness by the addition of more or 
less molasses. One pound glue to one pint (pound) of molasses 
makes a very hard composition; but taking the one pound of 
glue for a foundation you can add to it 1% pounds, 134 pounds, 
2 pounds or more molasses, according to the degree of softness 
required. In making, I would put a portion of the molasses in 







SYRACUSE ATHLETIC ASSOCIATION CLUBHOUSE, AND GENESEE 
CLUBHOUSE. ° 

































SyRACUSE SAVINGS BANK BUILDING. 
Elks’ Hall, where Convention meets, is the next building on the right. 






















the kettle, and having heated it, add the glue and remainder 
of the molasses little by little, stirring all the time (not pad- 
dling). Keep this up till there is a thorough mixture of the 
materials, then pour it out into greased pans to be cut up 
and remelted and poured into roller molds the next morning, 
and you will have as good a roller as can be made’ with 
the materials. I would say to you that this mixture is seldom 
used nowadays. 


FORMULA FOR MAKING ROLLERS FOR COUNTRY OFFICE.— 
J. E. C., of San Angelo, Texas, writes as follows: ‘‘In your 
next issue of THE INLAND PRINTER, under ‘ Pressroom’ depart- 
ment, will you please give me some brief information as to 
making rollers in a country shop?’’ Amswer.— For summer 
rollers, take four pounds of good flinty glue; soak this in clean 
water until the water has been absorbed about half through the 
flakes of glue, then lay out the glue on a clean board to soak 































Ciry HALL, SyRACUSE, NEW YORK. 


through, when it should be put into a melting kettle and 
allowed to come to a boil; then add one gallon of good sugar- 
house molasses, or four pounds of coarse brown sugar. Let 
this heat up again, and add to the mixture a tablespoonful of 
salt and half-pint urine. Bring these to the boiling point, occa- 
sionally skimming off impurities that come to the top as it 
becomes hot. When thoroughly melted, stand the kettle off 
the fire, and allow the bubbles to escape for about ten minutes, 
when it is ready to pour into the roller mold, which should be 
ready for this operation. Clean, oil and warm the mold before 
pouring. For winter rollers, pursue the same directions, but 
use the following: Four pounds of best glue, one gallon sugar- 
house molasses, one pint of refined glycerin, and one ounce 
venice turpentine. In winter the roller mold must be well oiled 
with sperm or lard oil (no streaky surplus) and well and uni- 
formly heated before pouring in the composition. 


INK PeEets Orr FAcE oF FLINT-FINISH LABEL PAPER.— 
A. P., of Toronto, Canada, has sent us a copy of a coffee can 
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label, 13 by 6 inches, which is printed with black ink on highly 
glazed white label stock, regarding which he writes: ‘‘ After 
repeated efforts to get an ink to work on the inclosed paper, 
we are obliged to give it up. Can you, through the columns of 
your valuable and much es- 
teemed paper, give a remedy ?”’ 
Answer.— We find that. the 
enamel surface on the paper, 
while very bright and flinty, is 
frail and devoid of the essen- 
tial qualities necessary to hold 
on enamel material. We do 
not wonder that you find fault 
and give up trying to get an ink 
that will work on such a grade 
of stock. Our past experience 
with such stock would lead us 
to reject it, from whomsoever it 
came. It is simply not fit for 
printing on with any kind of 
ink, for the coating leaves the 
paper on the slightest pressure 
of moisture against its surface. 
If you will merely moisten the tips of your finger and thumb 
with the tongue, and press your finger and thumb against both 
sides of the paper, you will find that the enamel will peel off too 
readily. Printers should be more than guarded against receiv- 
ing enameled ‘‘box’’ papers to be printed on, because the 
coating of such stock is almost always objectionable for printing 
purposes, and causes delay and loss to those who are not aware 
of this deficiency in its workable quality. You might try mixing 
a small quantity of powdered talc with any ‘‘short’’ black ink — 
the talc may be procured at paint shops; powdered French 
chalk or finely scraped Castile soap shavings often afford relief, 
when well worked into the ink. <A better grade of paper — 
French enamel, for instance —costing more per ream, is the 
most effective way out of the difficulty. 





Courtesy Syracuse Cycle Co. 


A TyPICAL ONONDAGA INDIAN. 


Not one of the Wanetahs. 


ROLLERS CRACK AND PEEL OFF AT THE ENps.— E. A. W., 
of Muncie, Indiana, says: ‘‘I have a great deal of trouble with 
my distributing rollers. They crack and peel off on the ends, 
and the lumps pile up on each side of the ink table. Would 
you please tell me what causes this, and how I am to avoid 
this trouble? I set the rollers so that they just touch the table 
lightly; the duct roller also cracks at the end. I set my rollers 
very carefully, so that I know it is not on account of the set- 
ting. I use soap on the bearings of each end, so the rollers 

















New York. 


New York CENTRAL UNION DEPOT, SYRACUSE, 


stop almost as soon as the table leaves them. I also inclose 
you copy of letter-head and envelope, printed and embossed, 
on the work of which I would like your opinion.””’ Answer.— 


If you will trim off the ends of the rollers (when new) so that 
they have an angle of about one or one and a quarter inch 
bevel from the trimming edge of the composition to the stock, 
the ends will not be apt to crack and tear off as badly as you 
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complain of. If rollers are not cast true to the center of the 
core and the mold, they will tear at the fattest points of the 
rollers. Then again, if rollers are put to press with dry ink 
on the face, they will soon begin to show cracks; because the 
dry ink pulls the skin on the face of the rollers unnaturally 
strong and until they become coated with fresh ink. Many 
pressmen spoil their rollers by putting them to work too soon 
after washing them; especially is this the case when lye or 
water has been used in the cleaning off. Then again, another 
reason why rollers crack and tear off at the ends is because 
they become soggy and mushy, by reason of humidity, and 
lose their flexibility and strength. These are a few of the 
causes that you must guard against in the use of ‘‘patent’’ 
or what is known as glycerin rollers. Soap is not a good arti- 
cle to prevent cracking and chipping off at the ends, because 
the very nature of the material, having a large proportion of 
alkali in its make-up, is detrimental to the kind of roller com- 
position just mentioned. If you must use a soap, then obtain 
an insoluble quality which does not contain detergents; or, bet- 
ter, a drop of linseed or lard oil. The letter-head and envelope 
are both neat and well printed. We would like to see the gold 
bronze, on the embossed lines, look a little brighter than you 
have succeeded in doing. The male die is likely too soft to do 
better. 

WorKING A HALF-TONE CuT ON A PLATEN PRESS.— 
H. A. W., of Benton Harbor, Michigan, has sent us several 
proofs of a 3% by 3% half-tone illustration; a few of these 
show how a portion of the plate filled up at the side at the 
beginning of the printing, while the others demonstrate how 
the same worked after being made ready, as stated below. He 
says: ‘‘I would like your advice on making ready the half-tone 
cut which I inclose you proofs of. On preparing the cut to run 
I found the base had warped, so that the center of the same, 
from top to bottom, was about three points below the edges. 
I carefully removed cut, straightened base, and placed a cut 
underlay of the church between the plate and base. The 
underlay was the thickness of sixty pounds to ream of 24 by 
36 inch paper. On trying to work it, however, after making 
ready, the side of the cut showing steeple of church worked 
with heavy black spots; and the only way I could prevent this 
was to cut out the tympan clear down to the pressboard. Did I 
do right? What is the proper way to make a warped half-tone 
cut work. The job was run on a 13 by 19 George P. Gordon 
press. Packing used was a sheet of pressboard and four sheets 
of supersized and calendered paper, size 24 by 36, 60 pounds 
to ream. The overlay was cut from similar stock, and this was 
pasted on sheet of same stock on the bottom sheet of packing, 
next to pressboard.’”? Azswer.—On examining the printed 
proofs we find that the top of the plate is higher than the lower 
ends, while the contrary would have been better. A half-tone 
plate must be made even from the bottom; and this detail 
should be completed on the bottom of the base. Placing cut- 
out underlays between plate and base should be done with full 
knowledge of what is actually required there. In the present 
case, we fear you overdid that part of the make-ready, as a 
lighter thickness of paper would have been preferable to that 
used. In placing so thick an underlay where you did, you 
helped to spring up the lighter edges of the engraving, and the 
inking rollers could not do otherwise than fill up the edge or 
edges that are too high. In printing half-tones on platen job 
presses, we recommend the use of roller bearers, because these 
keep the rollers to proper surface height, and prevent the 
rollers striking the form too hard at top and bottom. It is not 
likely that you did this ; and as the cut was placed on the 
extreme right-hand side of the chase, the rollers did not have 
a chance to ink the plate uniformly. The overlaying of the 
cut is poor; you have made all the tones flat and of about 
the same color. The high lights, as well as the medium 
ones, should have been much lighter, and the strong shades 
made much heavier. Your packing was all right. Try our 
suggestion. 


NOTES AND QUERIES ON ELECTROTYPING AND 
STEREOT YPING. 


CONDUCTED BY C. S, PARTRIDGE. 


Correspondence relating to this department is respectfully invited 
from electrotypers, stereotypers and others. Individual experiences in 
any way pertaining to the trade are solicited. Inquiries will receive 
prompt attention. Differences of opinion regarding answers given by 
the editor will receive respectful consideration. 

MoLpING ComposiTIon.—‘‘Electrotyper,’? New York, 
writes: ‘‘ Would you kindly give me a formula for a good com- 
position that will keep hard in a warm place, and what to do 
with it when it cracks — a wax that will answer and not cost too 
much?’’ Auswer.—A good molding composition consists of 
pure beeswax 85 per cent, crude turpentine 10 per cent, plum- 
bago 5 percent. If the temperature of your molding room is 
high, a little burgundy pitch may be added to stiffen the com- 
position. A cheaper formula, which is preferred by many 
electrotypers, is made by substituting ozokerite for beeswax. 
Ready-made molding composition may be purchased from 
dealers in your city. If fresh material be added occasionally 
these compositions will not crack. 

MIxING METALS.—G. C., Hazelton, Pennsylvania, writes: 
‘“Here is a question which please answer in the stereotype 
department of THE INLAND PRINTER. I am using about one 
thousand pounds of metal in stereotyping the newspaper which 
I am on, and the metal is in good condition; there is about one 
hundred pounds of old plate in the office from different plate 
companies for which there is no use. Would it injure my metal 
to add that old plate to it?’’ Axswer.— It would not be safe to 
add old plate metal to your newspaper metal. The platemak- 
ers buy only the cheapest grades of metal, which, while good 
enough for their purpose, would soon wear out if melted over 
and over every night. There is another reason why you should 
not use old plate metal. The makers of reading matter and 
‘‘patent’’ advertising plates do not sell their metal. They sell 
only the use of it, and expect when contracts are completed 
that the metal will be returned to them. 


AN OUTFIT FOR MAKING MatricEs.—G, F. M., Greens- 
boro, North Carolina, writes: ‘‘ Will you kindly advise me on 
these two points: (1) Can papier-maché matrices be easily 
packed for safe transportation to be used at a distance? (2) If 
the former is answered by ‘yes,’ what outfit should I buy just 
to make the matrices (and not to do the stereotyping) for a 
book set up sixteen pages at a time? I mean, considering cost 
of outfit (which must not be very great) and time necessary to 
do the work (which must not be excessive), to what manufac- 
turer would I better apply to get what is best adapted? Trust- 
ing that I have made myself understood and that you can easily 
give the information, I am, yours truly. P. S.—I have your 
book on ‘Stereotyping,’ which describes the process and in a 
general way the apparatus used.’’ Amswer.—(1) Yes, the 
writer ships hundreds of matrices every week. Wrap them 
with a thin board on each side and mark, ‘‘keep dry.”’ (2) 
The outfit required to make matrices consists of some type- 
high bearers with which to surround the pages, a paste sieve 
and brush, beating brush and steam drying table. Your book 
on stereotyping gives descriptions and illustrations of all the 
articles required. For prices write to any of the manufacturers 
who advertise in THE INLAND PRINTER. 


A STEREOTYPER’S TrRouBLES.—A. K. NEwsury, New 
York, writes: ‘‘ Please answer me through your valuable paper 
the following questions: (1) A short while ago I received a 
new set of blankets, probably two months ago; now they are 
all hard and cakey like leather. I never put them under the 
table unless they are thoroughly dry. (2) The type, espe- 
cially the standing ads., and column rules get all gummy and 
sticky, the form also sticks to the table so that I have to take a 
hammer to loosen it. I emery the table and then oil it with 
blacklead; will that hurt it? I have always used backing 
powder but have discontinued it for a few days. I also use the 








regular stereotype paste. (3) Can you tell me a good method 
to test metal.’’ Axswer.— Drying blankets should be washed 
frequently. It is a good plan to let them soak over night and 
then boil them. Do not use an all-wool blanket, a cotton warp 
will last longer. (2) The cause of sticky type is probably 
due to the kind of oil you use. A thin, clean lamp oil is best. 
The brand known as headlight oil will give you no trouble, if 
used sparingly. A little blacklead on the steam table will do 
no harm, but is unnecessary. (3) To test the temperature of 
your metal, if that is what you mean, hold a piece of white 
paper in it for an instant. The metal should not be hot enough 
to char the paper. 

REMEDY FOR Hot So.LuTIon.—A correspondent who does 
not wish his name used writes as follows: ‘‘ Our firm some time 
ago was induced to purchase a new-fangled depositing vat, for 
which great things were claimed in the way of speed and 
economy. The inventor said that we could save fifty per cent 
in time With only one-half the quantity of solution ordinarily 
employed. I find that I can save time all right in one or two 
runs, but I cannot overcome the fact of heating the solution by 
continuous running. The inventor says ‘run in cold water and 
cool the air before sending the air in the solution,’ but river 
water such as we have here will not cool it any. My solution, 
after making two runs, is up to 110 degrees. I use 4% volts 
ordinarily and 80 amperes, but when the last pages of my paper 
come down I use 6 volts with 150 amperes to the case. Inclosed 
is a piece of shell of one of the pages of our paper run just 
thirty-five minutes. I can see no special advantage in the 
peculiar construction of our vat, of which I send you a sketch. 
Could I not do as well with any vat?’’ Answer.—Your vat has 
no special points of advantage and it has several serious defects. 
It is expensive, inconvenient, limited in capacity, and the cross- 
sectional area of the solution is too small. Your great trouble, 
heating of the solution, is caused by resistance. This is always 
the cause of heat, and the only way to minimize resistance is to 
increase the capacity of the conductors. The solution is a 
conductor of the current from the anode to the cathode. It is 
a very poor conductor, however, as all solutions are, and must 
therefore have a large area to compensate for what it lacks in 
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quality. Under ordinary conditions the cross-sectional area of 
the solution should be at least twice as great as the area of the 
anode, but with a current such as you employ the cross-sectional 
area of the solution should be at least three times that of the 
anode; in other words, if your anode is 15 by 20 inches, your 
vat should be 32 inches wide and the solution 28 inches deep; 
with a vat of these dimensions and an agitated solution you 
would probably have no further trouble. The object of 
employing a larger quantity of solution is to provide more 
paths for current. The distribution of the current is illustrated 
in the accompanying figure, which is taken from Gore’s 
‘* Electrolytic Separation of Metals.’’ 

Zinco, STEREO AND ELECTRO.— The following communi- 
cation comes from San Francisco: ‘‘ To close an argument will 
you kindly let me know through THE INLAND PRINTER the 
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proper meaning of the words stereotype, zinco, electrotype. 
(2) Supposing a set of electrotypes being ordered from a 
photo-engraving company, and a set of zincos delivered, a note 
like this was sent and the zincos returned: ‘We have a long 


run and electrotypes are wanted, not stereotypes. Please fix 
these as soon as possible and send to . Would 
you understand to duplicate the set of cuts or to cover their 
surface with copper? By answering you will greatly oblige a 
constant reader of your journal.’? Azswer.— Zincos are orig- 
inal plates made by etching in zinc a design previously printed 
on the metal. Stereotyping and electrotyping are both dupli- 
cating processes. Stereotypes are made by taking a mold of 
the object of which a duplicate is desired in plaster, clay or 
papier-maché and then filling the mold with molten metal. In 
electrotyping, the mold, which is made in wax, is suspended in 
a bath of sulphate of copper solution where, by the action of a 
current of electricity, it receives a deposit of copper, which, 
when sufficiently thick, is stripped from the wax and backed up 
with soft metal. (2) In your note you expressly stipulated 
that you wanted electrotypes, and if the order was accurately 
filled you should have received a set of duplicates in copper. 
It may be that you wanted your zincos copperplated, but you 
did not say so, and copperplating is not electrotyping. 
IMPROVED METHOD OF DRYING MATRICES.— Mr. J. Fre- 
mont Frey, stereotyper of the Indianapolis /Journa/, has applied 
for letters patent on a new method and apparatus for making 
matrices with the aid of superheated steam. The apparatus 
will shortly be put upon the market by Messrs. E. W. Blatch- 
ford & Co., Chicago. Regarding this invention Mr. Frey says: 
‘‘In the spring of 1897 the heads of the several mechanical 
departments of the Journal were called together and informed of 
the contemplated removal of the paper to a building to be con- 
structed especially for it. Plans were submitted of the mechan- 
ical building to be occupied by the composing, stereotype and 
press rooms, and such suggestions were asked for by the busi- 
ness management as the head of each department had to offer, 
regarding the division of space, etc.; the desire of the manage- 
ment being to equip each department with all that money could 
supply and regard for employes could devise. Pending removal, 
the problem confronting me was that I had to make my own 
steam in the new building. I say problem, because I was being 
supplied with a regular pressure of 90 to 100 pounds and every 
stereotyper knows the advantage of this pressure, although not 
all are fortunate enough to get the same. Not wishing to carry 
this pressure on a boiler which would be under my care, it 
occurred to me to look up the exact ratio of degrees of temper- 
ature as compared with pounds of steam pressure. I found 
that 100 pounds pressure represented a temperature of 338 
degrees, also, that 41 pounds meant only 288 degrees. To 
increase the temperature of the latter pressure to the tempera- 
ture of the former led to the invention of my apparatus and 
experiments with superheated steam. The properties peculiar 
to superheated steam are similar to those of gases — its specific 
volume will increase as the temperature increases; the gauge 
pressure remains unchanged. The increase in volume, there- 
fore, with lessened condensation, is the main feature of super- 
heated steam. The steam must lose its superheat before 
condensation can begin. The moment it enters the steam 
table the iron surfaces absorb the superheat, raising the tem; 
perature of the table, thereby reducing the time heretofore 
necessary in drying the matrix. All will concede, I think, that 
the table-dried matrix is the only perfect matrix; that the use of 
‘ roasters,’ ‘centrifugal dryers,’ ‘baths,’ etc., is to save time at 
the expense of a perfect face. My claim is that my apparatus 
will render the ‘roasters’ unnecessary. Further, with a steam 
pressure of from 40 to 60 pounds my apparatus will heat it to 
500 degrees and over. While this temperature would seem 
inimical to the type form, it must be remembered that radiation 
caused by the atmosphere and the contact of the cold form at 
once reduce this to about 390 degrees, which working tempera- 
ture without the superheater would require a boiler pressure of 
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200 pounds. This increase of temperature is gained without 
increasing the gauge pressure one ounce. In short, since I 
began my experiments I have tried to secure a maximum tem- 
perature with a minimum pressure, and I believe that I have 


” 
succeeded. savenrs. 


A novel plate-bending machine has been devised by John 
W. Osborne, of San Jose, California. As described in patent 
No. 608,706, it consists primarily of a strong web, 12, of flex- 
ible material supported at the ends. The plate is placed face 








No. 608,706. 


downward on the web, and a weighted roller, 22, is run back 
and forth so that it rests on and bends the plate. The degree 
of curvature of the plate can be increased by slackening the 
web at 14. It is claimed that by this method a zinc plate can 
be curved accurately, without any tendency to greater bending 
in the parts where it is thinnest. 

J. H. Ferguson, of the Lovejoy Company, New York, has 
patented the router here shown as No. 608,550. It is designed 
for working curved electroplates. The plate being clamped to 
the cylinder H, may be raised or lowered by the treadle, to 

bring it in or out of contact with the router 
3 that rotates in fixed bearings at the top of 
the machine. By means of a pair of hand 
levers connected with the cylinder, it may 
be moved either longitudinally or rotated, 
or may be locked against either move- 
ment. The clamping devices are the 
# invention of Lewis Herrick. The machine 
appears to be simple and practical. 

It is difficult to produce a nickel electro- 
~ type by the ordinary process, because this 
et metal has very small tendency to adhere 

to the blacklead surface of the wax in the 
= bath. Louis Boudreaux, of Paris, France, 
No. 608,550. 

















has therefore patented (No. 608,248) the 
use of a coating of metallic powder, pref- 
erably bronze, in place of the blacklead. 
He applies the bronze immediately after casting the wax plate, 
before it solidifies, and it readily attaches itself to the surface, 
the surplus bronze being easily blown off. He then makes 
the mold and proceeds in the ordinary way. Boudreaux claims 
that this method is also better for forming copper electrotypes 
than the blacklead, and practically essential in the case of 
nickel. 

In patent No. 609,643, F. Wesel describes a new shaving 
machine, adapted by means of a scale to the ready adjustment 
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for shaving either type-high, block-high or pica-high, the three 
principal heights called for in an electrotype foundry. 

A make-ready press is the name assigned to patent No. 
609,650, by F. W. Baum, assignor to F. Wesel Manufacturing 
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It is a machine for leveling electrotype plates so 
that they will require the least possible amount of make-ready 


Company. 


in printing. In making electrotypes the founder places the 
electrotype shell face down in a backing pan and pours the 
backing metal on top. The 
shell does not always settle 
down absolutely to the level 
of the backing pan’s bottom, 
and the electrotype is there- 
fore only approximately flat. 
Its condition is improved by 
the finisher, who hunts up 
the low spots’ and brings 
them up by hammering on 
the back. In the make-ready 
press the plate is placéd face 
down on the bed, while still = , — 

hot, and the rough - faced 7. one. 

top, called a hurdy-gurdy plate, is brought down and pressure 
applied with the screw. The hot plate yields readily to the 
pressure of the elevations on the hurdy-gurdy plate, and a level 
surface results. In the case of a large plate a current of cool- 
ing water is run in before relieving from the screw pressure, 
that the plate may set flat and not be subject to subsequent 
warping. 








MUNICIPAL ADVERTISING. 

Municipal advertising has come to be recognized as a 
potential means to an end, resultant in industrial development 
and’ increased population, thereby largely adding to local 
wealth in the advancement of all property values and greater 
commercial transac- 
tions. ; 

Many cities set 
aside each year a 
certain sum to be 
expended in herald- 
ing their industrial, 
commercial and other 
advantages. Munici- 
palities that have 
been most persistent 
in sending out litera- 
ture of this character 
have the most to 
show in the way of 
busy factories, job- 
bing houses and a 
population of con- 
tented, industrious 
people. There is no 
sweeter music than 
the ‘‘busy click of 
machinery and merry ring of the anvil,’’ and next to the farmer 
who “ feeds us all’’ the factory stands high among the wealth- 
producers of this age. Many towns with most splendid natural 
advantages for manufacturing remain unknown because no 
proper effort is made to let the world know what they possess. 

Mr. C. S. Nichols, whose portrait is printed herewith, has 
made the subject of municipal advertising a study for many 
years. His services are sought by those who know the most 
of the value of ‘‘noising it abroad’’ by advertising and doing 
it right. A long experience and practice as a writer for the 
press, coupled with energy and conscientious labor, gives him 
a conspicuous place in this particular field. His best references 
are the hundreds of satisfied patrons in all parts of the coun- 
try. Publishers and newspaper men desiring to codperate with 
an expert in the production of special illustrated editions, or 
corporations wishing such service in preparing booklets and 
effective advertisements should address him at 93 Fifth avenue, 
Chicago. 





Cc. S. NICHOLS. 
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ART IN ILLUSTRATION. 


HE making of illustrations has increased so much in the last few years, and such 
* great strides have been made in this branch of the graphic arts that pictures have 
come to be an extremely important part in the make-up of the printed matter of 
today. There are engravers and engravers, but not all of them have the ability to turn 
_y out work of the very highest grade. Taste has been so cultivated in this direction that 
with the majority of people who appreciate excellence in this line, nothing commonplace 
will answer. It is a pleasure to illustrate the plant of the Electro-Tint Engraving Com- 
pany, of Philadelphia, and to say a little about this enterprising concern, which was organ- 
ized July, 1888, by L. Frank Stearns and Joseph McIntyre, both of whom have been 
connected with process work in all its different branches almost since it was introduced 
into this country. Excellent portraits of these gentlemen appear at the head of this article. 
Mr. Stearns was born in Winchendon, Massachusetts, in January, 1849, and Mr. McIntyre 
in Philadelphia, in 1862. They were the first to use the enamel process of half-tone etch- 
ing, and it is this process they now use. 
The first place in Philadelphia where they began operations was at 726 Chestnut street, 
in which location they very successfully worked their enamel process of copper etching, 
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until the growth of their business rendered the accommoda- 
tions inadequate. They afterward secured larger quarters at 
1306-1310 Filbert street, where they added to their regular half- 
tone business the zinc-etching and three-color processes, and 
very largely increased their facilities for turning out work. 
They remained there until June, 1897, when their plant was 
completely destroyed by fire. At the time of this disastrous 
conflagration, they were actively at work on the three-color 
process, and had produced some of the finest results by this 
method that had ever been placed before the public. Owing to 
the fire, however, they were unable to immediately obtain 
suitable quarters and facilities for the resumption of their color 
work, and were forced to occupy temporary quarters, for their 
regular lines of business only, at 723 Sansom street. Their 
determination to still further increase their business, and to 
carry forward the work they had so auspiciously begun, was 
not at all daunted by the fire, however, and while on Sansom 
street they made arrangements and finally purchased their new 
property at 1227-1229 Race street, making extensive alterations 
on the buildings, and thoroughly arranging 
them to suit their work in all the different 
departments. A careful examination of the 
illustrations accompanying this article is in- 
vited, as it will give the reader a very correct 
impression of the extensiveness of the estab- 
lishment, and the facilities now enjoyed for the 
prompt execution of orders. 

They have four large, well-lighted floors, 
over the top floor being an immense skylight 
40 by 40 feet. This skylight has been espe- 
cially built and fitted for their three-color proc- 
ess, and at the present time they are producing 
some very highly creditable results in this line 
of work. In fitting up the entire establishment 
they have spared no labor or expense to make 
it a thoroughly up-to-date engraving plant, and 
have added the most modern and improved 
types of machinery and apparatus. Special 
attention has been given to refitting the’ photo- 
graphic department with lenses, cameras and 
gratings of the latest styles, and their presses 
for colorwork are not excelled by any made. 
A special feature of the establishment is the 
offices and the art departments, which have 
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been arranged and furnished not only artistically, but luxuri- 
ously, and they can pardonably boast of owning one of the 
largest and most complete engraving establishments in the 
country. 

Messrs. Stearns and McIntyre take great personal interest 
in their product, so that customers intrusting- business to the 
house can feel assured that it will be looked after by those with 
whom they have talked, as well as being put in the hands of 
competent people in the workrooms. Mr. Stearns oversees all 
the work while in course of preparation, having competent 
foremen in each department, and these in turn have skilled 
workmen under them. Mr. McIntyre is the general business 
manager, and while thoroughly practical in every branch of the 
art, personally supervises the three-color department, this par- 
ticular portion of the work being his hobby. He is to be con- 
gratulated upon the state of perfection to which he has brought 
this wonderful process. 

The firm is noted for its originality, and has an enviable 
reputation for producing artistic designs and making plates 
from them that have fine printing qualities and will stand up 
under long runs. Their designs for advertising purposes at 
once arrest attention, and at the same time have that artistic 
quality which makes them pleasing to those of the most refined 
tastes. They have a staff of very competent artists in connec- 
tion with their engraving departments, and handle in their own 
establishment all work of this kind in the way of illustration 
and designing. 

In the small cut of the mail order department, shown here- 
with, can be seen one of the artists on the upper floor working 
direct from objects or garments intended for a fashion book, 
and this method is used for much of their catalogue illustra- 
ting. This enables them to secure a fidelity to the object so 
essential in work of this kind., The gallery in which this and 
the other artists in this line of work are located runs over the 
manager’s office and the art department, and is especially 
adapted for this class of work, being well lighted and ventilated 
and tastefully fitted up. 

Entering the office of this establishment with copy of some 
work on which the best of care is desired, the customer is at 
once impressed with the character of the gentlemen he meets, 
and with the tasteful and elegant surroundings in which he 
finds himself. The manager’s office, the order department, 
the bookkeeping department, and the quiet, well-lighted nooks 
where full instructions regarding the work can be given, and 
drawings and copies laid out for inspection, all give the visitor 
the impression that if he intrusts the house with work it will be 
















































carried through to his utmost satisfaction. A visit to the art 
department, with its busy corps of artists; a glimpse into the 
main gallery, where the photographers are at work; a glance 





into the three-color gallery, where the most intricate part of 
their work is done; as well as a look into the zinc-etching, cop- 
per-etching, printing, finishing, routing and blocking depart- 
ments, serve still more to increase the assurance one has that 
no part of his work will be slighted in passing through this 
thoroughly equipped engraving plant. 

One of the specialties of the house is the making of stock 
art subjects for calendars and other uses, and no firm in the 
country has a finer line of subjects to select from. One of their 
catalogues recently issued is entitled ‘‘ Reproductions of Cele- 
brated Paintings in Miniature.’’ It was gotten up with a view 
to showing printers and others who desire to purchase their 
plates exactly what subjects they handle, without making it 
necessary to furnish a complete catalogue of all the pictures 
made in the large size. This was done by having miniatures 
made of all the subjects, some of them even smaller than a 
postage stamp, but as clear in detail, and as full of life, as the 
large cuts. This catalogue contains over eight hundred of these 
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subjects, and in addition, the pictures are fully listed and prices 
given at which first-class electrotypes can be furnished, or 
original etchings on copper supplied. It is a plan that should 
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meet with the approval of all who desire to make purchases in 
this line, and will undoubtedly bring many orders to the firm. 

Another specimen book of this company, showing examples 
of the different styles of cuts they have produced, printed in 
two colors of ink, is a raost tasteful work, and tells the tale of 
what this house can accomplish better than pages of talk. If 
art in illustration is desired by any firm about to get out a fine 
catalogue or booklet, no better people to consult can be found 
than the Electro-Tint Engraving Company, of Philadelphia. 
The suggestions given in the book last referred to will be of 
immense assistance to those about to place orders, and we have 
ne doubt the firm would be glad to supply copies to those who 
intend ordering work in their line. 





BOOKS AND PERIODICALS. 

In this department special attention will be paid to all publications 
dealing entirely or in part with the art of printing and the industries 
associated therewith. While space will be given for expressions of 
opinion on books or papers of general interest which may be submitted 
for that purpose, contributors will please remember that this column is 
intended in the main for reviews of technical publications. The address 
of publisher, places on sale, and prices should be inclosed in all publica- 
tions sent for review. 

THE Show-Window, New York and Chicago, each month 
shows the appreciation of its readers and advertisers. It 
admirably fills the field. 

THE annual illustrated number of the Stationery World and 
Fancy Goods Review, issued in June, well sustains the reputa- 
tion of that excellent journal. 

THE August issue of 7he Rudder, the yachting journal, 
gives an interesting account of trial races for 20-footers. The 
magazine is well and freely illustrated, in half-tone, and unusu- 
ally well printed. 

Archiv fiir Buchdrucker-Kunst, published by Alexander 
Waldow, Leipsic, Germany, exhibits the choicest specimens of 
typography and process illustration of the German empire. 
The three-color work is particularly good. 

Justice COHEN, of the Supreme Court, has appointed 
Louis T. Golding receiver for the Godey Company, publishers 
of Godey’s Magazine, in a suit brought by the Martin Cantine 
Company, a creditor, for $2,292. The bond of the receiver is 
fixed at $10,000. 

Brush and Fencil, the art magazine, will hereafter be pub- 
lished by the Arts and Crafts Company, Marquette building, 
Chicago. The magazine will be improved in various ways, and 
no effort spared to make it a thoroughly representative journal 
of American art. 

An effort to form an “‘Institute of Printers and Kindred 
Trades of the British Empire’’ has met with some success in 
the initial movement. The scheme is on the widest and most 
liberal scale. The journal of Printing and Kindred Trades of 
the British Empire, the official organ, made its first appearance 
in June, and is worthy of its impressive title. 

‘* MAKING Ready and Printing of Process Blocks,’’ by J. O. 
Moerch, Harrington & Co., Sydney, N. S. W., and E. Wilson, 
853 Broadway, New York. This monograph, which is offered 
for one shilling, gives the views of a pressman of practical 
experience, and will undoubtedly prove helpful to many. Five 
illustrations explain the text. The work is not what it should 
be mechanically. Design, composition, presswork and binding 
are open to criticism. 

HENRY GOLDMAN, the author and inventor of advanced 
arithmetical systems, and of the Arithmachine computing appa- 
ratus, has issued a very instructive work on mechanical arith- 
metic. ‘‘The Arithmachinist,’’ as the book is entitled, is very 
thorough and comprehensive, and gives a most interesting 
review of mechanical arithmetic from the earliest times. It is 


calculated to limit the drudgery of the counting room. The 
Office Men’s Record Company, 149 La Salle Street, Chicago, 
Illinois. 
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MACHINE COMPOSITION NOTES AND QUERIES. 


CONDUCTED BY GEORGE E. LINCOLN. 


Under the above heading will be given, from month to month, prac- 
tical information, notes and queries, relating to type composition by 
machinery. The latest inventions will be published, and the interests 
of manufacturers, printers and operators sedulously cultivated. All 
matters pertaining to this department should be addressed to Mr. George 
E. Lincoln, No. 34 Park Row, New York, in order to secure prompt 
attention. 

Business MANAGER THRUSH, of the Empire Typesetting 
Machine Company, is combining business with pleasure in an 
extended trip through Europe. 

THE linotype machine factory in Montreal, a four-story brick 
structure, has been damaged by fire to the extent of nearly 
$50,000, partially covered by insurance. 

THE Unitype Company is reported to be using every energy 
at its factory in Manchester, Connecticut, in the preparation 
for the market of its different classes of typesetting machines 
at the earliest possible day. 

THE Moore Linotype Cabinet Company, 23-27 City Hall 
place, New York City, has issued a neat circular, printed in 
two colors, calling attention of users of the linotype to the 
undoubted advantages of the company’s linotype cabinet for 
storing matrices and the smaller parts of the machine. 


On the introduction of typesetting machines at Muncie, 
Indiana, the printers presented a scale of prices calling for $17 
and $19 per week for day and night work, respectively, forty- 
eight hours to constitute a week. A learner’s scale was also 
provided, which proved acceptable to the proprietors of the 
papers. 

THE Rogers Typograph Company, of Philadelphia, has 
filed suit against the Louisville Press Company, publishers of 
the Commercial, for $3,600 on two notes executed August 18, 
1894. Plaintiffs allege that the notes fell due November 24, 
1895, and although repeatedly asked to settle, defendants have 
refused. Judgment is therefore asked. 

It is stated that the Des Jardins Type Justifier Company has 
recently been incorporated under the laws of New Jersey with 
an authorized capital of $200,000. The company will have a 
factory at Hartford, Connecticut, for the purpose of designing 
and manufacturing various automatic justification devices for 
existing or contemplated typesetting machines. 

Messrs. OTTMAR MERGENTHALER & Co., of Baltimore, 
Maryland, have issued a list of the parts of the linotype which 
they are prepared to furnish to users of that machine. The 
book has been carefully compiled, and is illustrated with fine 
half-tones. This firm has entered into the supply industry for 
the purpose of keeping their finely appointed factory busy. 

In May last the large and finely equipped printing estab- 
lishment of the Francis-Valentine Company, of San Francisco, 
was destroyed by fire. Among the machinery was a linotype. 
After the fire the appearance of the linotype suggested the 
scrap pile. However, it was sent to a local machine shop and 
repaired, with the result that it runs better since its fiery expe- 
rience than it ever did before. 

Tue ‘‘Simplex,’’ one of the machines built by the Unitype 
Company, is entirely a one-man machine, and is the lowest- 
priced machine designed by that company.| One of these is 
now being experimented with at the factory in Manchester, 
Connecticut, and easily developed a speed of 3,000 ems an hour 
during seven hours’ continuous work; the operator attending to 
the dead and live matter, justifying; and the entire running of 
the machine. 

Dummy Krysoarps.— C. W., of Chicago, asks if there is a 
dummy keyboard for the linotype machine, and who makes 
them, and if they are not of great advantage to learners. 
Answer.—The Mergenthaler Company used to make and fur- 
nish dummy keyboards to offices in advance of installing its 
machines, with the view of assisting ‘the coming operators in 
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It was soon abandoned, however, 
for the reason that the pressure or ‘‘touch’’ required for the 
dummy keyboard was so different from that of the regular 
keyboard that it required considerable time to overcome the 
“*touch”’ thus acquired. The company now furnishes diagrams 
of the exact size of the keyboard, by means of which the loca- 
tion of the different keys can readily be learned in advance. 


speedily becoming skilled. 


WE take pleasure in presenting to our readers the picture 
of Mr. Ottmar Mergenthaler, the inventor of the linotype. To 
him is largely due the present revolution in our method of 
printing, and consequently his name has become familiar wher- 
ever printing is done. From a very interesting pamphlet which 





OTTMAR MERGENTHALER. 


he has kindly sent us, entitled ‘‘ Biography of Ottmar Mergen- 
thaler and History of the Linotype, Its Invention and Develop- 
ment,’’ we learn that Mr. Mergenthaler was born in the 
Kingdom of Wurtemberg, Germany, on May to, 1854. At the 
age of fourteen he was apprenticed to a watch and clock 
maker at Bietigheim, and in October, 1872, at the age of eight- 
een, he landed in Baltimore with a trunk and $30 in cash. He 
went direct to Washington, D. C., where, in connection with 
his trade, he worked largely upon electrical instruments for 
the United States Signal Service. From 1876 to 1879 he 
devoted considerable time in attempting to develop other peo- 
ple’s ideas of printing by machinery. During the latter year 
he abandoned all others’ ideas and commenced work upon 
what he has since developed into the linotype machine. 


To REMOVE. THE DIstTRIBUTER Box.—‘‘ Operator,’’? New 
York City, asks for information in regard to removing the 
distributer box. Axswer.— First turn the machine back until 
the second elevator ascends from the box, then pull the dis- 
tributer shifter slide outward, allowing it to rest against the 
latch, then turn the locking screw to the rig// as far as it will go 
without forcing, and the box can be removed easily. When 
replacing the distributer box be sure that it is up in its place 














fully and then turn the locking screw to the /e/f to its limit. Do 
not turn to the right, as it will break the shifter guide. 

A countrRY publisher advises his brethren to have their 
mail lists set up on the linotype in the nearest city office. The 
cost of composition is no more than the country publisher 
would have to pay for having it set by hand in his own office, 
the charge for the use of the metal is light, and the advantages 
of having the names and addresses of subscribers in logotype 
form are many. In a change of address, it is a simple matter 
to change the name from one post office to another in the 
galley. 

LinotyPeE Motors.— After months of extensive experi- 
ments, the Mergenthaler Company have succeeded in building 
a specially designed electric motor for the linotype machine. 
It is secured within the frame of the machine with no other 
change than the removal of the band pulley and the substitu- 
tion of a gear wheel furnished with the motor. The only con- 
nection required is the extension of a wire to an ordinary 
incandescent lamp socket. The motor is one-half horse- 
power, but consumes a current representing less than one- 
fourth of a horse-power. It can be attached to machines by 
any mechanic of ordinary intelligence. By the use of this 
motor countershafts, pulleys and belts are dispensed with, and 
machines can thus be arranged to far greater advantage in com- 
posing rooms. The price is $65 each. 

--C. S. E., of Boston, writes in regard to E. Malley’s letter 
of July: ‘‘In trying to discover why his prediction did not 
come true, it seems to me that E. Malley was himself a little 
at fault. He did not allow sufficient time. He should have 
said about five years instead of ¢wo. Printers are slow to 
accept new ideas, and consequently much slower to adopt 


their entire plants. They would rather 
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Johnson machine, I would like to ask if it is not almost iden- 
tical in its action and mechanism with the Lanston Monotype. 
This being the case, I cannot understand how its promoters can 


successfully place it upon the market. I would be interested 
in your reply upon the subject.’’ Axswer.— The original 
Johnson machine was similar in a number of its features to the 
Lanston, but the present Johnson machine discards all these 
similarities, and has entered upon methods entirely its own. 
It is composed of two machines—a casting and a setting 
machine. The casting machine proceeds to make type in the 
same manner as do the type founders, namely: It casts up a 
quantity of each letter at a time, storing them in transferrable 
channels to replenish the magazine in the setting machine. | In 
thus casting a number of each letter at a time is one of the 
most important and valuable features of the machine, as it is 
well known that among the first types cast are frequently 
imperfect ones, owing to the matrices not having attained the 
same temperature as the mold, and thus repelling the hot 
metal. This method adopted by the Johnson guarantees a per- 
fect type. Justification is performed by cutting the required 
sized space from type metal slugs. 


THE JOHNSON TYPE CASTING AND SETTING MACHINE.— 
The Johnson Typesetter consists of two machines, a casting 
machine and the typesetter proper. The casting machine 
makes the type, assembling it upon metal channels. The 
machine is automatic, one boy easily caring for a number. 
The loaded channels are stored in a cabinet until the type is 
needed. The magazine of the setter is arranged so that it 
breaks back and turns at an angle. The type is run from the 
channels into the magazine, and from that into the main maga- 
zine below. The attendant who cares for the caster keeps the 





fight it out to the last ditch with the 
appliances of their forefathers, and yield 
to the inevitable only when absolute ruin 
confronts them. Establishing the Mer- 
genthaler machines in the news offices 
was a very different proposition. News- 
paper publishers will welcome any labor- 
saving or time-saving appliance suited: 
to their business, and when it embodies, 
besides this, the merit of reducing the 
cost of production, as is the case with the 
linotype, its universal adoption is at once 
assured. It may be that the enormous 
success of the Mergenthaler Company 
with the publishers led them to expect 
the same encouragement from the book 
printers, and perhaps has spoiled them 
for the handling of this field.”] It seems 
to me that the possibilities of the book 
field are just as large, although it will 
not be so easily handled and will call 
for different treatment. It will require 
a man preéminently fitted to undertake 
this department in order to carry it toa 
successful issue—a man who is known 
to the best element of the printing busi- 
ness, who is in touch with them, and 
knows how to demonstrate the advantages of the machine to 
them; a practical business man of tact and perseverance and 
a capable advertiser. The correspondent who signs himself 
‘A Printer,’ in the August issue, makes the mistake of charging 
an expense of $1,440 for rental, instead of applying the amount 
to the purchase of the machines. If E. Malley will watch and 
wait he will probably find that his prediction was not so far out 
of the way as it now seems.”’ 

. THE JoHNSON TyPE CASTING AND SETTING MACHINE.— 


“Inquirer,” St. Louis, writes: ‘As I see you mention the 


methods that require a reorganization of 











JOHNSON SETTING MACHINE. 

















JOHNSON CASTING MACHINE, 


upper magazine filled, so that the operator always has a supply 
of type to draw upon. He assembles the line by striking keys 
similar to those of a typewriter. He has no care as to the 
spacing, merely striking the space key between words. An 
alarm bell warns him when the line is nearly filled. After 
finishing the word or syllable needed in the line he touches the 
starting key and is again at liberty to continue assembling 
another line. The machine then measures the line to determine 
what size spaces are to be substituted in place of the temporary 
ones placed there by the space key, in order to justify the line. 
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The line then moves on and receives these new spaces, which 
are cut from type metal strips which are stored in an upright 
magazine. The temporary spaces are automatically returned 
to the channel from which they had been taken. The line thus 
justified is delivered on the galley with or without a lead as 
desired. The machine is manufactured in New Bedford, Mas- 
sachusetts, and is the property of the Anthonys, of the New 
Bedford Standard. 


Too Mucu Heat AND ANTIMONY.—‘‘Blowhole,”’ Balti- 
more, writes: ‘‘Since you have kindly volunteered, through 
the columns of THE INLAND PRINTER, to answer queries 
regarding machine composition, I should like you to suggest a 
remedy for air holes appearing on what is otherwise a perfect 
slug, immediately under the face of the letter, as you will see 
by the sample I send you under separate cover. The trouble is 
usually with an all-cap line. I had come to the conclusion that 
the remedy lies in the mouthpiece, that is, give more vent so 
as to allow the air to escape. This has, to a measure, remedied 
the evil, but not entirely so, every now and then a bad slug in 
this respect being cast. You can readily see what an incon- 
venience and expenditure of time this consumes, and the 
trouble is not always detected until the forms go to press, 
unless every slug is carefully looked over. Another peculiarity 
is that this is only a periodical trouble, but is one that I should 
like to overcome, and if you can suggest the desired remedy I 
shall be much indebted.’? Azswer.— From the appearance of 
the slug forwarded, the metal has been too hot and there has 
been too much antimony in it to allow it to flow freely. As 
antimony will concentrate when liquefied if not stirred, this 
causes at times a superabundance of it being injected into a 
slug, and an imperfect cast is the result. The Ionic cap letters, 
covering nearly the whole surface of the slug, is, I judge, why it 
is more noticeable under the face of the letters upon these lines 
than upon the regular font. 





PATENTS OF INTEREST TO PRINTERS. 


BY CHARLES H. COCHRANE, 


(For other patents see the various departments.) 


F. Wesel’s new proof press, patent 608,813, has several 
points of superiority over earlier constructions. In the first 
place, two rolls of paper, of different widths, may be placed on 
the shaft G’, for supplying the machine, and permitting the 
proving of two forms or more at one roll. The feed mechan- 
ism is such that the ends of the webs of paper are fed fora 














No. 608,813. 


short distance after the printed proof is torn oft. There is also 
a gripping device, g’, for holding the ends of the webs in posi- 
tion without interfering with the form during the backward roll, 
this grip being released during the forward roll. 

The latest folder patent by T. C. Dexter is No. 608,843, and 
describes afmachine intended to deliver a pamphlet or period- 
ical with the leaves ‘all cut at the front, so that the purchaser 
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The sheet 


will not have to open them with a paper knife. 
being fed in from the board D is carried down to the guides so 
that its center comes exactly below the shearing blade J, which 
descends, severing the sheet, and as the blade rises the rear 

















No. 608,843. 


half of the sheet is allowed to slide over the forward half to the 
guides. Then as soon as the two halves come to position, the 
folding blade C tucks them into the folding roller B. These 
pass the sheets on to the cutting disks h, h, which slit them at 
right angles to the folding rollers, and divides them into four 
equal signatures; each of eight pages. 

William H. Butler, of Harrison, New York, has devised 
No. 609,007 for cutting blanks from a strip of cardboard, and 























No. 609,007. ls 


printing on them, and delivering to a paper-box making 
machine. B B/ are the cutting rolls, C C’ the feeding rolls, D 
the form-carrying roll, and E the impression roll. 

In patent No. 608,746, John F. Ames, of Portland, Oregon, 
describes type with a form made to fit the surface of a cylinder, 
being held on by dovetail grooves. He means to use these for 
box printing, because he has discovered that large type do not 


No. 608,746. 





print well on a box, and he thinks to get around it in this way. 
It is a very large contract that Mr. Ames has undertaken, as. 











those who have spent thousands of dollars on type-revolving 
presses can inform him. 

Edward M. Jillson, of West Carrollton, Ohio, who patented 
a paper-feeding machine in 1890, has just taken out an improve- 
ment thereon (No. 609,437), whereby a more positive feed of 
the paper is obtained, and the liability to buckle two sheets at 
once is obviated. The buckling finger 7 is the same as in the 








No. 609,437. 


old construction, and doubles up the sheet as shown at 24. 
The rest of the pile is maintained in place by the finger 11. 
The sheets are buckled against the gauge-foot 21, and the 
buckle is made shorter than heretofore. 





REVIEW OF SPECIMENS RECEIVED. 


The purpose of this department is to candidly and briefly criticise 
specimens of printing submitted hereto. The large number of specimens 
submitted makes it necessary that all comments shall be brief, and no 
discourtesy is intended in the seeming bluntness of adverse criticisms. 
Contributors who fear adverse criticism must give notice that they 
desire only favorable mention, and should their specimens not deserve 
praise no comment whatever will be made. Samples intended for review 
under this head should be mailed to this office flat, and plainly marked 
on corner ‘‘ ALPHA.’’ 


A WELL-CONSIDERED circular comes from the Sanderses, printers, 144 
Maiden Lane, New York. It is very neatly and tastefully executed. 

SEVERAL samples of work from the Barney Press, Berlin, New Hamp- 
shire. Composition, presswork, and selection and arrangement of colors all 
good. 

MARYVILLE (Mo.) Daily Record.— The ads. are not good examples ot 
effective display. They lack strength. Too much space is taken up with 
border work. 

A FEw samples of commercial printing of an ordinary character from the 
office of the Barbour Democrat, Philippi, West Virginia. Composition and 
presswork are fair. 

F. J. PAPENHAGEN, Defiance, Ohio.— Your work is good in both com- 
position and presswork. The George W. Keil card is nicely balanced and 
neat in appearance. ; 

L. G. Poutton, Harrisburg, Pennsylvania, sends business card and 
circular, the presswork and composition on which are good, but the designs 
are weak and lack neatness, while the colors used on the card are not 
pleasing. 

RoLia L. Crain & Co., Ottawa, Ontario.— The work submitted by 
you is of an ordinary character in design and execution. The blotter, 
“‘To the Front,” is, perhaps, the best of the bunch, and should help to bring 
you trade. 

Carr, “Prompt Printer,’ Seneca street, Cleveland, Ohio, says, on one 
of his blotters, ‘‘ I won’t do slop work.”’ All the samples of work submitted 
by him bear out the truth of the assertion. Composition and presswork are 
of a high order. 

Ad Sense, of Chicago, is as neat and well-conducted an advertising 
journal as we have seen. It is the work of the Campbell-Priebe Company, 
and is a fine specimen of work of the high class which we have come to 
expect from that house. 

H. C. Porter, Ancram, New York.— Your own note-head is a poor 
specimen of presswork, and would not favorably impress a prospective 
customer who knows anything at all about printing. The other samples 
are of an ordinary character. 

A NEAT booklet issued by the Zenner-Raymond Disinfectant Company, 
Detroit, Michigan, is an excellent sample of typography, with title and cover 
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Printing is by Wing & Matthews, of Detroit, whose 
card, which is a neat and artistic piece of engraving and printing, accom- 
panies the booklet. 

THE Grip Printing and Publishing Company, Toronto, Canada, has 
issued a very creditable catalogue of specimens of half-tone and wood and 


printed in two colors. 


zinc engraving in monotone and in colors. The work is exceptionally good 
and shows to good advantage with the best. 


FRoM the Columbia Printing House, Market street, Philadelphia, Penn- 
sylvania, a brochure of twenty pages and cover, 5 by 7 inches in size, the 
composition of which is good, but presswork could be improved, especially 
upon the half-tones. The cover is well printed. 


THE Curtis Printing Company, Woodward avenue, Detroit, Michigan, 
has issued an advertising brochure entitled ‘‘ Away from the Ordinary.” 
The printing is certainly as good as the title would lead one to expect, and 
design, composition and presswork are of high grade. 


THE J. W. O'Bannon Company, dealers in bookbinders’ supplies, New 
York, are sending out a very handsome pen tray made of aluminum, to cele- 
brate their third anniversary. An attractive half-tone design transferred to 
the face of the aluminum forms the advertising feature. 


A FEW samples of engraving and letterpress printing have reached us 
from Hodgson & Paton, Edward street, Brisbane, Queensland, which show 
original ideas in design and execution. The presswork is good. The blot- 
ters issued by this firm ought to be good trade-bringers. 


CHARLES H. Cook, pressman, with the Newburgh (N. Y.) Register.—The 
catalogue of the New York Military Academy is a very good piece of press- 
work from beginning to end, the color being uniform throughout. The half- 
tones are very well printed, and the work is creditable to you. 

J. FRANKLIN SMITH, with Vanfleet & Son, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, 
submits a series of blotters, the advertising matter and composition of which 
were both done by him. The matter is straight to the point and season- 
able, and the composition is excellent. Presswork also is good. 


H. O. WELLS, Benton Harbor, Michigan.— The “ Class of ’98”’ bro- 
chure is a neat piece of work. The title on the cover of the directory of 
First Methodist Episcopal Church should have been much bolder, and the 
half-tone portrait of the pastor is a very fine piece of presswork. 

A FOLDER, novel in shape and design, and excellently well printed, was 
issued by the Kenyon Printing & Manufacturing Company, Des Moines, 
Iowa, on the occasion of its recent removal. The composition is original 
in design and execution, and presswork and embossing first-class. 

REGISTER PUBLISHING COMPANY, Welch, West Virginia.— The commer- 
cial work submitted is of general good quality. The letter-heads are neat. It 
was a mistake to print the typewritten circular of the Excelsior Tailoring 
Company in ved ink; blue, purple, green — almost any other color would have 
been all right. 

FRoM James Bayne Company, Grand Rapids, Michigan, samples of work 
in half-tone, line engraving, and three-color process work. The firm also 
does printing, and the specimen submitted shows that it does good printing 
too. The presswork is of a high order, the lights and shades being treated 
in an artistic manner. 

ALLEN A. Epmonps, Maysville, Kentucky.— You have evidently made 
the best of your ten years of experience in the profession, and appear to 
‘understand the business.’?’ The samples submitted by you are all good 
specimens of composition and presswork, and show that you use your plant 
to its utmost capacity. 

AN exceedingly tasteful and well-printed advertising folder comes from 
the Franklin Engraving & Electrotyping Company, 341-351 Dearborn street, 
Chicago. The engravings are among the finest we have seen, and the press 
of The Henry O. Shepard Company has given the work the finish character- 
istic of its productions. 

CHARLES W. MAGEE & Bros., Piqua, Ohio.— The samples of printing 
submitted are fair, but there is nothing original about design or composi- 
tion. The card referred to is a very poor piece of work, and your cus- 
tomer was justified in his remarks. Why not make ‘Slot Machines” in 
bold, plain type, in one line, and the address somewhat bolder? 


E. A. CUNNINGHAM, Appeal Publishing Company, Marysville, Califor- 
nia.— The package of commercial work forwarded by you shows that you 
have the ability to set up in good style letter-heads, bill-heads, cards, etc.— 
all are excellent. The half-sheet card lacks the strength such an announce- 
ment should have, but you probably did the best you could with the material 
at your disposal, 

FRANK VAN VLECK, electrical and mechanical engineer, Los Angeles, 
California, sends some specimens of advertising designing prepared by him 
for Kitts & Jeffries, printers. The ideas are good, but a good deal of pruning 
would have made the work more effective. The designs should have been 
very much larger and the calendar much more pronounced. The advertising 
should have been set smaller and neater. 

“‘Our Heroes of the Spanish-American War’”’ is a package of sixteen 
half-tone portraits of Admirals Dewey and Sampson, Commodore Schley, 
Generals Miles and Shafter, Colonel Roosevelt, etc., beautifully printed from 
fine half-tone plates on very heavy enameled stock, 6 by 9 inches in size, 
with autograph signatures and short biographies of the heroes below their 
portraits. The series is inclosed in a stout cover-paper envelope, on which 


is printed and embossed a patriotic emblem, and tied with a tri-colored silk 
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ribbon. The Central Bureau of Engraving. 157-159 William street, New 
York, has copyrighted and issued this valuable keepsake, and will issue a 
second series of sixteen during the month of October. All the work — 
engraving, composition, presswork, etc.— is of the very best, and the series 
will be treasured by all who become possessors thereof. 

A FEw samples of booklet and commercial work from the A. M. Bustard 
Company, 157 William street, New York, are in excellent taste, the design 
and composition being artistic and neatly executed, and the presswork of a 
high order. A number of half-tones in the booklet, ‘‘ About a Valuable 
Farm,” are very fine specimens of that classof work. Walter S. Carroll, the 
pressman, is to be congratulated on his ability in that line. 

Wooprurr's ADVERTISING HousE, Ravenna, Ohio, has submitted 
advance sheets of 1899 calendars, illustrated with half-tone engravings of a 
patriotic character. These are original photographs taken expressly for this 
line of goods by Mr. Woodruff, the subjects being Ravenna boys in regimen- 
tals, grouped in military form. The pictures are “‘ catchy,’’ and without doubt 
there will be a great demand for them. The presswork is excellent. 

THE “ Yankee Navy,’ a book of 124 pages, 5% by 8% inches, printed on 
heavy enameled stock, uncut edges, freely illustrated with half-tones is issued 
by Life Publishing Company, New York. It is a well-written book, just the 
kind to catch the fancy of our boys,and should have a great sale. The 
printing is well done. The book is bound in buckram, and on the front cover 
a ‘‘ Jackie"’ is represented as mending ‘‘Old Glory’ The book is sold for $1. 

“THE Suip’s Doctor” is the title of a very handsome and timely booklet 
advertising the specialties of the Arlington Chemical Company, of Yonkers, 
New York, and issued from the press of Isaac H. Blanchard & Co., New York. 
Spirited drawings done in colors by the three-color half-tone process and 
wash drawings in black-and-white, showing scenes and incidents in peace and 
war on board ship. are beautifully rendered. The typography and other 
mechanical details are excellent. 

A PACKAGE of lithographic and letterpress printing from the App Litho 
Printing Company, Denver, Colorado, has been forwarded by J. H. Schussler, 
pressman, and is of an exceedingly artistic character The colors are har- 
moniously blended, register perfect, and where embossing has been added the 
result is extremely pleasing. If,as Mr. Schussler remarks, he had used blue- 
black in place of dead black on the four-color print, the result would doubtless 
have been more satisfactory. 

THE Pennsylvania Railroad has issued from its Passenger Department a 
brochure of 48 pages and cover entitled ‘‘ Atlantic City,’’ which is a neat 
piece of typography. It is 4% by 6inches in size, the type page being 2 by 
3% inches, leaving wide side and bottom margins. Numerous vignetted half- 
tones are printed in the margins in tint, giving a rich and delicate appearance 
to the work. The printing is done by the Chasmar-Winchell Press, New 
York, and composition and presswork is superb. 

JouN C. MILLs, with Watson, Ferguson & Co., Brisbane, Queensland, 
forwards a package of his work, with a request to “‘comment on them in 
detail.” This it is impossible to do on account of the limited space at our 
disposal. Most of the samples are excellent pieces of composition and press- 
work, especially the Dunlop Cycle advertisement. The Gresham Wine List 
is a good piece of rule and tint work, being neat and artistic. A high aver- 
age of merit is discernible throughout all the specimens submitted. 

WE are in receipt of several sample books of paper manufactured by the 
Niagara Paper Mills Company, Lockport, New York. They include three 
lines of covers, one called ‘* Defender,”’ one ‘‘ Queen,” and the other ‘“‘ Royal 
Melton.”” The ‘‘ Defender” cover has a crepe surface and is made ina great 
variety of tints, and being of a material that takes embossing nicely, is espec- 
ially recommended for that work. The other papers are of a smoother 
character and are excellent for the use intended, and are both made in a 
number of colors. 

A NUMBER of specimens of very fine printing have been received from 
the office of Alfred M. Slocum Company, Arch street, Philadelphia. This 
firm is well known for its artistic productions in typography, and great credit 
is due to Mr. Bodine Barrett, foreman of the jobroom, for the design and com- 
position of the work, and to Mr. Edward Sutton, foreman of the job presses, 
for the artistic effects in color. It would be difficult to equal, and almost 
impossible to excel, the samples under review, in any other printing office 
in the United States. 

By courtesy of Arthur Glynn, of the Winthrop Press, Lafayette place, 
New York, we are in receipt of a package of printing, the work of his brother 
T. Glynn, of Manchester, England. The samples are varied in size, design, 
and treatment, but all are artistic to the highest degree. The selection and 
blending of colors and gold show that Mr. Glynn has a trained eye, and 
knows the value and relation of colors to each other. The composition is 
very good, and presswork could scarcely be improved upon. Some three- 
color half-tones are veritable works of art. 

TueE ‘City of Chelsea’—a souvenir edition of the Chelsea (Mass.) 
Gazette, is a book of 204 pages, 6% by 9% inches, printed on fine enameled 
stock with purple crimped cover. The book is compiled and illustrated by 
Charles Bancroft Gillespie, and is a history of the city from its foundation to 
the present day, its government, principal points of interest, prominent resi- 
dents, manufactories, etc. The illustrations are all fine half-tone views, por- 
traits and buildings, made by the Suffolk Engraving Company, of Boston. In 
composition, make-up, presswork and binding, the work is above criticism. 

A SIXTYy-FouR-page catalogue, well printed, and bound in an attractive 
cover, comes to us from R. G. Weber, secretary of the Weber Gas & Gasoline 
Engine Company. Full particulars concerning the Weber gas and gasoline 
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engines are given, and illustrations are shown which enable prospective 
buyers to tell exactly how each engine looks. The engines of this firm are 
applicable to a number of uses, and are especially desirable for printing offices 
and bookbinderies, where an economical and easily controlied method of 
obtaining power is needed. Copies of the catalogue can be had by addressing 
the company at Kansas City, Missouri. 

THE Paris Beacon, of Paris, Illinois, celebrated its fiftieth anniversary in 
July, by a handsome souvenir number of thirty-four pages with a cover. The 
edition was illustrative of Paris and Edgar County, and the numerous half- 
tone illustrations were very acceptably presented The Beacon showed good 
taste in adhering to good black ink and abjuring the deplorable greens and 
browns that destroy the effect of the average souvenir newspaper. The cover 
of pink-coated paper was adorned with a fine half-tone by the Benedict Com- 
pany, of Chicago, showing an allegory of the Fates. Paris and Edgar 
County may congratulate themselves on so representative a journal. 

THROUGH the courtesy of Messrs. E. L. Hitchens, Edmund O'Connell 
and Thomas F. Crowley, committee of Typographical Union No. 3, Cincin- 
nati, THE INLAND PRINTER is in receipt of a copy of the souvenir reproduc- 
tion of Mr. E. D. Grafton’s memorial to George W. Childs. The original 
creation is in water color, and was contributed by the union printers of Cin- 
cinnati to the Childs-Drexel Home for Union Printers, at Colorado Springs, 
Colorado. The reproduction is by Messrs. Earhart & Richardson. We learn 
that Mr. Grafton was over eighty years of age when he finished the memo- 
rial. In the center of the memorial are these words; ‘‘ The only proof that 
you are above other men, is the hand reached down to help them.” 


J. NEWTON PATRICK, St. Louis, Missouri, forwards some specimens o 
work done by the Woodward-Tiernan Printing Company, of that city. A 
brochure, the ‘‘ Sunset Limited,’’ is a neat piece of composition and press- 
work. Another brochure, the ‘ Contiyental Limited,” has apparently been 
gotten up regardless of expense, but*the contrast between the typography 
and the half-tones is too pronounced. The type is very light-faced, and 
printed in green ink, making it hard to read, while the half-tone cuts are 
printed in a strong sepia, and stand out with startling distinctness. More 
harmony between type and illustrations would have improved the value of 
the work. An announcement of the N. E. A. meeting, at Washington, 
D. C., is a piece of strong printing in black and red, and is well executed. 


THE September number of the Street Railway Journal is a mammoth 
issue of about 400 pages, 9% by 13 inches in size, containing 140 pages of 
reading matter, and over 260 pages of advertising It commemorates the 
fifteenth annual convention of the American Street Railway Association, 
held in Boston, September 6 to 9. Typographically it is an excellent piece 
of work, the composition being good throughout, especially on the adver- 
tising pages, many of which are displayed in an artistic manner. The 
presswork is admirable, and a good quality of enameled stock was used, 
thus enabling the pressmen to obtain the best results of their labor. Some 
of the advertisements are printed in two or more colors. The issue is a 
tribute to the enterprise of the management of the Street Railway Journal. 


A SUPERB work of art is the history of Springfield, the capital of IIli- 
nois, recently issued from the office of the ///imots State Register, of that 
city. It is a volume of 228 pages, 9% by 12% inches, printed on heavy 
enameled paper, strongly bound in cloth, appropriately stamped on side with 
the dome of the capitol, and gilt lettering, ‘‘ The Illinois Capital, Illus- 
trated.’’ No pains or expense have been spared to make this a valuable 
historical record of the foundation and growth of a city so closely asso- 
ciated with national issues. With Springfield, Illinois, is linked the names 
of Lincoln, Douglas, Grant, Baker, Trumbull, Logan, Palmer, Oglesby, and 
many other statesmen of renown. The ///inois State Register secured the 
services of Mr. J. L. Pickering, who searched out the data and compiled 
the work in such an acceptable manner. His subordinates were: Burke 
Vancil, photographer; U. G. Hinman, foreman of the job department; 
C. F. Wadsworth, compositor; Frank J. Queenan, pressman, and R. A. 
Guyman, pressfeeder. All these share the honor with the management of 
the State Register of producing. such an artistic souvenir, which is not 
marred with advertisements or fulsome write-ups of local manufacturing 
concerns or petty tradesmen, as works of this nature usually are. The 
composition and make-up of the pages are first-class, the half-tone engrav- 
ings are fine, the presswork is artistic, the binding is excellent. Mr. H. W. 
Clendenin, editor, and Mr. Thomas Rees, business manager of the J//inois 
State Register, are to be congratulated upon their enterprise in conceiving 
and carrying into execution such a gigantic undertaking as the publication of 
this superb work. y 





To THE courtesy of Mr. Edwin Wiley, librarian of the 
University of Tennessee, Knoxville, Tennessee, we are indebted 
for a copy of the Volunteer for 1898, being the second volume of 
the college annual issued by the students. The large number 
of half-tones are excellently printed on heavy coated paper, the 
typography is neat and tasteful, and in every respect the book 
is well up to the standard of the best college publications. The 
work is of convenient shape, 8 by 10, bound in cloth of a reddish 
cast and stamped in gold. Bean, Warters & Gaut, of Knoxville, 
are responsible for the printing, while the Terry Engraving 
Company, of Columbus, Ohio, made the plates. The work is 
creditable to all concerned in its preparation. 

















AUTOMATIC POINTING ATTACHMENTS. 

Automatic points are registering attachments added to the 
Dexter drop-roll folding machines for the purpose of accurately 
and rapidly folding and registering the sheets by the print 
instead of by the margins. The plan of operation will be 
clearly understood by reference to the accompanying illustra- 
tions and descriptions. 

The sheet is fed to drop roller and carried into machine in 
the usual way. After it is brought against first fold gauge, 


Fig.l. 
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slit + approaching point B. The bridge A pressing the sheet 
upward and the shoe C pressing downward in front of the 
bridge insures the opening of the slit, causing the upper edge to 
engage against the point B and tilt it sufficiently to make elec- 
trical contact at D. Sheets that have been cut either on the 
press or cutter, or printed on flat-bed or rotary perfecting 
presses, do not have uniform margins, and it was necessary 
before the introduction of the automatic pointing device to 
fold them by the process of the slow hand-point machine to 












Faper 


A— Bridge underneath the sheet. 
B— The automatic point for engaging the edge of slit. 






C—Shoe (or foot) for holding the sheet down in front of the bridge, A, and underneath the point, B, to insure opening of the slit for the entrance 


of the point. 


D—The electric contact point that is engaged by the upper end of automatic point when edge ot slit + has engaged its lower end at B. 





friction wheel E descends, and by its pressure upon lower 
wheel F moves the sheet forward. At the same time, the first 
fold gauge recedes, leaving the friction wheels E and F in full 
control of the sheet, which is carried forward by the friction 
wheels until the slit + is brought against the lower end of the 
point B. The sheet will then only move sufficiently to tilt the 
point B until the upper end touches the contact point D, when 
the magnet M lifts the friction wheel E, leaving the sheet in a 





registered position. The slits are made at the same time the 
impression is taken in printing, consequently are uniform with 
the print, and, as the slit controls the registering, the work 
must be accurately done, even though the margins may not be 
uniform. Fig. 2 showsa sheet being drawn over the bridge with 





E and F— Upper and lower friction wheels that, in registering, carry the sheet fosward until the edge of slit + engages against point B. 


get accurate work, but with automatic pointing devices applied 
to rapid drop-roll machines the accuracy of the handwork, with 
the speed of the drop-roll machine, is secured. 





TRADE NOTES. 


Otto WEISERT, type founder, Stuttgart, Germany, favors 
us with a very interesting catalogue of type faces and orna- 
ments, beautifully arranged and printed. 

THEODORE BROWN HApcGoop, Jr., designer of posters, 
bookplates, and decorations for books, announces that his 
studio is now situated at No. 69 Cornhill, Boston, Massachu- 
setts. 

WILLIAM J. KELLy desires to inform his trade friends that, 
on September 23, he ceased connection with the A. D, Farmer 
& Son Type Founding Company, of New York City. Mr. 
Kelly has been city representative for the past three years. 

THE Philadelphia Wood Engraving Company has removed 
from 41 North Eleventh street, to 723 Sansom street, where 
it will conduct a photo-engraving establishment in connec- 
tion with wood engraving, under the name of Philadelphia 
Wood & Photo-Engraving Company. 

THE Odserver, at Coopersville, Michigan, was burned out 
on Thursday, July 21. Friday afternoon at 5 o’clock the pub- 
lishers telephoned in from Grand Rapids to Barnhart Brothers 
& Spindler, Chicago, their order for a new outfit, which was 
shipped complete on Saturday before noon. A good record. 

THE resignation of George R. Swart as director and New 
York manager of the Dexter Folder Company is announced. 
Mr. Swart is retiring from the folding machinery business to 
engage in the sale and manufacture of carbide and generators 
for acetylene gas in Chicago. He will be succeeded by H. L. 
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Egbert, formerly eastern manager for the Seybold Machine 
Company. Mr. Egbert, who before his connection with the 
latter company was for a number of years identified with 
Messrs. T. W. & C. B. Sheridan, will have his headquarters 
at the office of the Dexter Folder Company, 97 Reade street, 
New York. 


W. J. PHELPs, an electrical expert, well known in Chicago, 
has devised an incandescent lamp which may be turned up or 
down very much as a gas jet is regulated. The simplicity and 
cheapness of the device should make its adoption very general 
as a saving of expense and a matter of convenience. Mr. 
Phelps is a native of Elmwood, Illinois. 

WILL J. FRENCH, of the Pacific Union Printer, San Fran- 
cisco, has arranged to take charge of the distribution of THE 
INLAND PRINTER among members of the typographical union. 
He has numbers of friends in San Francisco, all of whom will 
undoubtedly be glad to purchase the paper through him. His 
address is 316 Battery street. Communications addressed to 
him at room 8, 320 Sansome street, will have attention. 


Mr. THomAs Topp, the Beacon Press, Boston, Massachu- 
setts, has moved to 14 Beacon street, and in his September 
calendar, with the customary verses to the season, announces 


that fact: 
The Beacon Press, now pleasantly located, 


Holds daily sessions on the upper floor. 
Although our rooms are somewhat elevated, 
The prices are no higher than before. 

THE machinery made by Karl Krause, of Leipsic, Germany, 
for bookbinders and printers, is of international reputation, 
not only for the solidity of the parts but for elaboration of 
detail and artistic finish. The factory has recently issued a 
catalogue showing its extensive list of machines. The work is 
admirable typographically and should be in the hands of 
printers and binders interested in this class of machinery. 


A PRINTER in a small town writes to know what type and 
press he should purchase to furnish a small job office. His 
means are small also. No other information is given. Display 
type should be purchased in series and should be readily deci- 
pherable. The fonts should be as large as possible. Light and 
heavy faces should be about equally divided. The press may 
be selected from any of the well-known houses and good value 
obtained. 

THE United States Envelope Company has been incorpo- 
rated at Springfield, Massachusetts. It comprises the factories 
of White, Corbin & Co., Logan, Swift & Brigham Envelope 
Company, Morgan Envelope Company, Whitcomb Envelope 
Company, Plimpton Manufacturing Company, P. P. Kellogg & 
Co., Holyoke Envelope Company, National Envelope Com- 
pany, W. H. Hill Envelope Company, and Springfield Envelope 
Company. 

HAROLD WENDELL PHILLIPs, formerly of the New York 
Sun, and later of the Rochester press, has taken advantage of 
existing conditions and opened a general newspaper bureau, 
having leased the upper floor over Oaks & Calhoun’s, on State 
street, Rochester, New York, to meet his requirements. Asso- 
ciated with him in his venture is J. E. Adams, formerly of the 
Rowell Agency, of New York, and A. Bell, late of the Detroit 
Free Press. 


C. E. Rosrnson & BROTHER announce that they have sold 
the business of the Gray’s Ferry Printing Ink Works to Alex- 
ander Scott, James Rogers and Thomas Robb, and retired on 
account of ill health. These gentlemen have been in the 
employ of the firm for over twenty years, and have a practical 
knowledge of the business. The new firm name will be Scott, 
Rogers & Robb, with offices in Chicago, Philadelphia, New 
York and Baltimore. 

Jutius GuGLER, of the Gugler Lithographic Company, 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin, draws attention to an error in the first 
few sentences in the leading article in the September number 
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Where mention is intended to be 
made of the lithographic stone quarries of Solenhofen, ‘‘ Solen- 
heimer’”’ is printed. This error was due to a mutilation in the 
copy and to the fact that Professor Woodbury did not see a 
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proof. We make this explanation in justice to Professor 
Woodbury. 

A PRACTICAL and interesting series of exhibits of printing 
and bookbinding machinery has been commenced by Mr. 
W. C. Horne, 5 Torrens street, city road, London, E. C., Eng- 
land. The exhibitions will be held three or four times a year 
for two weeks. The premises are well adapted to the purpose 
and a large amount of machinery doing practical work may 
be inspected in a few hours. The first exhibition was held in 
July and was very successful, 

As SHOWING the appreciation felt by members of the Chicago 
Typothetz of the efforts of Messrs. Van Allens & Boughton to 
entertain delegates returning from the recent Milwaukee con- 
vention, the following resolution, passed unanimously at a 
meeting of the Chicago Typothetz, held September 16, 1898, is 
given: 

Resolved, That the thanks of the Chicago Typothetz be and are hereby 
extended to the firm of Van Allens & Boughton, New York, and their western 
manager, Mr. H. W. Thornton, for their kindness and liberality in placing 
tallyhos at the disposal of the Chicago Typothetz in entertaining delegates 
and their friends from Milwaukee, August 27, 1898. 

UNQUESTIONABLY the fastest linotype operator in Austra- 
lasia is Mr. Frank J. Bevan, of the Daily Telegraph composing 
staff. Last week, taking the copy from the box in the ordi- 
nary course, Mr. Bevan averaged 15,860 ens per hour for the 
whole week; and on Friday night, under exactly the same 
conditions, he set 129,015 ens in eight hours, or an average of 
16,080 ens per hour, including corrections and loss of time in 
taking up copy. All the matter set was in minion type and 
contained no fat beyond the ordinary run of news copy. 
Larger results than these have been reported from America on 
a few hours’ trial, but in no case, so far as we are aware, have 
they been beaten as a sustained average extending over a long 
period under the ordinary conditions of office working. To 
give some idea to the uninitiated, it may be mentioned that the 
129,015 ens set by Mr. Bevan on Friday night in eight hours are 
equal to eleven full columns of the Daily Telegraph, or about 
two weeks’ solid work by hand composition.— 7he Daily Tele- 
graph, Sydney, N.S. W., July 11, 7898. 


THE INLAND PRINTER is indebted to the courtesy of Mr. 
Thomas A. Whalen, superintendent of municipal printing for 
the city of Boston, for a copy of the annual report of his depart- 
ment for 1897-98. The book is of rare typographical excel- 
lence, the illustrations are numerous and well executed and 
good workmanship is evident throughout. Mr. Whalen reports 
very favorably of the new plan under union rules, and says 
that in the matter of hours and wages the employes have been 
the beneficiaries of the union policy adopted, and believes that 
a contented force of workmen is not the least pleasing result 
of this policy. The operation of the plant by the city dates 
from March 1, 1897. The total pay roll for the eleven months 
amounts to $62,992.83; the total business done for the eleven 
months to $122,265.52; the total operating expenses to $110,- 
058.12. Allowing for the depreciation of the plant at the rate 
of ten per cent per annum, the department is able to report a 
net gain during the period covered by the report of $8,004.03, 
as against the old system of contract work. 


THE patrons of the old printing ink firm of Jaenecke Bros. 
& Fr. Schneemann will no doubt be pleased to learn that this 
house has established a western branch at 188 Monroe street, 
Chicago Illinois, and has thus placed itself in the position to 
supply the constantly increasing demands in the West for its 
various productions, with the utmost promptness, since a large 
and complete stock of everything in the line is kept in store, 
while special inks are made to order on the shortest notice, 
the branch being fully equipped for such emergencies; and 

















as its manager, Mr. Julius Jaenecke, has been identified 
with the ink business since boyhood, at the parent house in 
Hanover, as well as the London and New York houses of the 
firm, the Chicago branch is in able hands, and with a quality of 
goods that is second to none in the world, together with the 
advancement for speedy delivery, it will no doubt reap a 
deserved success. To our friend Mr. E. H. Wimpfheimer, 
who represented the firm for so many years, we will say ‘‘au 
revoir, but not good-by,’’ for although his duties will keep 
him at headquarters in Newark, we expect to see his familiar 
face on occasional visits to his many friends throughout the 
West. 





A PASTE THAT WILL KEEP. 


To make a paste that will keep, dissolve a teaspoonful of 
alum in a quart of warm water; when cold add as much 
sifted flour as will give it the consistency of cream, adding half 
a teaspoonful of powdered resin, and a few drops of oil of 
cloves if you wish a pleasant odor. Add a teacupful of boil- 
ing water, stirring briskly. Keep from the air in a cool place. 
Soften a portion with warm water when desired for use. This 
paste will keep sweet a year.— Exchange. 





FIGHT OVER ROYALTIES ON PATENT JOGGERS. 


Users of paper joggers not made by R. A. Hart are liable 
to vexatious litigation on account of a violation of patent 
granted to Charles E. Holbrook. It appears that but few of 
Holbrook’s joggers were made and sold, and that R. A. Hart, 
of Battle Creek, Michigan, and others, have been making and 





R. A. Harr. 


selling joggers in good faith, but which good attorneys have 
decided to be a violation of the Holbrook patent. Holbrook 
has been able to collect $10 each in royalty trom the users of 
joggers in order to save litigation, but in each case in which 
the Hart Company has been appealed to for protection that 
company has given bonds and assumed the litigation, but has 
been advised by its attorney to settle out of court, which it 
has done. Users of all other joggers but the Hart jogger are 
liable to be assessed for royalties, and in order to bring the 
matter to a settlement satisfactory to all concerned, Mr. R. A. 
Hart has secured the following agreement for this year only for 
the granting of licenses to printers who are using and who 
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desire to use the paper joggers that he has not settled for in his 
settlement: ; 

This is to certify that Russell A. Hart, of Battle Creek, Michigan, has 
purchased the right, title and interest in patent No. 348,123 for paper joggers, 
and all claims which we have previously had against the users of R. A. 
Hart & Co’s joggers have been settled. (Note the following reservation) : 
Hereby expressly reserving to ourselves any and all rights of action now 
existing in our favor against any and all parties who have heretofore made, 
sold or used any sheet-piling attachment known as joggers which were manu- 
factured by any other party than by R. A. Hart, or R. A. Hart & Company 
with full right to bring action against any and all such makers, sellers or 
users at any time after December 31, 1898. 

R. A. Hart is hereby given the right to settle with anyone, and license 
the same up to January 1, 1899, and all licenses so granted by R. A. Hart are 
good and valid. (Signed) CHARLES E. HOLBROOK and others. 


R. A. Hart & Co. have conferred with the officers of the 
United Typothetz, and have decided that they will issue 
licenses to users of paper joggers in accordance with the terms 
of the above agreement for $1 cash. Those interested should 
write at once, inclosing stamp, to R. A. Hart & Co., 42 Lincoln 
street, Battle Creek, Michigan, for explanatory circular in this 
connection. 








BUSINESS NOTICES. 


This department is designed exclusively for business announcements 
of advertisers and for descriptions of articles, machinery and products 
recently introduced for the use of printers and the printing trades. 
Statements published herein do not necessarily voice the opinion of 
this journal. 














‘“WETTER”’ type-high numbering machines, practically as 
good as new, are offered for sale at a sacrifice by the Bates 
Machine Company, 346 Broadway, New York. 





CALENDARS FOR 1899. 

Barnhart Bros. & Spindler, 183-187 Monroe street, Chicago, 
are getting out new calendar designs for 1899, also cuts for 
calendar headings, samples of which will be forwarded on 
application. 


THE “MONONA” LEVERLESS COUNTRY PRESS. 

Messrs. W. G. Walker & Co., of Madison, Wisconsin, have 
just completed a seven-column quarto Monona leverless press 
for a large Canadian firm. The Monona leverless press is 
proving wonderfully popular, and it seems almost impossible 
for the builders thus far to keep pace with the demand. 








THE “BETTER WETTER.” 

Joseph Wetter & Co. call attention this month to the good 
things that are being said of the Better Wetter. They are 
much pleased to have such words of thanks and encourage- 
ment from those who are using their improved numbering 
machines, and desire to say to the trade that they appreciate 
these words of praise. It will be their endeavor to continue to 
produce machines in the future, as they havé done in the past, 
that will always give satisfaction. They are the leaders in 
typographical numbering machines for any purpose, and they 
propose to hold that position. 





FROM PALMYRA, NEW YORK. 

The manufacturers of the Jones Gordon and Lightning 
Jobber Presses and Ideal Cutter are feeling well satisfied over 
their business for the summer. Ordinarily printing machinery 
manufacturers either have to shut down in the summer or run 
on stock for winter business. Notwithstanding the fact that 
they have more than doubled their working force since last 
April and have been running to their fullest capacity all sum- 
mer, they have been from six to eight weeks behind all of that 
time. They are looking for the largest trade in the history of 
their business this winter. The manufacturers say ‘‘ that their 
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presses and cutters possess some points of merit over any other 
machinery built, and to this fact alone they ascribe the rush of 
business, as the printers always know a good thing when they 
see it.”’ 





FOR LINOTYPE OPERATORS. 


Speed in typesetting machine operation does not depend so 
much on rapidity of movement as it does upon a method of 
fingering that makes every effort count, and accomplishes 
results with as little lost or false motion as pos- 
sible. Such a system may be attained by a care- 
ful study of the pamphlet by Charles H. Cochrane, 
“The Proper Fingering of the Linotype Key- 
board.’’ All his deductions are based upon the 
number of times a given letter or character 
appears in actual use, together with the position 
of the most frequently used keys on the linotype 
in their relation to the fingers. Price, 10 cents, postpaid. The 
Inland Printer Company, 212-214 Monroe street, Chicago; 34 
Park Row, New York. 








PRESSES AND TYPE. 

Among the notable sales of Babcock Optimus presses 
recently are two to Harper Brothers, of New York, they hav- 
ing now five in their office. Among the recent sales of type 
made by Barnhart Brothers & Spindler are some 8,000 pounds 
of job type on one order in Great Britain; a large order for 
body type, accents, etc., from Lucknow, India, and a consid- 
erable shipment of their celebrated backgrounds and panels to 
South Africa. 





THE NUMBERING MACHINE OF THE FUTURE. 


Those who are contemplating the purchase of numbering 
machines for locking up in a form should not fail to investigate 
this improved machine. No time is lost in make-ready, for no 
‘‘friskets’’ are necessary, and as they are 
cleaned instantly, without removing a screw 
or even unlocking the form, absolutely accu- 
rate numbering is assured. The following 
are extracts from letters to the makers — The 
Bates Machine Company, 346 Broadway, 
New York — who will furnish catalogues and 
full information upon application: 


‘‘Enter our order for forty New Model M. Our New Model M has exclu- 
sive advantages of construction effecting the economy of their use.’’— 7imes 
Printing House, Philadelphia, Pa. 

‘“‘ Deliver thirty-six New Model M. Your machine possesses extremely 
important labor-saving features." — Dunlap Printing Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 

‘‘The foreman of our pressroom says: ‘ Throw away the old machines 
with the arbitrary prefix ‘‘ No.”— these new ones will more than pay for 
themselves.’ '"'— Rhode Island Printing Company, Providence, R. I. 





NEW MopDEL M. 


“ Are giving good satisfaction, Number accurately. Very neat work.”— 
Library Bureau, Boston, Mass. 

‘Perfect satisfaction. Several years ahead of other machines.”— R. L, 
Stillson, New York, N. Y. 

‘*Machines work in the most satisfactory manner. Finest labor-saving 
devices ever used.”"— Jndependent Publishing Company, Helena, Mont. 





A FIN DE SIECLE CATALOGUE. 


To Messrs. James White & Co., paper dealers, 177 Monroe 
street, Chicago, must be awarded the credit for producing one 
of the handsomest, if not the handsomest, and most artistic 
catalogue ever laid on the table of the editor of THE INLAND 
PRINTER. It is, of course, true that the goods which the cata- 
logue advertises—the Princess Cover papers, one of the 
specialties of Messrs. White & Co.—aid much in giving effect 
to the attractiveness of the book, but much credit is due the 
business acumen and taste which selected Mr. Will H. Bradley 
to select the designs and colors which would give the varied 
colors and qualities of the Princess Covers the best effect. It 
is a most excellent piece of work and a still better piece of 
advertising. 
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WANT ADVERTISEMENTS. 


We will receive want advertisements for THE INLAND PRINTER at a 


price of 26 cents per line for the ‘‘ Situations Wanted” department or 40 
cents = ine under any of the other headings. Ten words counted to the 
line. Price invariably the same whether one or more insertions are taken. 
Cash must accompany the order to ion in current number. 
Answers can be sent in our care, if desired. All letters received will be 
promptly forwarded to parties for whom intended without extra charge. No 
advertisement of less than two lines accepted. 


Copy for this column must be in our hands not later than the 20th 
of the month preceding publication. 
‘* Bishop’s 


BOOKS. 
A BOOK FOR PRINTERS, young and old. 
Practical Printer’; 200 pages, $1. All type founders sell it. 
;MBOSSING FROM ZINC PLATES, by J. L. Melton, a 
concise treatise of 12 pages on embossing on platen presses. We have 


a few copies of this pamphlet which we will send postpaid on receipt of 10 
cents. Former price, $1. THE INLAND PRINTER CO., Chicago. 


OB COMPOSITION ; Examples, Contrast Specimens and 
Criticisms Thereon, together with a brief treatise, by Ed S. Ralph. This 
is a book that hundreds of printers have been looking for in vain up 

to the present time. Specimens of letter-heads, bill-heads, cards, envelope 

corners, invitations, blanks, etc.,are shown, and the same reset in improved 

form, with the weak one pointed out. The book also contains a brief 

treatise on the principles of display composition. Forty pages and cover, 

7% by 9 inches, neatly printed and bound. 50 cents. A book that no pro- 

seers compositor can afford to be without. THE INLAND PRINTER 
OMPANY, Chicago; 34 Park Row, New York. 


ICHOLS’ PERFECT ORDER BOOK, capacity 3,000 
orders. $3.00. At foundries or FRED H. NICHOLS, Lynn, Mass. 


HE INLAND PRINTER CUT AND ORNAMENT BOOK, 
new enlarged edition, 192 pages, over 1,600 cuts for advertisements, 
blotters, head and tail pieces, initials and ornaments, some of which you may 
need on your next job. Price, 25 cents, postpaid, which we will refund on 
first order for cuts amounting to §r. 


HE THEORY OF OVERLAYS, by Charles H. Cochrane; 

a practical treatise upon the correct method of making ready half-tone 

cuts and forms of any kind for cylinder presses. Reprinted from THE INLAND 

PRINTER, in pamphlet form, convenient for reference; illustrated; price, 

Io cents, postpaid. Worth many times.this amount to any printer or press- 

man. THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY, 212 Monroe street, Chicago; 
34 Park Row, New York. 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES. 


AGENTS WANTED — To sell elegant steel-plate portraits 
of the late William Ewart Gladstone, made from recent photograph 
taken in his library at Hawarden; a magnificent work. Send $1 for 16 by 19 
india-proof copy, or ¥ cents for 12 by 16 plain steel-plate co; PY postpaid. 
Big money can be made on these. Write for terms to agents. ie HE INLAND 
PRINTER assures its readers that these portraits are works of art, and well 
worth the price asked.] Address THE HENRY O. SHEPARD COM- 
PANY, 214 Monroe street, Chicago. 


AN ESTABLISHED and newly equipped steel and copper, 

plate and die, engraving and stamping department (power machinery), 
in one of the leading printing houses in Baltimore; population 600,000; will 
be leased as a department. ‘*O 1042,” INLAND PRINTER. 


BARGAIN — Established (8 years) engraving and advertising 
business in large southern city; no competition 150 miles; customers 
over entire South ; come et ; low rent quarters ; hustler can make big 
money ; for sale cheap. CHAMPION, Fitten Building, Atlanta, Ga. 


OMPLETE PHOTO-ENGRAVING business, Chicago; 
established ten years; $3,000; guarantee $10,000 business, or will retain 
interest. ‘‘O 1032,” INLAND PRINTER. 


For SALE— A fine job office in large New England manu- 
facturing city ; everything first-class and practically new; cylinder and 
three jobbers, power cutter, electric motor, 300 fonts of type; tools of all 
kinds; centrally located; moderate rent and established business at good 
prices, which could be increased to any amount by push; office will inventory 
over $4,000; will sell right; health and other interests compel disposal; a 
rare chance for one or two practical men. ‘‘ O 1070,” INLAND PRINTER. 


For SALE— A well equipped modern news and job office ; 
all necessary machinery and new type faces; cash or time. HEY- 
BACH-BUSH CO., Louisville, Ky. 


FOR SALE — Copyright, plates and stock on hand of a mag- 
nificent subscription book. The plates were cast from new type, bought 

especially for this work, and are in first-class condition. Stock on hand 

includes bound ks in six different styles, and — sheets ready for 

binding. There is money in this for a house with facilities for properly 
ushing the sale of the work. For further particulars address “J 39,” 
NLAND PRINTER. 


OR SALE — Newspaper and job office; $800 cash; clear of 
encumbrance ; fifty miles south of eel farming, mining and stock 
country; poor health in family. E.S. DOYLE, Tekoa, Wash. 


FoR SALE— Patent No. 554,246; improved printers’ galley 
and lock-up; best galley made. S. A. DENISON, Belton, Tex. 


EADING PRINTERY AND BINDERY in eastern manu- 
facturing city of 40,000, at less than inventory; August unsolicited 
business, $1,100. ‘‘O 1035,” INLAND PRINTER. ‘ 


PECIAL OPPORTUNITY —I want a practical man, either 
artist or engraver, to come in with me; can show big profits on capital 
invested ; fine prospects, constantly growing business; must have 
invest ; pays aart and share in profits; chance of a lifetime. ; 
once, ¢.S: BIER , Secretary, The Brown-Bierce Company, Dayton, Ohio. 
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SITUATIONS WANTED. 





O PUBLISHERS—I have for sale the new plates and 
about 1,600 completed copies of a book of nearly 600 pages, two volumes 
bound in one, which has never yet been placed on the market. The book is 
similar in scope to the well-known “ Black Beauty,’’ but relates to the dog, 
and should have a large sale if properly pushed. Reason for selling—am 
out of the publishing business. It will pay you to investigate this. ‘‘ F 27,” 
INLAND PRINTER. 


it iy PUBLISHERS — Will sell entire output of the best sub- 
scription book on the market today. Reason for selling is lack of 
money to push the same. Any book house with money can make a great 
fortune in five years’ time. Address ‘‘J 40,” INLAND PRINTER. 


FOR SALE. 
For SALE— A 32 by 44 hand litho press; in use two years. 


**O 1066,”’ INLAND PRINTER, 


For SALE—A bargain, Cranston two-revolution press, 
bed 38 by 54; all modern improvements. R. PRESTON, 146 Franklin 
street, Boston. 


For SALE — About ten thousand pounds of blue, gray and 


yellow litho stone; sizes vary from 28 by 42 down; at 3 centsa pound. 
* O 1067,’’ INLAND PRINTER. 


L OR SALE—A Colt’s armory; 13 by 19; steam power, etc.; 


complete ; new, with all fixtures. $300. ‘‘O 1063,’’ INLAND PRINTER. 


FoR SALE—A Howard Iron Works Diamond cutting ma- 
' chine, 44-inch; power, with two new knives; this rye is in perfect 
“O 1062,” 


























condition; has been thoroughly overhauled. $400. INLAND 


PRINTER. 


OR SALE — A lot of binders’ tools: stand press, backer, 

small stitchers, perforator, stabber, eyeletter, punch and miscellaneous 

bindery machinery for sale cheap; we may have what you want; write us. 
**O 1064,’’ INLAND PRINTER. 


OR SALE—A Perfection ‘‘G’’ Morrison Stitcher; steam 

power; trough and flat table; stitches through one inch; newly cleaned 

we painted; as good as new in every respect. $175. ‘*O 1059,”’ INLAND 
RINTER. 


FoR SALE —A Potter No. 3 litho press, 28 by 42, in good 


condition ; will sell cheap. ‘‘ O 1065,” INLAND PRINTER. 














OR SALE—<An S. K. White numbering machine (foot- 
power); four-wheel head, with set of letters; in careful use a short 
time; newly cleaned and painted. $150. ‘‘O 1061,’? INLAND PRINTER. 
For SALE—Complete up-to-date photo-engraving plant, 
in running order. ‘‘O 1075," INLAND PRINTER. 


OR SALE — Foot-power saddle-back stitcher; extra long 
arm; as good as new; an excellent machine for pamphlet work, etc. 
$60. ‘‘O 1060,’’ INLAND PRINTER. 


OR SALE — In the plant of the Saginaw G/ode, which came 

to us when that paper discontinued publication on September 3, is a 

minion Thorne typesetting machine, which we offer for sale; the machine 

was put in in the summer of 1894, and has with it a %-horse-power 500-volt 

motor, together with all shaft and belt connections ; there is with the machine 

about four hundred pounds of type which is in fairly good condition. For 
particulars, address THE EVENING NEWS, Saginaw, Michigan. 


OR SALE— One-horse-power Shipman kerosene engine, 
Boston modei; good order; suitable for boat, printing office, sawing, 
turning, etc.; will be sold cheap. W.S. ELY, Meriden, Conn. 


Por SALE — Overstocked with ae newspaper presses; 

will sell low; every press guaranteed. R. PRESTON, 146 Franklin 

street, Boston. 

Por SALE— Secondhand 7 actual horse-power Otto gas 
engine; first-class condition; price $175. L. F. GRAMMES & SONS, 

Allentown, Pa. 


FOR SALE — Two Thorne typesetting machines, latest pat- 


tern, together with about 3,000 pounds new body type. Also complete 
Write for particu- 




















equipment for book and oe composing plant. A bargain. 
lars. ‘‘ KIMBALL,” 94 Washington street, Chicago. 








HELP WANTED. 


A GOOD SPEEDY STEREOTYPER desires position; job 


or newspaper; good references; sober. ‘‘ O 1080,’’ INLAND PRINTER. 





AN up-to-date all-round printer, good pressman and stone 

hand, is open to engagement ; steady and reliable; would like to learn 

linotype. ‘‘ O 1037,’’ INLAND PRINTER. 

ARTIST desires position on enterprising daily; twenty-two 
years old; sober; reliable; seven years' experience in general news- 

ope work in pen-and-ink and chalk; i reference given. 

bs 1025," INLAND PRINTER. 


A® FOREMAN of jobroom, by man forty years old; steady 


and reliable; reference; state wages. ‘‘O 1002,’’ INLAND PRINTER. 


specimens ; 








(COMPETENT JOB FOREMAN, now managing large office, 
desires change; can estimate and understands all branches. ‘‘ O 1041,” 
INLAND PRINTER. 


(CCOPPERPLATE PRINTER — Steady, sober young man. 


“*O 1036,” INLAND PRINTER. 








ID? you need a man who can ‘‘run”’ a printing office and 

not let it run him? One who knows the job business thoroughly, has 
had years of experience on a daily paper; can do editorial work, edit tele- 
graph, write heads, do local work, make up forms, etc., and who “ gets 
there” every time? If you do, write to me. Years of experience; best of 
references. ‘‘O 1001,’ INLAND PRINTER. 


XPERIENCED PUBLISHER desires to associate himself 
_with good weekly or monthly publication, with a view of ultimately 
acquiring an interest inthe same. ‘‘O 1071,’’ INLAND PRINTER. 


FOREMAN wishes charge of good bindery, or to represent 
printing and binding house; first-class binder; hard working; success- 
**O 1051,’’ INLAND PRINTER. 








ful in estimates ; good wages expected. 


I WANT A SITUATION with up-to-date printing house, in 

which energy, conscientious work and ample experience will be appre- 
ciated ; modern ideas and capable of executive position; qualified in esti- 
mating, buying stock and general office details and management. D. C. 
CHALFANT, 715 North Sixteenth street, Philadelphia. 


OB COMPOSITOR—A competent job compositor, capable 
of taking charge, would like to change situation; at present foreman 
in job office; up-to-date ideas; competent at stonework, presswork, 

general jobbing, etc.; ten years in New York Cityand other offices. ‘‘ O 1069,” 
INLAND PRINTER. 


OB PRINTER desires change. Thirteen years’ experience 
in job, news and press rooms; no bad habits ; best references as to ability 
and character; married. A.M. DROWNE, 1622 Fifth ave., Troy, N. Y 


INOTYPE MACHINIST-OPERATOR ; open for engage- 

ment as machinist-operator on small plant, or machinist on larger plant; 

full kit tools; book or news; reference from last employer. ‘‘ O 1011,’’ INLAND 
PRINTER. 


INOTYPE OPERATOR-MACHINIST, who is also first- 

class jobber, make-up, stone hand or proofreader ; experienced as fore- 

man and superintendent; non-union; experienced in all branches of the 
business; young and sober. ‘‘O 1028,” INLAND PRINTER. 


INOTYPE operator understanding care of machines, long 

book experience, desires position in office using one to three machines ; 

speed, 6,000 to 7,500 nonpareil; had charge of machines; union. ‘*O 1012,” 
INLAND PRINTER. 


PEN ARTIST wants to change position, newspaper or com- 


mercial; South preferred; first-class references. ‘‘O 1076," INLAND 
PRINTER. 

HOTO-ENGRAVER wants a position; capable of doing 

any part of the process business from designing to mounting; has been 
seven years foreman; well up in color work; south preferred. ‘‘O 1074,” 
INLAND PRINTER. 


PRESSMAN — Job and cylinder; 


half-tone, embossing ; can take charge. 





























thoroughly competent ; 
*“*O 1068,’ INLAND PRINTER. 





PUNCH CUTTER AND ENGRAVER —First-class man 


wants a situation. ‘‘O 1044,” INLAND PRINTER. 





RESSMAN — Expert and thoroughly experienced color 
printer, capable of handling the finest grade of half-tone color register 
work on stop-cylinder machines; splendid and permanent situation for a 
strictly first-class man; send samples of work; state experience, place of 
last employment and wages expected. ‘‘O 1026," INLAND PRINTER. 


RESSMAN WANTED who is competent to take charge of 
pressroom, stereotype room, boiler and engine rooms; quadruple press ; 
state experience, age, habits and wages wanted. ‘*O 1024,’ INLAND PRINTER, 


ALESMAN wanted for Printers’ and Litho Blankets ; first 
hands, best made; New York salesman earns $1,500 yearly. *‘ LITHO,” 
P. O. 1371, New York. 


WANTED — A man who understands the making of first- 











ITUATION WANTED — By first-class half-tone operator; 
reliable and experienced ; could take charge of photo-engraving depart- 
ment; references. ** O,1078,’’ INLAND PRINTER. 


pe ielindapinbsongr WANTED — By printer; five years’ experience, 
two years in city; neither drink, chew or smoke; will go any place. 
“© 1043,”’ INLAND PRINTER. 


“THOROUGHLY competent newspaper artist and designer 
wants position in South. References and samples to responsible parties. 
**O 1047,”’ INLAND PRINTER. 


YOUNG LADY desires situation as operator or justifier on 
Thorne typesetting machine; three years’ experience; thoroughly 
* O 1038,”’ INLAND PRINTER. 











competent. 





class printing ink, printing ink oils and varnishes ; fine op ig for 
poung man, well qualified, to secure interest ® business. ‘‘ O 1034,’’ INLAND 


RINTER. 


\ K 7ANTED — PRESSMAN — A progressive three-color print- 


ing house has a place with excellent chances for improvement 





and advancement for a first-class cylinder pressman used to colorwork ; must 
be a young man, and application must state age, full experience, where 
formerly employed and now employ 
will be paid to it. 
INLAND PRINTER. 


ed, and all particulars, or no attention 
All replies will be held strictly confidential. ‘tO 1053,” 





YOUNG MAN, four years’ experience on cylinder presses, 
s seeks position; moderate wages; reliable; sober. ‘‘O 1029,’’ INLAND 
RINTER. 


WANT A GOOD MAN ?— Office and business manager ; 

breezy, versatile writer; thorough newspaper man; twelve years’ 
all-around experience in New York, ten yearsin other places. Want position, 
any capacity, on daily or weekly in live inland community, with view to pur- 
chase interest or outright. ‘*O 1072,” INLAND PRINTER. 
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SITUATIONS WANTED. 
\ ANTED-—A job as pressman by a first-class man of fifteen 


years’ experience; understands book, job and half-tone. ‘‘ O 1045,” 
INLAND PRINTER. 


\ K 7ANTED — All-round photo-engraver now employed wants 
sition December 1. Prefer management of line and half-tone news- 
paper plant. ‘O 1054,” INLAND PRINTER. 











ANTED—A position by a thoroughly competent, all- 
round non-union printer, of temperate habits. Country preferred. 
**O 1055,’’ INLAND PRINTER. 





ANTED—By ; competent printer, job as foreman or make- “up 
on daily. ‘‘O 1049,"’ INLAND PRINTER. 





\V\/ANTED — Position as general manager, superintendent or 

buyer of some large printing, binding and engraving establishment, 
by man familiar with all details, and fully competent to handle large estab- 
lishment to entire satisfaction of its owners. Am thoroughly practical ; 
twelve years in similar position; twenty-two years in the business; can esti- 
mate on any kind of work; can furnish Ar references; am now engaged; 
want to change on account “of sickness in family ; good salary expecte by 
thoroughly competent and wide-awake man, who will give its equivalent in 
service; prefer the East. ‘O 1073,” INLAND PRINTER. 





WARTE =D —Situation as manager of daily newspaper or 
job printing plant ; conversant with all departments; have had exten- 

it experience ; references ; **O 1048,” INLAND 
RINTER. 


would lease a good plant. 


FNC ETCHER and machine room man of seven years’ expe- 

rience in the business, would like to correspond with party in need of a 
man; would prefer newspaper work ; A No.1 reference. ‘*‘ ENGRAVER,” 
413 South Eleventh street, Minneapolis, Minn. 


WANTED TO PURCHASE. 
ROUTER WANTED — A good secondhand routing machine, 


capable of doing first-class work ; must be cheap for cash. Address 
*O 1077,’ INLAND PRINTER. 











with full particulars, ‘ 


W ANTED—A very large press, secondhand preferred ; 

must be four-roller, table distribution ; Campbell Book and Job pre- 
ferred; size must be OOO or OOOO Cam mpbell, with capacity for handling 
sheets 46 w inches; less than that would not answer; anyone possessing 
machine of above description will find ready sale for cash, if at a reasonable 
figure ; correspondence solicited. ‘‘ O 1057,” INLAND PRINTER. 


Weer ai Secondhand copying machine for typewriter 


letters; give full particulars, price, etc. ‘* O 1052,’’ INLAND PRINTER. 














MISCELLANEOUS. 
ARON DIED BEFORE THE HALLETT PROCESS 


was invented. The process isn't a “‘blurrer,’’ but imitates perfectly 
genuine typewritten letters, having ribbon effect. Protected by foundation 
patents. Exclusive perpetual rights granted. A. HALLETT, Boston, Mass. 


DAMSON TYPEWRITER PRESS CO., of Muncie, Ind., 
are the sole owners of the process and machines for producing the 
copy-effect typewritten letters. Exclusive rights assigned and guaranteed 
under foundation patents. Machines on trial. Write for particulars. 


ANYsBobY CAN MAKE CUTS with our simple transferring 
and etching process. Nice cuts, from prints, drawings or photos, are 
easily and quickly made by the unskillful, on common sheet zinc. Cost very 
trifling. Price of process, $1. Nothing held back to pull more money from 
you. All material costs, at any drug store, about 75 cents. It is no fake. We 
have a barrel of unsolicited testimonial letters ; intelligent boys make good 
cuts right in the beginning. Circulars for stamp. Simple and costless em- 
bossing process included free. THOS. M. DAY & SON, Hagerstown, Ind. 


HALK PLATES RECOATED, only ¥% cent an inch. No 
infringement of p08 Write for our latest circular, giving discounts, 
etc. BYRON POPE & CO., Cleveland, Ohio. 


ENGRAVERS of boxwood should get my method of trans- 
ferring written or printed matter to boxwood ; once used always used. 
Price 35 centsin silver. E. W. JOBE, Little Rock, Arkansas. 


LATEN PRESS EMBOSSING made easy by using Em- 
bossing boards for force; 3 for 30,7 for 50, or 80 cents a dozen with book. 
WERT STEWART, Fifth and Sycamore streets, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
RINTERS — Electrotype of facsimile $10. Confederate bill 
reduced to $2, postpaid. HARRISON, P. O. Box 229, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


RY BBER STAMPS, 6 cents a line, podtpeld, to printers and 
ira stationers ; circulars "free. H. P. MAYNARD, 16 Arcade, Cincinnati, 
io. 


G TEREOT IIE. OUTFITS for both Papier-maché and 
Simplex methods. The latter produces plates as sharp and smooth as 
mag y uires no pasting of ae, and no beating with the brush; cast- 
ing bo by 12 inches; outfit for both methods, $15; 10 by 18 outfit, 
£26.s 50; ee a, 22, $46. Also, White-on-Black and Granotype Engravin 

rocesses ; plates cast like stereotypes, from drawings made on cardboard. 
The easiest of all engraving processes ; $3 for both, including material. Book 
explaining all of above sent on receipt of 50 cents. Circulars and samples for 
stamps. ENRY KAHRS, 240 East Thirty-third street, New York. 



































THE INLAND PRINTER. 





00 to r cent pr 
A PROFITABLE BUSINESS! gfe ‘.SndStuc or Rubber 
Stamps. Particularly adapted to operation in conjunction with printing or 
stationery. Very small capital required. Write for price list of outfits and 
full information. Address, PEARRE E. CROWL & CO., Baltimore, Md. 








EGGLESTON’'S PaTENT GAUGE PIN 
Pee THE LATEST IMPROVED 







GGLESTON NMFG.CO 
EAPOLIS, MI 








The very best process yet discovered for illustrating daily 
newspapers quickly and inexpensively. Use the “ Bell” 
Standard Plates and save money. Positively no infringe- 
ment. From 50 to 70 per cent reduction in cost by having 
your old base plates recoated. Address, 


HIRD MANUFACTURING CO., Cleveland, Ohio. 


“BELL” 
CHALK 





That please. Don’t throw 


PLATES 
away money. Get our prices 


HALF-TONES sry. cose oe 


engraving for the trade. Tell us what you want and send for 


proofs. —_ Harper Illustrating Syndicate, 
COLUMBUS, OHIO. 





| ee On ad et Oe 


zo, 3, ENVELOPES *, 


A. A. KANTOR’S, 194 WILLIAM ST. 


5 ISO AGES, 


ae FOOS. GAS ENGINE co., Springfield, Ohio. 


PURCHASING. 
By the conductor of that De- 


ESTIMATING °""28™ 















PRINTER. 
New class now forming. 
10.00 per month 
BY Address 
TAUGHT "iin iss earren 
Hartford, Conn. 





Pretty Pictures. 


The fourth edition of our cut catalogue, now ready, 
represents the best collection of half-tone and line 
> cuts for use in circulars, booklets, advertisements, 
magazines, papers, etc., in the United States. 


Price toc. 
THE SPATULA, 
6 Oliver Street, BOSTON, MASS. 


McGINTY’S ADJUSTABLE FEED GAUGE rrintinc Presses. 


A common-sense device —Accurate, Reliable, Simple and Durable—the 
invention of a practical printer and pressman. It is attached to the tympan 
a" bail and is always ready. 

The pins can be set at any 

point on the tympan and 
(3 changed from one job to an- 
other in the fraction of a 
minute. Gripper works over 
end gauge. Packing can be 
changed without danger of 
moving the pins. Same tym- 
pan sheet can be used over 
and over again, as there is 
no tearing or defacing of 
same. A set includes a bail 
and will outlast a new press. 
Thirty days’ trial given, and 
if not satisfactory, price re- 
tunded. Send for descrip- 
tive circular and price list. 














Manufactured and for 
sale only by 


THE MCGINTY FEED, GAUGE CO., DOYLESTOWN, PA. 








CHALK VLATES 


Simplest, Quickest and Cheapest Process 
of Engraving. Practically Infallible. Out- 
fits, $15 up. Catalogue of stereotyping 
machinery, proofs, etc., free. 

HOKE ENGRAVING PLATE Co., St. Louis. 





OUR NAVY ATTACKING THE HARBOR DEFENSES OF SANTIAGO. 


Pret? COLORITFE CO). 


PUBLISHERS OF 


High Grade Calendar Backs. 


87-89 Plymouth Place, CHICAGO, ILL. 


WE SELL We do NOT sell 


Calendar Backs Finished Calendars 
ONLY. 3 


é 


Correspondence Solicited. 


Write for Particulars. 


é 


SEE OTHER SIDE. 


SEE OTHER SIDE. 








TO 
FIRS T- 


CLASS 
PRINTERS 






























Do you want the 


FINE CALENDAR TRADE 


in your town or vicinity? 





If so, secure exclusive territory at once. 
We have beyond any doubt 
the finest line of....... Calendar Backs 


in the country, all beautifully executed in colors by our 
celebrated Photo-Colortype process, therefore assuring 
the richest and most pleasing effects and superior to the 
so-called fifteen color lithographs. 


OUR ASSORTMENT CONSISTS OF OVER 100 DIFFERENT DESIGNS 
OF VARIOUS KINDS, SUCH AS 














WAR PICTURES AND WAR HEROES. LANDSCAPES AND MARINE PICTURES. 
A complete assortment of all the principal A great variety of fine pictures to suit every 
Sea and Land Battles and all the famous lover of fine scenery. 


Navy and Army heroes of our late Spanish- 


American War. 





SPORTING PICTURES AND HUMOROUS SUBJECTS. ART SUBJECTS 
A fine line of Dog Pictures painted by of every description from famous Watercolors 
E. H. Osthaus and many other designs. and Oil Paintings. 


REMEMBER, we make Calender Backs only, no finished Calendars. 


For Further Particulars Address, PHOTO COLORTYP E CO. 


87-91 Plymouth Court, CHICAGO. 












THE INLAND PRINTER. 


APANESE PAPERS. 


For Editions de Luxe, 
Artists’ Proofs, 
Artistic Circulars and 
Programmes. 


LIONEL MOSES, IMPORTER, 
10 Warren St., New York. 


iy 
SI. LOUIS 


PHOT0-ENGRAVING (6. 


(OR. 4™ & PINE STS. ST LOUIS, MP 
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AND CALENDARS 


COLOR CUT 


FOR 

Blotter 

Blotters are the one always-profitable ici 

advertising medium for setiehiiee == if they Advertising. 
are good ones. We are issuing monthly a 
series of original color plates, with calendar and text, that are the 
best thing out for this purpose. Cheap, too. Sold to only one 
firm ina town. Send today for proofs. 


Harper Illustrating Syndicate, columbus, onio. 





THE ART STUDENT, edited by Ernest 
Knaufft. Instruction in Illustrating. 
Caricaturing, Chalk-plate and Wood 
Engraving, etc. 

Facsimiles of sketches by Mezsson- 
ter, Gerome, Herkomer, Vierge, Mer- 
zel and all the masters of draughts- 
manship. 


VOL. XI OF 
THE ART 
STUDENT 
BEGAN IN 











Plates of all kinds. 
CALENDAR £ 
Send for proofs. 
7 Harper Illustrating Syndicate, 
COLUMBUS, OHIO. 
THE LATEST 


“ere, Photo-Engraving 


WORK ON 
By H. JENKINS. 





Contains practical instructions for producing photo-eugraved plates in 
relief line and half-tone, with a chapter on three-color half-tone work, 
and appendix with numerous recipes. 

Three-color half-tone frontispiece, with progressive sheets of each color. 
Fully illustrated in line and half-tone. A concise and practical work. 184 
pages; cloth bound. Price, $2 00 net, postpaid. 


THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY, 
Publishers, 
34 Park Row, NEW YORK. 212-214 [Monroe St., CHICAGO. 


—— Give a Bond— 


—give a bond paper a trial and you 
will never use any other kind for high-class commercial work. 

We have bond paper in every grade—every weight —every 
color —the largest stock in the West. That’s quite a claim, isn't it? 
But it’s true. We carry it—our trade demands it. 

Parsons No. 1 Bond —White and Colors. 
Parsons “Old Hampden” Bond —White and Colors. 
Parsons “London Bond "— White. 
“ Hickory” Bond —White and Colors. 
“Brokers” Bond —White and Colors. 
From the highest grade, down — we have them all. 
wants and we'll send samples. 


CHICAGO PAPER CO. 
273-277 Monroe St., CHICAGO. 





Let us know your 


Book Papers, Envelopes, 
and Cardboards, too. 








Send 30 cents (stamps taken) for four 


specimen numbers, or 70 cents for six 
months’ subscription and three back 
numbers, or $1.50 for one year's sub- 
scription and seven back numbers. 


NOVEMBER 
WITH THE 
MEISSONIER 
NUMBER. 








No free copies. Mention The Jnland 
Printer when you write. 


THE ART STUDENT, 
132 W. 23d St., NEW YORK. 














PRINTER’S ESTIMATE BOOK. 


PRINTERS have long wished for an Estimate Book that was arranged 
in compact shape, and which could be carried conveniently 
in the pocket for ready reference. 


CAMPSIE’S VEST POCKET ESTIMATE BOOK 


is the handiest and most perfect ever devised. No trouble 
to accurately estimate on any kind of work by its use. Mis- 
takes are impossible, and a profit can be made on every job. 
Don't guess at the cost of work, but know what it is worth. 
Used and indorsed by the leading printers of the country. 
Recommended by all the typographical journals. Order a 
supply for your estimators and solicitors. Price: single 
copies, 50 cents; per dozen, $5.00. The savings made ona 
single estimate will pay for a year’s supply. For sale by all 
branches of the American Type Founders Co., THE INLAND 
PRINTER, or remit direct to 


JOHN W. CAMPSIE, 


EVENING WISCONSIN BLDG. MILWAUKEE, Wis. U.S.A. 





CeSEBVEBSIBEBSBESBSSSESSssTEsSesws 

in NINE different grades of 
Half-sheet Writing Papers, Linens and 
Bonds, from 7c. per Ib. up. 
One of the largest and best 
assorted lines on the market 
and absolutely the lowest 
priced, quality considered. 
Full line of samples, just out, 


Ruled 
* 

Headings sent on receipt of 25 cents; 

credited on first order. 


Union Card & Paper Co. '% William Street, 


NEW YORK. 
CGTBPTEVS*EVS*S*SVNIS*S*S*NSNSVsIS*ABe 
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WALGUTT BROTHERS, 


Stamping =¢ Embossing. 








Fine Catalogue Covers printed and embossed from original designs. 
We pay special attention to this work ; neg Se andsome 
SO, 
CLOTH AND LEATHER CASE-MAKING, 
BOOK-EDGE GILDING AND MARBLING. 


Bas-relief of Admiral Dewey beautifully embossed. Sample copies 
mailed, prepaid, on receipt of twenty cents in stamps. 


and novel effects at low cost. 









The Cost of Printing. 


This valuable work presents a system of 
accounting which has been in successful opera- 
tion for ten years, is suitable for large or small 
printing offices, and is a safeguard against omis- 
sions, errors and losses. Its use makes it abso- 
lutely certain that no work can pass through 
the office without being charged, and its actual cost in 
all details shown. 


Seventy-four pages, 63¢ by 10 inches, on too-lb. S. & S.C. 
book paper ; cloth bound. Price $1.50, postpaid. 


THE INLAND PRINTER CO. 
214 Monroe Street, CHICAGO. 34 Park Row, NEW YORK. 

















THE INLAND PRINTER. 


C. B. COTTRELL & SONS CO. 


Flat Bed Perfecting Press with the Cottrell 
Patent Automatic Shifting Tympan. 














We wish to call the attention of the printer who desires to 
make money to this Press. Our advice is to see the machine in 
operation. The Press is a success and will do fine presswork 
and perfect it at nearly double the speed of a two-revolution 
machine. It saves more than half the labor, does away with 
the second feeding of the sheet, spreading out, drying, packing 
up and jogging, also all waits between the first and second sides. 
It also saves half the floor space, half the labor and more than 
half the cost. 

The purchase of one of these presses will demonstrate its 
utility and will result in your ordering more. We have offices 
running from three to six of them. Send for prices, sizes and 


GB: Cottrell & Sons Co. 


297 Dearborn Street, CHICAGO. 41 Park Row, NEW YORK. 


particulars. 
























THE INLAND PRINTER. 


We are Selling this Press 


at a low price and make a little on each one. We believe in large sales 
and small profits. Nothing cheap about the machine but the price. Simple in construction, that enables us to 























Li ht 2 4 A Whirlwind.— Say, your Lightning Jobber is a whirl- 
7g ning . wind. It's all right—Wm. McDonaLp, Byron, Mich. 


- ¢ ate ome er Ghate.—We have 

®t ad an lth used the L. J. with very gratifying 

Simple in Construction. Jobber. ey A ones Ki il results. Its real worth is apparent 
y A ~ when the form fills the chase and 


Very Light Running. 

Very Strongly Built. 

Shafts Steel. 

Drawbars Steel. 

Machine-Cut Gearing. 

No Cams. 

Impression Throw-Off. 

Depressible Grippers. 

Same kind of Carriage and 
Impression Screws as 
used on the Jones-Gor- 
don, which is built by 
the same 
firm. 


the results are very satisfactory.— 
FULLER Pus. Co., Grand Rapids, 
Mich, 

It Prints a Full Form.—The 10 
x 15 Lightning Jobber gives entire 
satisfaction. | consider it equal, if 
not superior, to many of the high- 
priced machines. It is well and 
strongly built. Prints a full form 
without trouble and is an easy-run- 
ning and rapid press.— W. H. 
RODELL, Rochester, N.Y. 

Some Severe Tests.— Our press 
has been in constant use and has 
been subjected to some severe tests, 
having used it on full forms a 
a greater part of the time without 
yy ee any repairs whatever. It has given 
= ()3 the best of satisfaction. — Cun- 

muy jor) 2 NINGHAM PRINTING Co., Middlesburg, Ky. 

—— = It is All Right.—The Lightning Jobber is all right. 
) It is the best press for the money I ever saw. It is 
ml strong and durable, and is more than satisfactory.— 
i N. E. GUERNSEY, Milton, Iowa. 





















Sizes and Prices. 4 |. @” 


f 


Inside Chase. 


7x10, 2 rollers, $ 75.00 j ( i Ht { i Works to Puctanye.-TSe Ligtaing Jobber —_ 
» 3rollers, 85.00 Wy, a surprise to us. e bought it at a low price anc 
whiney “ ~ 00 “7 | i expected it to be a cheap press, but find that it does 
=n 95+ i all classes of platen presswork as nicely as any ma- 
10 x 15, = 120.00 H chine on the market. In fact, it works to perfection. — 
t 
Hh 


Drury Bros., Grand Encampment, Wyo. 


Meets Every Requirement.—Runs easily, smoothly 
and does perfect work. What more could a printer 
ask? The only mystery to us is how you can afford 
to sell itat so lowa price.—MooreE Bros., College Cor- 
ners, Ohio. 

Not Found a Better Press.— In our experience ot 
25 to 30 years, we have not found a better press and 
think no reasonable printer buying a L.J. will be 
disappointed in it. —J. L. SturtTE- 
VANT, Albany, N. Y. 

Can’t be Beaten for Rapid Work. 
We have given our Lightning Jobber 
a thorough test and are greatly 
pleased with it. We think the press 
cannot be beaten for rapid work or 
good impression. Several printers 
have been in to see it and all say it is 
well built and up to date in évery 
particular.—WyYANDOTTE PRINTING 
Co., Columbus, Ohio. 


\ 


Steam Fixtures, $9.00; Long Foun- * UU 1 A’, H 
tain, $16.00. Two wrenches, two . 
chases, ink rollers, with cast brayer 
or mold and two sets of roller stocks, 
go with each press. 


A discount from these prices for 


CO\OX ow 


is safe to say that no press ever put on the market attained such immediate popularity. While it is built at a low price it 
is first-class and reliable in every particular. We have had some kind words unsolicited from nearly every customer. 
It is by its simplicity of construction we are enabled to place it on the market at a price so marvelously low. The working 
parts are well finished. The shafts and drawbars are steel. The press is sold under the fullest guarantee. Ask your dealer 
to show you this press before placing your order. 





WE ALSO MANUFACTURE 


The Jones-Gordon Press 
The Ideal Paper Cutter 


IF INTERESTED 
..send for circular.. 


We can’t say much about the merits 
of our machinery in so small a space. 


MANUFACTURED BY 
J. M. JONES, Palmyra, N. Y. 
JONES-GORDON. IDEAL CUTTER. 


Com FH-OR SALE BY ALL DEALERS ow 
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THE NEW 


Zrank- Movement Whitlock 


IS NOW BUILT WITH 








Box Type Bed (scraped absolutely true), 
Continuous Surface on Cylinder (no openings), 
Quadruple Air Springs (on all sizes larger than Pony), 











SOCSOSOOOSCOOOOE 
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en 








Extra heavy Impression Rods, Frames, Girders and Sole 
Plate (absolutely rigid impression) and 
Our New Crank Bed Movement, 
MAKING IT EASILY THE 


Swiftest, Smoothest Running, Strongest —in a word, the 
BEST of all Two-Revolution Presses. 





SCOOOOCOCOOOOE 


THE WHITLOCK MACHINE COMPANY, 
OF DERBY, CONN. 


NEW YORK, BOSTON, CHICAGO, 
132 TIMES BUILDING. 10 MASON BUILDING. 706 FISHER BUILDING. 
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OV HIS 1S the Toughest, 
© —-Stiffest Edged and 
Finest Tempered 


Knife made » » 






















WHY? Coes made it! 








Brand, “Micro-Ground.” 


Ask us.... 


CL COES & CO. 


' NEW printed matter, new souvent WORCESTER, MASS. 
and our best brains if you 


mention this. 
ESTABLISHED 1830. 
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This is the Very Latest. 


THE INLAND PRINTER. 






















WRITE THE 


WELD & STURTEVANT, Agents, Brown Folding Machine Co. 


44 Duane Street, New York. ..- ERIE, PA.... 


THRESHER ELECTRIC COMPANY, 


DAYTON, OHIO, U.S. A. 


Direct-Gonnected Motors °° uct" 0. 








SPECIAL KNOWLEDGE AND 
EXPERIENCE ARE REQUIRED 
to meet the conditions of this line 
of work. 


Our long and successful career and 
wide experience enable us to build 
Motors unequaled in 


EFFICIENCY, 
RELIABILITY, 
REGULATION, 

EASE OF CONTROL. 





CATALOGUE FOR THE ASKING. 
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ea Something entirely New in Folding Machinery. a¥- 


ae | "| Che Bennett co 


THE LAST TWO 


SOE | ecseer 
folding = Bes. 
Dachine. | ACCURATE 


| AND SPEEDY. 
Folds 25,000 sheets in ten hours very easily. 


THE TIME HAS COME TO DELIVER ALL CIRCULARS 
TO YOUR PATRONS FOLDED. 


Notice the general design and workmanship. 

It is made as fine as an engine lathe. 

The ‘‘devil’’ can earn you $5 per day on this machine, because it 
won’t ‘‘buck’”’ in his hands. 

There are a great many good kinks here. It anticipates your 
needs a little. It widens your field as a printer. It places you on 
higher ground and extends your horizon. 








When you see it in operation and get the price, 
YOU WILL BUY. 


Ask our peat. The American Type Founders Co., to show you 
the machine and get the PRICE — it will surprise you. 


THE ROCKFORD FOLDER CO., Rockford, Ill. 


OWNERS AND MAKERS. 


Who use the “ACME” Self-Clamping Cutter ? 


Munsey Magazine Co. (2) 

Cosmopolitan Magazine Co. (2) 

Harper’s Magazine Co. 

McClure’s Magazine Co. 

Youths’ Companion Co. (5) 
The H. O. Shepard Co. 

D. C. Cook Publishing Co. 

The Werner Co. 

Boston Mailing Co. 

and 1,000 others, printers, 
bookbinders, box makers, corset 
manufacturers, paper mills, etc. 





























KH cH 


Why ? 


Because they save labor and 
money, and give perfect satis- 
faction. Send for catalogue 
and references to 


The Child Acme Cutter 

7 and Press Co. 

: 33-35-37 Kemble St., Roxbury, 
BOSTON, MASS., U.S. A. 

P B.C. FULLER & CO., Agents, 


SS SS SSS SS : 28 Reade Street, NEW YORK. 
SELF-CLAMP, ALSO COMBINED SELF, HAND AND FOOT CLAMPING “ACME” CUTTER, 279 Dearborn Street, CHICAGO. 
















THE AUTOMATIC 
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The economical 
and better 


method of operating printing 
machinery is with Lundell 
Motors. The point that will 
appeal most forcefully is the 
opportunity offered for a de- 
crease of expense. 


Shafting and belting have 

had their day. Expensive neces- 

DIRECT-CONNECTED MOTOR. sities at best, because whether 

all the machines, or only one, was in operation, the long shaft with its load of 
pulleys and belts and power-consuming bearings must be kept in motion. 

A great contrast is shown with electrically driven machines. There are just as 
many opportunities for economy as you have machines. No power being used 
except right where you are doing work. Every machine can be started 
or stopped, run fast or slow, or reversed, absolutely independent of any other 
machine in the shop. 


The Lundell Motor method of driving presses and all other 


machinery necessary in a complete 
printing establishment, offers so 
many economical advantages that 
we want to talk to every printer, 
big or little, who is wide enough 
awake to want to improve his 
condition and reduce expenses, 
if he can. 


We will answer questions, 





give estimates of cost, plans and 


GEAR-CONNECTED MOTOR. 


advice, cheerfully and freely. 
Our Catalogue No.5! will be sure to interest you. Address Press Department, 


Sprague Electric Company, 
Saray 20 Broad St., New York City. 


Marquette Building. 
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Specimen 
Book. 


SHE ABOVE CUT is a miniature reproduction 
Gc Ne of the cover of our new specimen book, just 
4| issued, which shows representative examples 
@i3) of our work. This book gives the average 
everyday engraving we turn out—half-tone, zinc etching, 
etc.— but it is printed as the cuts should be, and not run 
as many try to use illustrations. It will thus be helpful 
and full of suggestion, and we know it will prove of value 
to you. It contains 16 pages, and presents half-tones of 
various degrees of fineness for different classes of work, 
made from photographs or wash drawings, grouped pic- 
tures, fashion plates, mechanical cuts, dainty vignetted 
cuts of objects for commercial uses, line drawings, litho- 
engraved cards, headings, etc., and other work. 
This book will be sent free to those in need of first- 
class engraving. Send for it. 


A. ZEESE & COMPANY, 


Photo-Process Engravers 300-306 Dearborn St. 
and Designers... CHICAGO. 
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Bookbinders’ and Printers’ Machinery. 


In order to make room for a line of New and Improved Machinery which we now have under way, 
we offer the goods listed below AT GREAT BARGAINS. Every one is perfect and our regular 
machinery, and this opportunity should at once be taken advantage of by those in the market: 


30-inch Printers’ Cutters. | No. 0 Standing Press, 40-inch Extra Heavy Shears. No. 1! Glue Jacket. 
30 “ Gem Cutters. i OM Rotary Board Cutters. Solid Glue Jacket, 9-inch. 
30 Star Cutters. id | Sawing Machincs, Gilding Press Screws. 
32 | on stand. Round Corner Cutter. 
“ Hand and Foot Stabber. SECONDHAND MACHINES. 
* | Back Forming Machines. 28-inch O. S. Law Cutter. 
| |. 47-inch Job Backer. 32 “ Acme Cutter. 
Keystone Cutters. | 47%-inch Roller Backer. 32 “ O.S. Sanborn Cutter. 
" | 42-inch Card Cutters. ARE  DS5.: sf 54 “ Star Cutter. 
30 “ Shears. | Foot Beveling Machine. Semple Book Trimmer. 
| 54 “ Knife Grinder. | Case Smoothing Machine. 30-inch Shears. 
| 34 “ Extra Heavy Shears. 10-hole Glue Heater. 17 “ Roller Backer. 





Inspection or correspondence concerning the above is solicited. All inquiries promptly answered. 


THE STANDARD MACHINERY CO. 


(Successors to GEORGE H. SANBORN & SONS) 


F. L. MONTAGUE & CO., EASTERN AGENTS, ; CHARLES N. STEVENS, WESTERN AGENT, 
30 Reade Street, New York. agg 347 and 349 Dearborn St., Chicago. 


NOW... 


Cold weather is coming on and we would suggest that you get 
ready for it NOW by purchasing a supply of 


Superior 
Reducing 3 
Compound. 


we Wi have recently purchased the formula of the ‘Superior Reducing 











y 


é&igners, it i} Compound,” a material to assist pressmen when running half-tone 
ee gy (AA) cuts on enameled paper, and have improved it by study and experi- 
Engravers; ment, and decided to put it on the market in connection with our 
) CE ustrat other specialties. As at present made, this material is the finest Reducer on 
Jllustrators. the market. It makes the oldest, toughest and most obstinate inks as kind, 

soft and smooth as silk. It does not change the color or affect the drying 
Ves *) qualities in the least. A time-saver in the pressroom. We can recommend 
’ , this Reducer to all old users of the Superior Reducing Compound and to new 

e} poopleag wail, Price, 50 cents per pound, net. 


Line En ravin Ss 9 ° Pleases printers because they get better 
{ la nae a Beck S Perfection results in less time than by old methods, 
ora rtistic and gives customers better satisfaction, 


Mercantile 4 Overlay Process and therefore secures more work and 


keeps the presses busy. Printers who 

Purposes. never before successfully attempted half-tone cut work are now producing 

finest results by this method. Send in your order. 

—~ Circulars giving full particulars sent on request. Price of outfit (with 
BERS me full directions for use), containing enough material for one hundred cut over- 

yo ° lays, six by nine inches, express paid, $10, net. 

Our Perfection Embossing Composition is the best on earth. Ask 


about it. 
FRANK BECK COMPANY, 
212-214 Monroe Street. -».-CHICAGO. 


OF. OF = 
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1 lit her | 
ity Kxat n antity. 
Ww President Eliot of Harvard University, says: 3 SESSSSSSSSSSSCSSS SSCS SG President Harper of Chicago University, says: 

‘*The International is a wonderfully compact gi |‘ It is thoroughly reliable, tull of just the infor- 

storehouse of accurate information.” Mm mation one wishes to secure.” 
The International is Scientific and Practical. in SPE NTT 

W It avoids showy inflation of vocabulary, ex- m The Best for the Printer’s Use. 
¥ cluding a multitude of words as having no ¢ Fs As shown by letters on file with the publishers, 
jj legitimate standing or as mischievous corrup- ; 4 7, Webster is now and has been the standard author- 
v V yak 
wW tions of ‘‘the well of English undefiled.” In WEBSTER S Ps ity in the GOVERNMENT PRINTING OFFICE for 
W arrangement of etymology and definitions it fol- NAL in en _ Senda pte Nearly all bor Sotto? 
‘. lows the historical order of derivation ; the his- 4 books published in this country are avowedly base 
4 : : - v aA sw iti 
Bory oa word bring the beat guide ots cores $\ INTERNATIONAL, [its wher. and to i we may ad hi ee 
q based Pa — age npg — charac- DICTIONARY @ papers. ‘Thousands of statements to this effect 
wy ters nen aot 9 any ee pid not requiring the M are on file with the publishers. Should not these 
acquisition of a new and strange alphabet. It ® statements commend the International to every 
v avoids such running into one paragraph of dif- Fi printer ? 
wy ferent titles as is liable to cause difficulty and ® If you do not own it, why not buy it now? 








5 Seay ee consulter. 
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Fp yRONSON’S BARGAIN LIST OF PRINTERS’ MACHINERY 
| All our Secondhand Machinery is thoroughly and carefully rebuilt and guaranteed. 





SECONDHAND PRESSES. 


TWO REVOLUTION. 

129—42x60 Two-Revolution Cottrell & Babcock, 4 rollers, air springs, rear de- 
livery, table distribution, steam and overhead fixtures. 

209—45x60 Two-Revolution Cottrell, 4 rollers, table distribution, rear delivery, 
steam and overhead fixtures. 

189—38x55§ Two-Revolution Scott, 4 rollers, air springs, table distribution, 
rear delivery, steam and overhead fixtures. 

210—23x28 Two-Revolution Pony Campbell, 2 rollers, front delivery, table 
distribution, steam and overhead fixtures. 

219—36x52 Two-Revolution Potter, 4 rollers, table distribution, rear delivery, 
steam and overhead fixtures. 

221—33x49 Two-Revolution Campbell Intermediate, 2 rollers, front delivery, 
table distribution, steam and overhead fixtures. 

225—29x43 Two-Revolution Optimus, air springs, front delivery, table distri- 
bution, steam and overhead fixtures. 


THREE REVOLUTION. 


203—40x54 Three-Revolution Taylor, air springs, steam and overhead fixtures. 
(Press suitable for newspaper work.) 


STOP CYLINDERS. 


164—3976x48 Potter Stop Cylinder, 6 rollers, rear delivery, steam and overhead 
xtures. 





October I, 1898. 


DOUBLE CYLINDER. 


204—37x57 Hoe Double Cylinder, wire springs, steam and overhead fixtures. 


DRUM CYLINDERS. 
207—33x46 Cottrell & Babcock Drum, air springs, tape delivery, steam and 
overhead fixtures. 


183—39x53 Campbell Oscillator, job and book, 4 rollers, front delivery, table 
distribution, steam and overhead fixtures. 


156—24x28 Hoe Pony Drum Cylinder, wire springs, tape delivery, 2 rollers, 
steam and overhead fixtures. 

131—24x29 Hoe Pony Drum Cylinder, tape delivery, wire springs, rack and 
screw distribution, steam and overhead fixtures. 

130—17x22 Potter Drum Cylinder, wire springs, tapeless delivery, steam and 
overhead fixtures. 


127—17x21 Cincinnati Pony Drum Cylinder, wire springs, tape delivery, rack 
and screw distribution, steam and overhead fixtures. 


222—33x47 Cottrell Monarch Drum, air springs, table distribution, tapeless 
delivery, steam and overhead fixtures. 


224—33x46 Babcock Standard Drum, air springs, tapeless delivery, 2 rollers, 
steam and overhead fixtures. 


JOB PRESSES. 
193—13x19 New Style Gordon, throw-off, side steam fixtures. 
191—5x8 Pearl, throw-off. 





(NEMEMBER THIS: 


That the wave of og ae 
be in need of anything not li 
your benefit as well as our own. 
display of machinery. 


Telephone, Main 3726. 





isted here, write us, for our stock is constantly changing and increasing. 
Favor us and get fair, honest and money-saving treatment. 


BRONSON Printers’ Machinery and Warehouse Co. 


That all of our machines are thoroughly overhauled by competent workmen, and are guaranteed 
to be as represented. That our list includes BARGAINS that cannot be obtained elsewhere. 
is coming our way, and that now is the time to increase facilities for doing good work. Should you 


e are doing business for 
Our storeroom is ample for the 


H. BRONSON, 
Prest. and Gen. Mgr. 


48 and 50 North Clinton Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 





EBARHART’S 
New Work— 


are in two colors and the balance in one color. 


“THE HARMONIZBR” 


a different color effect, over one-half of which 


All the effects shown are the best that can be produced on the different tints and 


T is 5x 7% inches in size, contains 248 pages, handsomel bound in cloth, with title stamped in two colors. It contains an average ot 
8 pages each of about 30 different tints, colors and shades of paper, each page showin 


colors of stock used. In add ) 
tint of paper. At the bottom of each combination is given a list of colors, ~ 
the two shown, will produce harmony. Printers are well aware of the fact t 


colors before one is found that will produce a | effect. 
than doubie the time necessary to turn out a satisfactory job. 


It is of great value to every printer who prints on tinted or colored stock, it matters not how great 

The different pages are printed with 12 original 
rt of the book, printed on white plate pa 
explanatory matter. With this book before him, the printer will never be ata loss as to 
what ink he should use to produce the best effect on any tinted or colored stock he may select. 


his experience or how large or small his concern may be. 
and 24 mixed colors, which are shown in the front 
all the necessary 


In addition to the two-color combinations shown, there are tables giving from 10 to 50 others, for each different 

one of which, if used with 
at there is today a greater 
demand for all kinds of colored paper than ever before. This demand has been steadily growing for 
many years, until today colored stock is used for nearly every purpose for which white stock is used. 
In printing on colored stock all printers experience more or less trouble in selecting an ink that will pro- 
duce a harmonious and pleasing effect. A great deal of valuable time is wasted in trying inks of different 
Under these conditions it often takes more 
“The Harmonizer”’ will overcome this. 





FOR SALE BY 
THE INLAND PRINTER CO. 
212-214 Monroe Street, CHICAGO, 


—oR— 
34 Park Row, cor. Beekman St., New York. 


Price, $3.50 per Copy, express paid. 
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... NOWIN... 
WAREHOUSE. 
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James White & Co. 
COVER PAPERS 


177 Monroe Street, 
Chicago. 
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target une otf COVER 8 
SKS! PAPERS United States. 


LAIN Covers, Antique and Smooth Laid Covers, Princess Cover, Trans- 
parent Parchment Cover, Heavy Enameled Cover, Syrian Cover, Para- 
dox Cover, Amazon Cover, Linen Cover, Dresden Handmade Cover, 

Venetian Cover, Coal Screen Cover, West Indian Cover, Double Enameled 
Cover, White City Cover, Hercules Cover, Atlas Cover, Duplex Hercules 
Cover, Persian Waterproof Cover, Union Cover Also full lines Machine 
Finished, Supercalendered and Coated Book, Novel Paper, Parker's Blot- 
ting, Deckle-Edge Papers, Document Manila, etc, 


Illinois Paper Company, 
181 Monroe Street, Chicago. 





Engraved f : COMPLETE 


and SAMPLE SETS 


Embossed 3 “stirs 
Stationery 


Cards, 
Commencements, 
Monogramed Stationery, 
Commercial work, etc. 
Write for particulars. NOW READY. 
WM. FREUND & SONS, 
ENGRAVERS, EMBOSSERS AND 
STATIONERS to the trade... 174-176 State St., CHICAGO. 
“thaw |, . 
= Pioneer ofee 
= Gauge Pins 
to the world! 
¥ 


ee 
ALL THE BEST. 
. 





Re 


SFRONG Me ow 


Attachments for the 
Job Press. 
co 
Ask your dealer for them 
or send to 


EDWARD L. MEGILL, 'yanter,,Batentee. 
No. 60 Duane Street, NEW YORK. 





BABCOCK Q)PTIM US PRESSES 


THE BEST TWO-REVOLUTION MACHINES EVER BUILT. 





High Speed. Front Delivery. ) 
Fine Work. Printed side up. N 





The Great Printing House 


of HARPER BROS., New York, 
have put in a line of Optimus 
Presses. 


NEW COLUMBIAN OPTIMUS. 


They use only the BEST. 








Apply for catalogue, prices and full description to 


BABGOGK PRINTING PRESS MFG. GO., New London, conn. 


C. A. COLLORD, 


Manager New York Office, 38 Park Row. 


OPTIMUS Two-Revolution, 
DISPATCH Single-Revolution, 


BUILDERS OF THE 

STANDARD Drum Cylinder, 
REGULAR, COUNTRY 

and other Cylinder Presses. 





BARNHART BROS. & SPINDLER, 
183 to 187 Monroe St., CHICAGO, ILL. 
GENERAL WESTERN AGENTS. 


GREAT WESTERN TYPE FOUNDRY, Kansas City, Mo. 
ST. LOUIS PRINTERS SUPPLY CO., St. Louis, Mo. 


MINNESOTA TYPE FOUNDRY CO., St. Paul, Minn. 
For SALE BY 
GREAT WESTERN TYPE FOUNDRY, Omaha, Neb, 
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HIGH-GRADE PAPERS FOR HIGH-CLASS TRADE 








o> Pure White Coated Book <i> Superfine Coated Book 


<i> Lithograph Coated <i> Trichromatic Coated 


“Plate Finish” Half-Tone Book “Booklet” Antique Laid Book 
“Egg Shell’ Book “Cream White Text” 
“Strathmore” Deckle-Edge “Strathmore” Wedding Bristols 
“Strathmore” Drawing Boards Herald Bond, White and Azure 
On application we shall be pleased to send our sample box of the above papers showing their character and printing qualities. 


These samples will be of valuable assistance to advertising managers in deciding on stock for their publications. 
We will not sell to parties who have not good commercial standing or who cannot furnish us with satisfactory references. 








THE ParerR MILLS’ COMPANY 


MARQUETTE BUILDING at ot ot CHICAGO 























ir means remote from the sea—not on the brink of a maelstrom, into 
which you may fall (in a business sense). 
be . . 
nter means one who prints (the man who is likely to 
lose his profits). 


means to reckon — ah, that’s it. 


count Successful men reckon discreetly, 

GET prudently and cautiously. 

THE BEST means everything in a business 

AND OO house, for what would we do 
\ without (Account) Books. 


THE CHEAPEST— P 
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Order THE INLAND PRINTER ACCOUNT BOOK 


THE INLAND PRINTER ee 
from any Type Foundry or Printers’ Supply House in the 
ACCOUNT BOOK: United States or Canada, or direct from 


What it saves will bring you joy 
and peace of mind. The Inland Printer Co., 
races foresee reureonenens ene nae Publishers, 
NET PRICES. 212 and 214 Monroe Street, 


400-page book, for 2,000 jobs, . . . $5.00 New York Offi 
: ‘ew Yor ce, i 
200-page book, for 1,000 jobs, ... 3.50 34 Park Row. <0 COtaee Ae 
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I. JL. Brown Paper 
Company, 22.ieeass 
SSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSTSTETE 


eooee MAKERS OF «00 


Linen Ledger and Record Papers 


FOR BLANK BOOKS, MERCHANTS’ AND BANKERS’ 
LEDGERS, COUNTY OR STATE RECORDS. 


All-Linen Paper's 


FOR TYPEWRITING AND FINE CORRESPONDENCE, 


Bond Papers 


FOR POLICIES, DEEDS AND COMMERCIAL PURPOSES. 











Handmade Paper's 


WE ARE THE ONLY MAKERS OF HANDMADE PAPER 
IN THE UNITED STATES, AND THE INCREASING 
DEMAND FOR THESE PAPERS FOR DRAWING, 
WATER-COLOR PAINTING, CORRESPONDENCE, 
AND SPECIAL BOOK EDITIONS, GIVES AMPLE 
EVIDENCE OF THEIR POPULARITY. 


Be sure to specify «Browa’s” Paper when ordering your Blank Books. 


Che Central Paper Co. J. W. Butler Paper Zo. 








212-218 MONROE ST. 
{77-79 MONROE ST., ’ 
CHICAGO, CHICAGO, 


“ye Western Agents for the Linen 

are Western Agents for the Hand- “on 
made Papers. vt % vt et A Ledger and Record, the All-Linen 
and the Bond Papers, Jt vt vt vt vt 
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The Robert Dick eae 
Mailer ; ; ) i iN I ; of bright 


has stood the test of years. The 
first to be invented, it still leads 
all others in simplicity, 


durability and speed. 

\ With it, experts have A business man’s magazine which appeals to printers 

i sic bk age aha because of its ‘‘ superlative degree” type effects. It will aid 

aohous. aoe office com- | YOu in your ad. composition —it’s an example of high-class 
plete without it. typography throughout. 


For information concernin ° ¢ > 
Saller, addvens g Sample copy, 5 cents; per year (12 bunches), 50 cents. 


Address THE AD SENSE COMPANY, 
139 West Tupper St. 160 Washington Street, CHICAGO. 


HE BRITISH PRINTER 


A JOURNAL OF THE GRAPHIC ARTS. ae AN 
ACKNOWLEDGED TECHNICAL AND ARTISTIC 
EDUCATOR OF THE CRAFT. 


TES on trade matters; news of developments 
in all sections; hints and wrinkles for workers ; 








Do You Sell Books, | 
Periodicals or Newspapers ? 


The many printers who are also publishers, or who 
carry Books, Periodicals, Newspapers and Stationery 
as a side line, ought to have the best information on 
those branches of their business. Its Directory and 
Price List of Periodicals is alone worth the subscrip- 
tion price. 





the furtherance of technical education; job sug- 
gestions and designs ; specimens criticised ; supplements 
by all processes — in color and monochrome. 


THE BOOKSELLER 
$1.00 a Year. AND NEWSMAN, 
10c. a Number. 
49 West 24th St., NEW YORK. 


Bi-monthly. 

7s. 64., post free.  RAITHBY, LAWRENCE & CO., Ltd. 

Specimen copy, ls. LONDON: 1 Imperial Bidgs., Ludgate Circus, E. C. 
LEICESTER: De Montfort Press. 


Monitor” Wite-otltching Machines 


The demand for our ‘‘Roll Feed Monitors’’ is increasing daily. Users find 
they do more than we claim for them. They run smoothly, noiseless and do 
perfect work, and will do more stitching than any other machine in a given time. 


4$6}66666646666666646646464646464646 
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No repair bills. 


No change of parts for different thickness of work. 
Simple, Strong and Durable 


Our Monitors have long drop and long arm, and are specially adapted for 
calendar and large pamphlet binding. We build them in eleven sizes. 


/ LATHAM PERFORATORS 
NUMBERING MACHINES 
PAGING MACHINES | Have 
LEVER EMBOSSERS ' No 
ROUND-CORNER MACHINES / s 
Awarded Medal of Su- PUNCHING MACHINES Superior. 
periority at American JOB BACKING MACHINES 
Institute Fair, New York TABLE SHEARS 


City, 1897. 
iid May we send you our Catalogue? 


We carry a stock of Secondhand Machinery. 
LATHAM'S STEEL WIRE. 


LATHAM MACHINERY CO. 


197-201 South Canal Street, 
Factory — 195 South Canal Street. CHICAGO, ILL. 


No, 1 ROLL FEED. 
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Uncle Sam Has Found It Out. 


Are you still experimenting with black inks? Well, you can save yourself all 
that trouble. The Bureau of Engraving and Printing at Washington, after trying 
all the various inks in the market, making comparative tests of their value, with a 
view of placing the contract for the current fiscal year where the best could be had at 
the lowest price, has accepted our bid for the 


EXTRA FINE CUT BLACK 


at 40 cents per pound. In accordance with our principle, “One Price to All, and that 
the Lowest,” we hereby offer to the trade 


Sigmund Ullman Co. 


NEW YORK, U.S.A. 
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Extra Fine Government Cut Black 
40c. per Ib. 
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It is positively the best black ever offered at the price, and is put up in J0-Ib. cans only. 
Price for one can or a thousand, 40 cents per pound. 


It is made in various degrees of softness, according to requirements. 
Kindly state quality of paper when ordering, or, better still, send a sample of the same. 


SIGMUND ULLMAN CO. 


146th St. and Park Ave., NEW YORK CITY. 
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SPECI AL NOTICE We regret to say that the representatives of one of our competitors, 


finding honest competition with us of no avail, have for months 
been spreading falsehoods regarding this firm. Being unable to sell their goods under their own 
name, they now claim that their firm is identical with ours, and try in this manner to obtain 
orders intended for us. While we feel confident that truth and honesty wi!' prevail in the end 
without any special effort on our part, we deem it but fair to our customers, ourselves, and the 
reputation of our goods, to state as publicly as possible that 


We have no connection with any other firm, and that Ullman’s Inks 
are manutactured solely by the Sigmund Ullman Co. 
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Do not allow yourself to be deceived by poor imitations, when Ullman’s Inks can be had at 
=e a trade-mark, as on above label, will be found on every barrel, can and tube of 
Iman’s In 
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1405-1412 Manhattan Building, 
315 DEARBORN ST. 


Special attention 
printing offices for 


$ Designing Engineers 


B Lave! to equipment of 
ectrical transmission. 
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Correspondence 
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Printers += ves 
Rollers... * 


GODFREY & CO. 


909 Sansom Street, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
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PST 
Wrile for Samples of 


“Our Army and Navy” 
e~Calendar- 


The Handsomest Stock Calendar 
ever issued. 


Twenty-four Other Styles 
Richly Colored and Embossed. 


CRESCENT EMBOSSING Co. 


PLAINFIELD, N.J. 249 >—SQGQ_W 








NS 


ponies ROLLERS ‘3 


AND COMPOSITION 





ETCHING ZINN) 





Superior | poral selected HARD ZINC, machine 
fone and polished, for Half- Tone and Line 


COPPER FOR HALF-TONE. 
Extra quality machine ground and polished. 
STEEL PLATES FOR ENGRAVING 
AND ETCHING. 
Photo- Engravers’ Supplies. 
AMERICAN STEEL & COPPER PLATE CO. 
150 Nassau Street, New York. 
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——A SPECIALTY____ 


& Co. 
... MACHINISTS... 


Printers’ and Bookbinders’ Machinery 


196 and 198 SOUTH CLARK ST. 


CHICAGO. 


Sixth Floor, Rear.... 








Should be used by every printer in lieu of benzine. 
It is obtainable at the general depots, viz : 


CHICAGO—Tarecolin Supply Co., 197 Van Buren Street. 
MILWAUKEE, WIS.—Gether & Drebert Co., 118 Huron St, 
BUFFALO, N. Y.— Am. Type Founders Co., 45 N. Division St. 
PHILADELPHIA—R. W. Hartnett & Bros., 52 N. Sixth Street. 
BALTIMORE—Am. Type Founders Co., Frederick and Water Sis. 
ALBANY, N. Y.—Robert Wing & Son, 62 Quay Street. 
TORONTO, ONT.—Toronte Type Founders Co., 44 Bay Street. 
MONTREAL, CANADA—RBishop Eng. & Ptg. Co., 169 St. James St. 

Also the manufacturers, the 

DELETE CHEMICAL CO. 


Write for Booklet. 126 William St., New York. 


iy boat RS 
EST 


PHOTO PROCESS £ 


WE AIM AT THE 


PRINTING cin yon 


Cee IN 





PLATES 


TH 
WILDAMSON-HAFFNER 
EndraVing Co. 


— DENVER—— 
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MANUFACTURERS OF - 






H. GRIFFIN & SONS 
ESTABLISHED 1838, 


IMPORTERS AND DEALERG In 


BOOKBINDERS’ AND 
POCKETBOOK MAKERS’ 
SUPPLIES. 
MOROCOLINE (* 'pisston of Leather 
75 AND 77 DUANE STREET 
New York City. 








Removal 
Notice! 


OCTOBER |, 1898. 
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| SLADE, HIPP & MELOY, 


Dealers in 


BOOKBINDERS’ SUPPLIES, 


PAPER BOX MAKERS’ SUPPLIES, 
EGG CASES AND FILLERS, 
STRAWBOARD, 


HAVE REMOVED TO 


139 East Lake Street, 


Chicago. 





Photo: Chromotype 
Engraving Zo. 


No. 719 Vine Street, 
Philadelphia. 


ND for Specimen and Information 
about the greatest achievement of 


Art Printing—the THREE-COLOR PROC- 
ESS. Every modern printer should be 
familiar with the process. 
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‘“‘Musgrove’s” 
Book on 
Advertising the 
Printing 
Business, Entittea 

“Publicity for 
Printers,” 


will be issued November 15 next. It 
will be the first really exhaustive 
essay on the subject. Replete with 
experiences of printers, plans, meth- 
ods, ways and means. 


Price, 50 cents. 


Subscriptions received in advance, 
30 cents, if before November 1. 
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E. St. Elmo Lewis, 
ADVERTISER, 
925 Chestnut Street, 
PHILADELPHIA. 
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Charles NX. Sronside 


(FORMERLY OF THE CINCINNATI BAR), 


Counselor at Law, 
No. 220 Broadway, New York. 


COLLECTIONS A SPECIALTY. 
ae 


s@ A long experience in the printing 
business gives me_ special facilities in 
handling matters arising in that trade. 


General Counsel for Merchants’ Legal Association, New York. 


EVERY PRINTER WANTS — 


“Profitable Advertising” 


THE ADVERTISER'S TRADE JOURNAL. 


Fully illustrated, bright, or anal, , up- 


to-date on all Advertising Topics. 
The handsomest publica- 
tion of its kind. 


10 Gts. 0 ots brings a sample copy if you mention 
¢ Tue INLAND PRINTER. 


KATE E. GRISWOLD, Ed. and Pub. 


27 School St.; BOSTON, MASS. 





Do your own 
Embossing. 


LATEST IMPROVED 


BENCH STAMPER 


Heated by Gas with Atmospheric Burners. 
Handy for Stamping all light work, Bank Pass 
Books, Memorandum Book Work, Canvas Covers, 
etc., in gold or black. 
Labels and Titles are just the thing for it. 
Silk Ribbon and Badge Work are just suited to 
it ; and many other uses. 


GANE BROS. & CO. 
406 N. Third St. ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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To California and Back, 
176 pp., 176 illustra- 
tions. 5 cts. 


Read 
These 
Books 


Mailed free 
for postage 


The Moki Snake Dance, 


60 pp., a Letansoel 
tions. 3 ¢ 


Grand ea - Colo- 
rado River, 32 pp., 15 
JIlustrations. 2 cts- 

New Mexico Health Re- 
sorts, 80 pp., 31 illus- 
trations. 2 cts. 

Arizona Health Resorts, 


72 pp., 18 illustra- 
tions. 2 cts. 


Las Vegas Hot Springs 
and Vicinity, 48 pp., 
39 illustrations. 2 cts. 

















They tell the story 


of wonderful sights and scenes, 
and special resorts for tourists 
and homeseekers in the Great 
West. 

They are published by the 


Santa Fe Route, 


are literary and artistic, and 
will make you better acquainted 
with the attractions of your own 
land. 


C. A. HIGGINS, 
A.G.P.A., A.T. &8.F. R’y, 
1386 Great Northern Bldg. 


CHICAGO. 
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Tue F. W. THURSTON 


GLUE 


COMPANY 


29 and 31 River St. 
CHICAGO, 


CAN FURNISH YOU VERY 


SPECIALLY 
ADAPTED 
FOR 

BOOK- 
BINDERS' 
USE. 


Strong 
Elastic 
Glue 


---ALSO... 


Thurston’s Liquid Fish Glue : 


(READY FOR USE) 





The Strongest Adhesive Known. 


SAMPLES AND PRICES UPON REQUEST. 





Boo maly aes 
Sookmaker gS 








$1.00 per Year. 
50c. for Six Months. 
10c. a Copy. 
None Free. 








Magazine devoted to the interests of those engaged in Printing, Publishing, Bookbinding, 
Engraving, Electrotyping, etc. Handsomely illustrated and printed on a fine quality of paper. 


SEND TEN CENTS FOR A COPY. 
HOWARD LOCKWOOD & CO., 143 BLEECKER STREET, NEW YORK. 


close touch with the press of the 
South America. 


PAN-AMERICAN BUREAU OF 


TRANSLATIONS ————<t——— 


CONNECTED WITH THE 


SOUTH AMERICAN ASSOCIATED PRESS 
AND ADVERTISING COMPANY. 


Rooms 27, ~ a ” 275 Broadway 
NEW YORK.. 


TT“RANSLATIONS from and into ‘any language. 
. ial rates for printers. Sole and exclusive 
advertising agency for South American news- 
papers. List of South American firms buying 
American goods. Purchasing agents. United States 


and Foreign patents solicited. We have a regular 
weekly news correspondence with all of the papers 


for which we act as advertising 7 keeping in 
nited States and 





ORTH:SOUTH 























FRANK: JREED- 
GENERAL PASSENGER AGENT 


OP AND CEL MARALER «= -THASINE MANAGER: ( 
* CHICAGO - a" 











50 YEARS’ 
EXPERIENCE 


Trace Marks 
DesiIcns 
CopyricHTs &c. 
Anyone set sending a sketch and deseri 
uic! 


jest 
sedan an chi through 
fic charge, itt 


"Scientii CA Fimerican, 


Ananceorely maria’ reek. Were 
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MUNN & Co,2*:0. New York 


Branch Office, 625 F St., Washington, D. 
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THE FIRMS ENUMERATED IN THIS DIRECTORY ARE RELIABLE AND ARE COMMENDED TO THE NOTICE OF THOSE SEEKING 
MATERIALS, MACHINERY OR SPECIAL SERVICE FOR THE PRINTING, ILLUSTRATING AND BOOKBINDING INDUSTRIES. 





Insertions in this Directory are charged $7 per year for two lines; more than two lines, $2 per additional line. 


Each additional heading, $4. 








ADDRESSING MACHINE. 
Addressograph Co., 171 S. Canal st., Chicago. 
Addresses direct on wrapper or envelope. 
ADVERTISEMENT COMPOSITION. 
Chicago Ad. Setting Co., 142 Monroe street, 

Chicago. 


ADVERTISEMENT WRITERS. 


Ireland, H. I., 925 Chestnut st., Philadelphia. De- 
signs and places advertising. Book for stamp. 


Wheatley, E. A., 341 Dearborn street, Chicago; 
114 Fifth avenue, New York. 


ADVERTISING NOVELTIES FOR PRINTERS’ 
USE. 
American Manufacturing Concern, The, James- 
town, N. Y. 
ADVERTISING SPECIALTIES. 


Tirrill, Henry, & Co., 116-118 Olive street, St. 
Louis. Wholesale calendars, fans, fan handles, 
cards, panels, etc., to printers and jobbers. 
Correspondence solicited. 


ARTISTS’ MATERIALS AND DRAWING 
INSTRUMENTS. 
Frost & Adams Co., 37 Cornhill, Boston, Mass. 


BINDERS’ MACHINERY. 


Blackhall Manufacturing Co., 12 Lock street, 
Buffalo, N. Y. 

Fuller, BE. C., & Co., 28 Reade street, New York. 
Stitching and folding machines, etc. 


Hickok, W. O., Manufacturing Co., Harrisburg, 
Pa. Ruling machines, bookbinders’ machin- 
ery, ruling pens, etc. 


BLANK BOOKS. 
Shaw, J. G., Blank Book Co., 261-267 Canal 
street, New York City. 
BOOKBINDERS’ AND PAD BOARDS. 


Ingalls & Co., Castleton, N. Y. Binders’, album, 
pad and tablet boards. 


BOOKBINDERS’ DIES. 


Northwestern —, Works, St. Paul, Minn. 
Designs submitted, prices quoted, correspond- 
ence solicited. 


BOOKBINDERS’ LEATHER. 


Garnar, Thomas, & Co., 181: William street, 
New York City. 


BOOKBINDERS’ SUPPLIES. 


Slade, Hipp & Meloy, 71-73 W. Monroe street, 
Chicago. Also, paper-box makers’ supplies. 


BOXWOOD FOR ENGRAVERS. 


Grand Rapids Boxwood Co., Grand Rapids, 
Mich. Also mounting woods. 


BRASS TYPE FOUNDERS. 


American Type Founders Co. See list of 
branches under Type Founders. 

Eastern ae aD Foundry, 88 Walker street, 
New York City. 


BRUSHES — LYE. 


Adams’ brushes outlast all others. J. J. Adams 
& Co., 130 Greenpoint avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


CARDS AND CARDBOARD. 


Collins, A. M., Manufacturing Co., 527 Arch 
street, Philadelphia, Pa. : 


CASE MAKING AND EMBOSSING. 


Conkey, W. B., Co., Papacy Dearborn street, 
factory 65-75 Plymouth place, Chicago. 


CHALK ENGRAVING PLATES. 


Hird Manufacturing Co., World building, 71-73 
e Ontario street, Cleveland, Ohio. 


Hoke Engraving Plate Co., 304 North Third 
street, St. Louis, Mo. 





CHARCOAL FOR ENGRAVERS. 


New York Steel and Copper Plate Co., 171 Wall- 
about street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


CLOTH COVERINGS. 


Gehlert, Louis, 204 East Eighteenth street, New 
York City. Woolen blankets for ane a 
impression cylinders, steel press, lithography. 


COPPER AND ZINC PREPARED FOR HALF- 
TONE AND ZINC ETCHING. 


New York Steel and Copper Plate Co., head- 
quarters 171 Wallabout street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


DIE SINKERS. 


Pietz, Adam, heraldic die sinker, coats of arms, 
crests, seals, seal rings, monograms, address 
a etc. 1530 Chestnut street, Philadelphia, 

a. 


Wagenfohr, Charles, 140 West Broadway, New 


ork City. High-grade work. 


ELECTRIC MOTORS FOR PRESSES AND 
GENERAL POWER. 


Fer + ae Electric Corporation, Fort Wayne, 
nd. 


Roth Bros. & Co., 28-30 Market street, Chicago. 
Send for estimate. 


Sp: ie Electric Co., 20-22 Broad street, New 
York City. " 


ELECTROTYPERS AND MANUFACTURERS 
OF ELECTROTYPE MACHINERY. 


The Lovebee Company, 444 and 446 Pearl street, 
New York. 


ELECTROTYPERS AND STEREOTYPERS. 


Blom Bros. & Co., 175 Monroe st., Chicago. 
Electrotypers, photo and wood engravers. 


Bright’s ‘‘ Old Reliable’’ St. Louis Electrotype 
foundry, 211 North Third street, St. Louis, 
Mo Work in all branches. 


Campbell, C. J., & Co., electrotypers, 12 St. Clair 
phan Toledo, Ohio. ost 


Drach, Chas. A., Electrot Co., corner Pine 
and Fourth sts. (old Globe-Democrat bldg.), 
St. Louis, Mo. Electrotypersand stereotypers. 


Flower, Edwin, 216-218 William street, New 
York City. 

Foote & Davies Co., 16 East Mitchell street, 
Atlanta, Ga, 

Harrison, A. W., 37 South Charles street, Balti- 
more, Md. 


Heybach-Bush Co., 43: W. Main st., Louisville, 
Ky. Also process engravers; get prices. 


Jue Bros. Co., 148 to 154 Monroe street, 
Chicags. Also process engravers. 


Peters, C. J., & Son, Boston, Mass. Stock cuts, 
embossing dies, embossing comp d 


ELECTROTYPERS’ AND STEREOTYPERS’ 
MACHINERY. 


Lloyd, Geo. E., & Co., 202 South Canal street, 
Chicago. 





EMBOSSED STATIONERY. 
American Embossing Company, Buffalo, N. Y. 


EMBOSSERS AND STAMPERS. 
Koven, W., Jt., embossing and stamping for 
lithogra hers, binders and printers, 16 Spruce 
street, New York. 
Freund, Wm., & Sons, est. 1865; steel-die emboss- 
ing to the printing, inhogesphing and station- 
ery trade, 155 State street, Chicago. 


EMBOSSING COMPOSITION. 


Whiteson’s Embossing Composition is the best. 
For sale everywhere. Accept no others. 








EMBOSSING DIES AND COMPOSITION. 


Burbank Engraving Co., 683 Washington street, 
Boston. Also half-tone and line engravers. 


EMBOSSING MACHINES. 
Blackhall Manufacturing Co., 12 Lock street, 
Buffalo, N. Y. 
EMBOSSING MACHINES AND PRINTING 
PRESSES. 


Grammes, L. F., & Sons, Allentown, Pa. 
brass trimmings for all kinds of boxes. 


Also 


EMERSON BINDERS. 


Barrett’s Bindery, 148 Monroe st., Chicago. Also 
the Library Binder,the Emerson Clip and File. 


ENGINES—GAS AND GASOLINE. 
Chicago Water Motor and Fan Co., 175 Lake 
street. 


Frontier Iron Works, 601 Atwater st., Detroit, 
Mich.; 2 to 100 horse-power; gasoline or gas. 

Weber Gas and Gasoline Ragin Co., 405-413 West 
boulevard, Kansas City, Mo. 


ENGRAVERS. 
Half-Tone, line, steel and wood engraving. J. S. 
Quirk Engraving Co., 112-114 N. Ninth street, 
Philadelphia. 


ENGRAVERS—COPPER AND STEEL. 


Freund, Wm., & Sons, est. 1865; steel and copper 
plate engravers and printers, steel-die sinkers 
and embossers. Write for samples and esti- 
mates. 176 State street, Chicago. 

Hill, Louis A., engraver of wedding, reception 
and visiting cards for the fashionable station- 
ery trade. ‘* High-grade work exclusively.” 
1530 Chestnut st., Philadelphia, Pa. 


ENGRAVERS AND DIE SINKERS. 


Ludwig, P., embossing dies for leather and paper. 
Artistic engravings. 15 S. Canal st., Chicago. 


ENVELOPE AND BAG MACHINES. 


Blackhall Manufacturing Co., 12 Lock street, 
Buffalo, N. Y. 


ENVELOPES. 


Buffalo Envelope Co., Buffalo, N. Y. Regular 
and odd sizes; superior stock and gumming. 
am. A. A., 194 William street, New York 


ity. 
Logan, Swift & Brigham Envelope Co., Worces- 
ter, Mass. 


Sewell-Clapp Mig. Co., 210 S. Water st., Chicago. 
Regular cr odd sizes, plain or printed. Est.1875. 


ETCHING ZINC. 


Bruce & Cook, 186-190 Water st. and 248 Pearl 
st., New York. Pure etching zinc a specialty. 


ETCHING ZINC AND COPPER. 
Brownell, A. S350 Dearborn st., Chicago. Plain 
and “satin "’ finished copper and zinc plates for 
all engraving purposes, 


FILING CABINETS AND BUSINESS FURNI- 
TURE. 


Globe Company, The, Cincinnati, Ohio; Fulton 
and Pearl streets, New York; 111 Madison 
street, Chicago. 


FOLDING MACHINES. 


Brown Folding Machine Co., Erie, Pa. Write 
for circulars and information. 

Rockford Folder Co., Rockford, Ii. 

Sidney Folder Co., Sidney, Ohio. Low-price 


newspaper folders. 
Stonemetz, J. H., 102 Fulton street, New York. 
Folding machines for all classes of work. 


FOLDING PAPER BOXES. 


Edwards & Docker, 16 and 18 North Fifth street, 
Philadelphia, Pa. Our xes for mailing 
books save time in packing, and protect the 

Ask for estimate. 
(See next page.) 
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GLUES AND PASTES. 
Armour Glue Works, 205 La Salle street, Chicago. 


GUMMED PAPERS. 


Dennison Manufacturing Co., 90 Wabash ave., 
hicago. 


HALF-TONE ENGRAVING. 


Chicago Photo-Engraving Co., 


E. Gray, 
Prest., 79-81 Fifth avenue, Chicago. 


N. 
’Phone 118. 


ILLUSTRATIONS. 


Hooper, Will Phillip, 69 Fifth avenue, New York. 
Original illustrations for books, catalogues, 
advertisements, etc. 


INK MANUFACTURERS. 


Ault & Wiborg Co., The, Cincinnati, Chica 
and St. Louis; Ault & Wiborg, New York. 

Buffalo Printing Ink Works, Office and Factory, 
20 to 30 Brace street, Buffalo, N. Y. 

California Ink Co., 413 
Francisco, California. 
inks and rollers. 

Diamond Printing Ink Works, 40 Woodward 
avenue, Detroit, Mich. 

Eclipse Printing Ink Co., Ltd., black and col- 
ored inks, Franklin, Pa.; New York ; St. Louis. 

Great Western Color Co., 214-216 South Clinton 
street, Chicago. M. M. Herriman, Manager. 

Morrill, Geo. H., & Co., 146 Congress st., Bos- 
ton; 17 to 31 Vandewater st., New York; 341- 
xs Dearborn street, ora od E. J. Shattuck 

Co., 520 Commercial st., San Francisco, Cal. 

New York Steel and Copper Plate Co., 171 Wall- 
about street, Brooklyn, N. Y. Specialties: Ink 
for copper and steel "aaa printers ; stamping, 
etching and proof ink. 

Queen City Printing Ink Co., The, Cincinnati 
and Chicago. 

Robinson, C. E., & Bro. (Gray’s Ferry Printing 
Ink Works). Manufacturers of printing inks, 
196-198 South Clark street, Chicago. 

Roosen, H. D., 101 Beekman st., New York; fac- 
tory 31-33 South Fifth street, Brooklyn. 

Star Printing Ink Works. Carter & Barnard 
116 Monroe street, Chicago. 

Thalmann Printing Ink Co., St. Louis, Chicago, 
Kansas City. Mfrs. job, book and colored inks. 

The Ullmann & Philpott Mfg. Co. Office and 
works, 89 to 95 Merwin st., Cleveland, Ohio. 


street, San 
litho 


Com 
Printing and 


INK MANUFACTURERS’ MACHINERY. 


Kent & Haly, 250 Plymouth st., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
All kinds of printing-ink-making machinery. 


INK REDUCER. 


Ink-I-Thin -_ Co., Chicago, make the best ink 
reducer. From dealers, or sent prepaid by the 
manufacturers. Price, 40 cents. 


KNIFE GRINDERS. 


Blackhall Manufacturing Co., 12 Lock street, 
Buffalo, N. Y. 


LEADS. 


Miller, Otto, Co., The, 88 West Jackson street, 
Chicago. 


LINOTYPE COMPOSITION. 
Porter & Co., successors to Vercamp, Porter & Co., 


298 Dearborn st., Chicago. Out-of-town orders 
a specialty. 


LINOTYPE METAL. 


Blatchford, E. W., & Co., 54 Clinton street, 
hicago. 
Standard Smelting Works, 172 Hudson st., New 
York City. Best book metal, 5% cents; dross 
and exchange, 2% cents. 


LITHOGRAPHERS. 


Henderson Lithographing Co., 418-427 Sycamore 
st., Cincinnati, Ohio. Lithographing in all its 
branches. 

Honerkamp, J. C., art lithographing, sogmnvieg 
and printing, 221 Thirteenth st., Brooklyn, N.Y. 


LITHOGRAPH PAPER. 
Champion Coated Paper Co., Hamilton, Ohio. 








LITHOGRAPHIC ENGRAVERS TO THE 
TRADE. 


Rath, Arthur, 61 Beekman street, New York 
City. General litho engraving. 


MACHINE KNIVES. 

Coes, Loring, & Co., Worcester, Mass. Makers 
of paper and machine knives. Best finish. 
“*Pyro-calcic’? temper. Oldest firm in the 
country. 


MAILERS. 


Dick, R., Estate, proprietor R. Dick Mailer, 139 
W. Tupper street, Buffaio, N. Y. 


MAIL PLATE SERVICE. 


Mail Plate Co., 73 W. Adams st., Chicago. Saves 
expressage (all plates postpaid by us). 


MAP MOUNTING AND COLORING. 


Eger, Charles B., & Co., 218 Washington st., Chi- 
cago. Map, chart and show-card mounting. 


MARBLING COLORS. 


Blackhall Manufacturing Co., 12 Lock street, 
Buffalo, N. Y. 


MODEL MAKERS AND MACHINISTS. 


Century Machine Co., 576 Broadway, New York 
City. Modern machinery and methods. 


NUMBERING MACHINES. 


Bates Machine Co., New York Life bldg., N. Y. 
New models; new prices; send for catalogue. 

Bates Manufacturing Co., 1137 Broadway, New 
York. Sole manufacturers of Bates’ Automatic 
Hand Numbering Machine. No connection 
with any other firm of similar name. Remem- 
ber, our address is 1137 Broadway, New York. 
Factory, Orange, N. J. 

Southworth Bros., Portland, Maine. 
wanted. Catalogue free. 

Wetter, Joseph, & Co., S15 521 Kent ave., Brook- 
lyn, N. Y. Of all kinds for all purposes; send 
postal for printed matter. 


Agents 


PAPER-BOX MACHINERY. 
American Type Founders Co., general selling 
agents for Gally Universal paper-box cutting 
and creasing presses. 


Knowlton & Beach, 29-35 Elizabeth street, 
Rochester, N. Y. 


PAPER CUTTERS. 
American Type Founders Co. Cutters of all 
standard makes on sale at all branches. 
Atlantic Works, The, East Boston, Massachu- 
setts. The Dooley Paper Cutters. 
Wesel, F., Mfg. Co., 82 Fulton st., New York. 


PAPER CUTTERS—LEVER. 
Pavyer Printing Machine Works, 600 South 
roadway, St. Louis, Mo. 


Stillman-Randall Machine Co., Westerly, R. I. 
Economic paper cutters. 


PAPER-CUTTER KNIVES. 


Coes, Loring, & Co., Worcester, Mass. Makers 
of paper-cutter knives. t temper, un- 
equaled finish. Established 1830. 

Goes, Oscar, & Co., 18 South Canal street, Chi- 
cago. 

Simonds Mfg. Co., Chicago, make keen-cutting 
paper-knives. Established 1832. Long expe- 
rience. Most modern tempering. Appliances 
in every department up to date. 


PAPER DEALERS— GENERAL. 
Elliot, A. G., & Co., Philadelphia, Pa. Specialty, 
parchment and art vellum papers. 


McClellan Paper Co., 252-254 First avenue N. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


PAPER DEALERS AND MAKERS. 


Bradner Smith & Co., 119 Monroe street, Chi- 
cago. 

Chicago Paper Co., 273-277 Monroe st., Chicago. 
Headquarters for printers’ supplies. 

Empire Paper Co., 177 Monroe st., Chicago. En- 
velopes, writing, book, print & manila papers. 

Illinois Paper Co., 181 Monroe street, Chicago. 
Cover and book papers exclusively. 

Mead Paper Co., Dayton, Ohio. Lithograph 
book and colored papers. 












PAPER MANUFACTURERS. 

Berkshire Typewriter Paper Co., Pittsfield, Mass. 
Specialty: Typewriter papers. 

Champion Coated Paper Co., Hamilton, Ohio. 


Crane Bros., Westfield, Mass., makers of ledger 
and linen papers. 


Keith Paper Co., Turners Falls, Mass. 


PAPER MANUFACTURERS — LEDGER 
INLY. 


Weston, Byron, Co., Dalton, Mass. 


PAPER — BLOTTING. 


Sabin-Robbins Paper Co., Middletown, Ohio. 
English cloth and other blottings. 


PAPER — COATED. 
Champion Coated Paper Co., Hamilton, Ohio. 


PAPER — COVER. 


We carry the forges assortment of cover papers 
of anyone in the trade. Fancy and odd covers 
our specialty. Hlinois Paper Co., Chicago. 


PAPER— ENAMELED BOOK. 
Champion Coated Paper Co., Hamilton, Ohio. 


PAPER — PARCHMENT. 
Paterson Parchment Paper Co., Passaic, N. J. 


PERFORATORS. 
Blackhall Manufacturing Co., 12 Lock street, 
Buffalo, N. Y. 
Rosback, F. P., 54 South Canal street, Chicago. 


PHOTO-ENGRAVERS. 


American Process Wey aostag, agg The, 15-27 W. 
Sixth street, Cincinnati, io. 

Babcock Engraving Co., Minneapolis, Minn., gen- 
eral engravers, electrotypers and embossers. 

Baltimore Engraving Co., The, Baltimore, Md. 
Engravings for manufacturer, publisher and 
printer; zinc, half-tone, designing. 

Blomgren Bros. & Co., 175 Monroe street, Chi- 
cago. Photo, half-tone and wood engraving. 

Boston Eagrewing Ce.; illustrators, 115 Purchase 
street, Boston, Mass. 

Brown-Bierce Co., The, Dayton, Ohio. 
grade general illustrators. 

Case Engraving Co., 705 Mill street, Akron, Ohio. 

Central Electrotype & Engraving Co., 263-271 St. 
Clair street, Cleveland, Ohio. 

Clark Engraving Co., Broadway and Mason 


High- 


street, Milwaukee, Wis. 
Conover Engraving and Printing Co., Coldwater, 
. Mich. Photo-engravers and color printers. 


Electro-Tint Engraving Co., 723 Sansom street, 
Philadelphia. 
Franklin Engraving and Electrotyping Co., 341 
Deathors etrestt Chicago. ” ” 
—_ aged Engraving Co., Grand Rapids, 
ich. 


Heybach-Bush Co., Louisville, Ky. We make 
electrotypes, too. 

Illinois Engraving Co., f° Dearborn st., Chi- 
cago. Engraving by all processes. 

International Engraving Co. (Inc.), 1520 Market 
st., Philadelphia. Highest grade of excellence. 

Kelley, S. J., Engraving Co., Binghamton, N. Y. 
Half-tone, line, wood engravers, electrotypers. 

Maurice Joyce Engraving Co., 414 Eleventh 
street, N. W., Washington, D.C. Unexcelled 
half-tone and line engraving. 

is Samuel R., Century building, Cleveland, 

io. 


New York Printing and Engraving Co., 320 Pearl 
street, New York City. 

Ormsbee, H. J., Engraving Co., 322 South Salina 
street, Syracuse, N. Y. 

Peninsular Engraving Co., Evening News Build- 
ing, Detroit, Mich. 

Se Co., for 20 years at 67 Park pl., 
after May 1, 1898, at 9-15 Murray st., New York. 

Reed Engraving Co., Grand Rapids, Mich. Gives 
the best work, the most prompt service. 

R. I sheng i ale 2 Co., 206 Weybosset st., 
Providence, R.I. Half-tone and line engrav'g. 

Sanders Ragieving Co., 314 North Broadway, St. 
Louis, Mo. Photo and half-tone engravers. 

Suffolk Engraving Co., 275 Washington st., Bos- 
ton, Mass. Engravers and electrotypers. 

(See next page.) 
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PHOTO-ENGRAVERS. 


Weisbrodt, H. W., pis Main street, Cincinnati, 
Ohio, Blymer Building. 
Wild, Anton, 14-16 Ellicott street, Buffalo, N. Y. 


Williamson-Haffner Engraving Co., 1629 Seven- 
teenth street, Denver, Colo. 


Zeese, A., & Co., half-tone engravers, zinc etch- 
ers, map and wood engravers, electrotypers, 
300-306 Dearborn street, Chicago. 


PHOTO-ENGRAVERS AND ELECTROTYPERS. 


Ringler, PF. A., Co., 26 Park place, New York. 
anufacturers of plates for all printing and 
embossing purposes. 


PHOTO-ENGRAVERS’ LENSES. 


Bausch & Lomb Optical Co., Rochester, N. Y., 
New York City, Chicago. Catalogues and 
information on application. 


PHOTO-ENGRAVERS’ SCREENS. 


Levy, Max, 1213 Race street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Wolfe, M., Dayton, Ohio. Teacher new 3-color 
process. Manufacturer screen plates. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC PUBLISHERS. 


Photochrom Co., The, Box 603, Detroit, Mich. 
Photographic publishers, color photography. 


PHOTOGRAVURE. 
Chicago Photogravure Co., Pontiac building, 
Chicago. Photo-half-tone. 
Meriden Gravure Co., Meriden, Conn. 


Stoqe; Edward A., 43 Franklin street, Chicago. 
iews, fine illustrations and commercial work. 


PLATE AND EMBOSSING PRESSES. 


Kelton’s, M. M., Son, C. Kelton, proprietor, 124 
Baxter street, New York City. 


PRESS COUNTERS. 
Root, C. J., Bristol, Conn. 


PRESSES. 


Duplex Printing Press Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 
Flat-bed perfecting presses. 

Kidder Press Mfg. Co., Boston, Mass. yom d 
for black and colors; bed and platen self-feed- 
ing; electro and stereotype machinery. 


Miehle Printing Press & [lfg. Co., Clinton and 
Fulton sts., Chicago; 30 Reade st., New York. 


Thomson, John, Press Co., 253 Broadway, New 
York. Presses for printing, embossing, box 
cutting, scoring. 


PRESSES — CYLINDER. 


American T Founders Co., sells Cottrell 
Country, Monarch and Paragon presses, and 
Campbell hand cylinder presses. 

Babcock Printing Press Manufacturing Co., 
The, New London, Conn.; New Yerk office, 

and 10 Tribune building; Barnhart Bros. & 
Spindler, general western agents, Chicago. 


—— Printing Press and Manufacturing 
+» 5 Madison avenue, New Nerk i 334 a 
lace, E. C., 


born street, Chicago; 5 Bridewell p 
London, England. 

Hoe, R., & Co., New York. Manufacturers of 
printing presses, electrotype machinery and 
printing materials. 

James, George C., & Co., 126 Longworth st., Cin- 
cinnati, o. Job presses and cutting machines. 

Van Allens & Boughton, Huber printing presses, 
17 Rose street, New York; 300 Fisher build- 
ing, Chicago. 

Walker, W. G., & Co., Madison, Wis. Best and 
cheapest presses in the world. 


PRESSES — JOB PRINTING. 


American Type Founders Co., general selling 
agents for Gally Universal presses. 


Globe Manufacturing Co., Palmyra, N. Y. 


Universal Printing Press, embossers’ and paper- 
box cutting and creasing presses. General 
selling agents, American Type Founders’ Co. 
Address nearest branch, as per list under head 
of Type Founders. 

Wesel, F., Mfg. Co., 82 Fulton st., New York. 





PRESSES—NEWSPAPER, PERFECTING, AND 
SPECIAL ROTARY PRINTING MACHINERY. 


Goss Printing Press Co., cor. Sixteenth street 
and Ashland avenue, Chicago. 


PRINTERS’ MATERIALS. 
American Type Founders Co. ‘‘ Everything for 
the printer.” 


Collie, R., & Co., printers’ furnishers, manufact- 
urers of printing ink, varnishes, roller compo- 
sition, etc., 208 Little Lonsdale street, Mel- 
bourne, Victoria, invite correspondence from 
leading manufacturers of printing machinery, 
type and printers’ furnishings with a view of 
arranging agencies for the colonies. 


Evans, W. C., so N. Ninth street, Philadelphia. 
Printing presses bought, sold and exchanged. 


Graham, E. K., & Co., 516 Commerce st., Phila- 
delphia. New and secondhand machinery and 
supplies. 


Hamilton +", Co. Main office and factory, Two 
Rivers, Wis.; eastern warehouse and factory, 
Middletown, N. Y. Mfrs. of ‘‘ New Depar- 
ture’ cases, stands, cabinets and all printers’ 
wood goods. 


Hartnett, R. W., & Bros., 52-54 North Sixth st., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Heybach-Bush Co., Louisville, Ky. Stamp gets 
prices, and we'll return the stamp. 


Inkoleum, St. Paul, Minn. The old reliable, guar- 
anteed ink reducer and dryer, “ Inkoleum.” 


Loy, William E., 531 Commercial st., San Fran- 
ciseo. Agent Inland Type Foundry. 


ans & Wilcox Mfg. Co., Middletown, N. Y. 
‘atent steel furniture and other specialties for 
printers. 


Rowell, Robert, Third avenue and Market st., 
Louisville, Ky. Outfits furnished complete. 


Wells, Heber, 157 William street, New York. 
“ Strong slat’ cases, cabinets and stands. 


Wesel, F., Mfg. Co., 82 Fulton street, New York. 

* Manufacturers of patent stereotype blocks, 

patent composing sticks, brass and steel rule, 
galleys, etc. 


Mo 


PRINTING INK AND BRONZE POWDER 
MANUFACTURERS. 


Okie, F. E., Co., Kenton place, Philadelphia, Pa. 


PRINTERS’ ROLLERS AND ROLLER 
COMPOSITION. 


Andrew van Bibber & Co., Sixth and Vine sts., 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Bendernagel & Co., 521 Minor street, Philadel- 
phia. Gelatin and lithographers’ rollers. 


Bingham Brothers Company, 49-51 Rose street, 
ew York. Also padding glues. 


Godfrey & Co., printers’ rollers and roller compo- 
sition, Philadelphia, Pa. Established 1865. 


Grayburn, John, 525 First avenue, Pittsburg, Pa. 
Established 1871. Try our padding glue. 
PUNCH CUTTING AND MATRIX MAKING. 


te - R., & Co., 358 Dearborn st., Chicago. 
Steel letter cutting. 


QUOINS. 
Hempel & Dingens, Buffalo, N. Y. Sole manu- 


facturers in the world of genuine Hempel im- 
proved quoins and press locks. 


ROLL-SLITTING AND REWINDING 
MACHINES. 


Kidder Press Mfg. Co., Boston, Mass. Machines 
for all widths and kinds of stock. 


RULING MACHINES. 


Blackhall Manufacturing Co., 12 Lock street, 
Buffalo, N. Y. 


SHIPPING TAGS. 


Dennison Manufacturing Co., 90 Wabash ave., 
Chicago. 
SORT CASES. 


American Bolt and Screw Case Co., Dayton, Ohio. 
Manufacturers of cases for printers’ sorts. 
Circulars and price list on application. 





STAMPING MACHINES. 


Blackhall Manufacturing Co., 12 Lock street, 
Buffalo, N. Y. 


STEREOTYPERS’ AND ELECTROTYPERS’ 
METAL. 


Blatchford, E. W., & Co., 54 Clinton street, 
hicago. 


STEEL RULE. 


Helmold, J. F., & Bro., 32 South Jefferson st., 
Chicago. Printers’ and boxmakers’ cutting, 
creasing and perforating rule. 


TYPE FOUNDERS. 


American Type Founders Co., greatest output, 
ee selection, most original designs. 
one to nearest branch for latest specimen 


boo 


BRANCHES — Boston, 270 Congress st. 
New York, Rose and Duane sts. 
Philadelphia, 606-61 nsom st. 
Baltimore, Frederick and Water sts. 
Buffalo, 45 North Division st. 
Pittsburg, 323 Third ave. 
Cleveland, 255-259 St. Clair st. 
Cincinnati, 7 Longworth st. 
Chicago, 203 Monroe st. 

St. Louis, Fourth and Elm sts. 
Minneapolis, 24-26 First st., South. 
Kansas City, 612 Delaware st. 
Denver, 1649 Blake st. 

Portland, Second and Stark sts. 
Los Angeles, 211 New High st. 
Spokane, Wash., 10 Monroe. 

San Francisco, 405 Sansome st. 


SPECIAL AGENCIES—Atlanta, Dodson Print- 

ers’ Supply Co. 

Dallas, Scarff & O’Connor Co. 

Toronto, Toronto Type Foundry. 

Montreal, Toronto ee Foundry. 

London, England, M. P. McCoy, Phoenix 
Place, Mount Pleasant, W. C. 

Melbourne, Alex Cowan & Sons, Ltd. 

Sydney, Alex Cowan & Sons, Ltd. 

Adelaide, Alex Cowan & Sons, Ltd. 


Barnhart Bros. & Spindler, 183-187 Monroe st., 
Chicago. 

Farmer, A. D., & Son, 63-65 Beekman st., New 
York ; 163-165 Fifth avenue, Chicago. 


Graham Type Foundry, 567:Cleveland avenue, 
Chicago. Novelties in borders and ornaments. 

Hansen, H. C., type founder and printers’ sup- 
plies, 24-26 Hawley street, Boston, Mass. 

‘Inland Type Foundry, 217-219 Pine st., St. Louis, 
Mo. Inventors of Standard Line Unit Set Type. 

Munson, VY. B., successor to Geo. Bruce’s Son 
& Co., 13 Chambers street, New York. 

Newton Copper-Faced Type Co., 18-20 Rose st., 
N. Y. Estimating, deduct spaces and quads. 

Toronto Type Foundry, leading printers’ supply 
house in Canada; highest class ready prints 
and plates. Branches: Halifax, Montreal, 
Winnipeg, Vancouver. Head office, Toronto. 
Everything for the Printer. 


TYPESETTING MACHINES. 


Empire Typesetting Machine Co., 203 Broadway, 
New York. Western agency, 163 Fifth ave., 
Chicago. 


Goodson Type Casting and Setting Machine Co., 
96 Westminster street, Providence, R. I. 


Johnson Type Casting and Setting Machine, 
New Bedford, Mass. Write for circulars. 


Me thaler pines Co., Tribune bldg., New 
ork. P. T.D , Prest. 5,000 in daily use. 


TYPEWRITER RIBBONS AND CARBON 
PAPERS. 


Little, A. P., Rochester, N. Y. 


WIRE. 


Blackhall Manufacturing Co., 12 Lock street, 
Buffalo, N. Y. 


WOOD TYPE. 


American Type Founders Co., carry in stock 
most complete stock of wood type in the world. 


Hamilton 7. Co. Main office and factory, Two 
Rivers, Wis.; eastern warehouse and factory, 
Middletown, N. Y. Manufacturers of w 
type, borders, ornaments, wood rule, etc. 


Wells, Heber, 2 ee street, New York. 
New specimen k of beautiful faces. 
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The Standard Work on Color Printing in America. 
A Veritable Work of Art. By J. F. Earhart. 


ea 





Special 
Notice 


E have recently purchased the entire edition of 
the above work, and desire to impress upon 
each member of the printing fraternity the 
importance of buying a copy of the book. 
The edition is limited, and we now suggest 
that those who wish to add this most excellent 


to the | | work to their libraries place the order with us at once. This book 
Craft | should not be mistaken for the ‘““Harmonizer” by Mr. Earhart, 
eee It 

















In size the book is 8Y% by 10% inches, contains 137 pages of type matter, 
and go color plates in two to twenty colors each; is handsomely bound in 
cloth and stamped in gold and four colors. To produce a limited edition of 
this work required 625 different forms and 1,625,000 impressions. The book 
contains 166 colors, hues, tints and shades, produced by mixtures of two 
colors each, with proportions printed below each. Table of Contents: Defi- 
nition of Terms—Colors produced by Two-Color Mixtures—Colors pro- 
duced by Three-Color Mixtures— Description of Mixed Colors— Half-Tone 
Colors — Tints — Colors produced by printing Colors over one another —Tints 
produced by printing Tints over one another — Complementary Colors — Ex- 
periments with Colors— Harmony of Colors— Rules for obtaining Harmo- 
nious Combinations of Two or more Colors—Two-Color Combinations — 
Combinations of Three or More Colors—Combinations of Three Tones of One 


O use colors intelligently and effectively every printer 
and pressman should have one of these books. As no 
reprint of the work will ever be made, the early placing of 
orders is recommended. Agents desiring to make arrange- 
ments for the sale of this work should address us at once. 


THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY 
34 Park Row, NEW YORK. 212-214 Monroe St., CHICAGO. 


which has been issued since the first book was published. The 
“Color Printer” is a complete treatise upon the art of printing 
in color. ‘The following description will enable the reader to 
obtain a clear idea of what the work is: 


Color — Combination of Three of the Dark Tones of One Color — Combination 
of Two Colors which are Complementary with a Third Color produced by a 
Mixture of the Two— Combination of Colors closely related — Combination of 
Colors and Tints with Gold Bronze, with Copper Bronze — Combinations of 
Colors and Gold Ink on Colored Enameled Papers — Combinations with Black, 
with Gray — Metallic Colors produced by printing Colors on Gold Bronze— 
Thirty-seven Colors produced by Six Impressions; Changes which Colors 
undergo when surrounded by other Colors— Landscape printed in Ten Colors 
—Mapwork printed in Three Transparent Tints over Black — Embossing 
Borders— Embossing Patterns produced with punches— Embossing from 
engraved blocks — Tint-Blocks—A-Few Hints on Job Composition; on 
Printing Presses, Rollers, Inks and Papers— Description of Head and Tail 
Pieces and Initial Letters— A Simple Method of Embossing. 
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Until further notice we 
offer this magnificent 
work at the 


Special Price 
of $10.00... 


sent by express, prepaid. 
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DON'T MISS THIS 


October 
Bargain 
Sale... 


IN all orders received during the month of October, at either our Chicago or New York offices, we offer the 
AwS4 following pamphlets and books at half the regular prices ; in some cases the figures are even less than half 
rate. Now is the time to purchase if you wish to add any of these to your stock of knowledge. These prices are 
net, and no discount from.them will be allowed to any agent or dealer. 
























Photo by Beatrice Tonnesen, Chicago. 


“MY PAPA READS IT!” 
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Advertisement Composition, Comment and Criticism is a reproduction Etiquette of Cards and Stationery. The average person is prone to forget 









of sixty-eight specimens of advertisement composition, submitted in a the forms that usage demands should be observed in visiting cards, invi- 
prize contest, together with the criticisms and comments of judges of tation cards, wedding announcements, death notices, etc. To be able to 
award and others. A book for the apprentice or the journeyman. 80 place in the hands of inquirers a neat code of rules answering all ques- 
pages; 10 cents. tions saves much time, and secures orders for work. ‘‘ The Etiquette of 
Cards”’ fills all requirements of this nature. No printer doing society 
Magna Charta Bond Ads. The complete set of 148 designs submitted in printing should neglect securing this convenient and handsome work, 
the recent advertisement competition of the Riverside Paper Company, which also includes the sentiments of flowers and jewels. 95 pages; 4% 

in book form. This is a valuable work for the compositor, the apprentice, by 6¥ inches; silver-embossed cloth cover; 2§ cents. 





the advertiser or the writer of advertisements, as it gives many sugges- 







tions as to proper display. 160 pages; 9 by 12 inches; 2§ cents. Cover Designs, by Will H. Bradley. In order to meet the demand for the 
work of this popular artist, we have prepared a set of his designs, com- 
Embossing from Zinc Plates, by J. L. Melton. A concise treatise of 12 pages prising the covers for THE INLAND PRINTER from April, 1894, to March, 
on embossing on platen presses. We have a few copies of this pamphlet, 1895, inclusive, in miniature, 444 by 9 inches, and although greatly reduced 
which sold for a higher figure at one time, which we will send postpaid in size the beauty of the designs is not lost. Printed on heavy enameled 

on receipt of 10 cents. paper, with heavy Venetian cover; 10 cents. 





Book of Instruction in Metal Engraving. This work gives full informa- |White’s Multi-Color Chart contains 73 specimens of cover papers of various 








tion in regard to gold and silver marking. It is intended more particu- colors, shades and qualities, on which are printed six colors of ink — 
larly for apprentices, and gives copies, script, alphabets, Old English black, yellow, red, blue, green and brown— colors most generally in use. 
text, monograms, ciphers, inscriptions, etc. Shows how to learn engrav- Each page shows how each color of ink would look on that particular 
ing of this kind. the kind of tools to use and how to use them, with full paper, and also how the various colors look in combination. Of great 
instructions and illustrations. Also gives a synopsis of the different value to the printer who desires to show his customers the effect of a cer- 
branches and general information on engraving. 48 pages; 20 cents. tain color of ink without the trouble of proving up the job; 40 cents. 















On receipt of $1.25 we will mail you the entire list of seven books named above. Be sure and specify the ‘‘ October 


Bargain Sale.’’ This offer does not include the posters and the bound volumes named below. 








Inland Printer Posters. Reproductions of the monthly cover designs in Bound Volumes The Inland Printer. These are handsomely bound in half 







ster form, in two or more colors. December, 1896, January, February, Russia, neatly lettered in gold, and make a fine book of reference for the 
arch, April, August, October, 1897, Leyendecker} November, 1897, library. . 
Gandy; December, 1897, Birren; January, 1898, Tonnesen; February, Vol. IV, October, 1886, to September, 1887, . . . . . . $1.00 
1898, Goudy; March, 1898, Type Form; May, 7 Loveday. These have Vol xv April : : S. b : ; 
been placed at the low price of 5 cents each. We also have a few copies ol. , April, 1895, to September, 1895, . .. ++ + 1,00 








of the large St. Valentine, 1894, poster by Bradley, at 10 cents each. Vol. XVII, April, 1896, to September, 1896, . ..... 100 












The above prices include mailing, with the exception of the three bound volumes. These are too heavy to be sent by mail, 
and the price does not include the expressage, which must be paid by the purchaser. Write at once if you wish to get the benefit 
of these prices. Some of the books are nearly gone and will not be reprinted. Address all orders to 


THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY 
NEW YORK....34 Park Row 212-214 Monroe Street ... CHICAGO 
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THE INLAND PRINTER—OCTOBER, 


CONTENTS: 


Aluminum in as Graphic Arts No. II (illustrated). . 


y Prof. W. E..Woodbury 


Discrimination in the Use of Words No. XIII 
F. Horace Teall. 
Drawing for waa — Part II— No. 4 
By Ernest Knaufft. 
Electrotyping — Depositing — No. XVII 
By e S. Partridge. 
EDITORIAL: 


A Wise Move ...... onwhgbete 
The Photo-Engravers’ Convention. 

An Encouraging Outlook ; ane ubas 
The Wages of Compositors 

Department ere and Competition 


Music syaniaes #5 3 
W. i Driffield. 


| 
| 
| 
| 


Editorial Notes ........ tiation s cieare <b seas on 


Designers and Es ravers of a No. IX —William W. Jackson 


y William E 
The Gampbell Tournament 


Chicago Old-Time Printers’ Annual Picnic ............ 0... 0000 ceeeeeeeee 


CORRESPONDENCE : 
Perfumed Printing Ink, and Other foe ui one 
Printing a Newspaper at Sea..... 
International Postal Stamps. ek 
The Printers’ Protective raternity 
Saving Time in Writing.. boliae 
The ear Chtien” Printer 
y Cadillac. 
The Artisan 
By Aug. McCraith. 


Printing for Advertisers. 


Ne ekg ba a Giniiciy icwe < pbs 34 SUR Rk WRE RRMAS = ENCE ES sc 
Estimating ane es EN cao sicavnd ckaisouses aes Ceased 


. J. Rafter. 
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whose name the country o’er 
is synonymous with Thanksgiving. 


It has become an established national custom 
to consume great quantities of this article. 
Nothing can take its place, either with the 
classes or the masses. More will be con- 
sumed this year than ever before, which, to 
us, is a cause for thanksgiving. Therefore 


We thank you. 


J. W. Butler Paper Company, 


212 to 218 Monroe Street, 
CHICAGO. 
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Plain Talks by 
The Manager. 


The Unworked Field. 


TO THE PRINTER: 


It is unnecessary to say that the Record 
of Product from ‘‘Century’’ presses made in 
various parts of the country has opened 
the eyes of the trade generally to an 
Unworked Field. 

Most printers, previous to the advent of 
the ‘‘Century,’”’ had grown to believe that 
the limit at which good work could be done, 
and done well, was reached, and to many 
the actual printing office performance of 
the ‘‘Century’’ has come as an unpleasant 
awakening. To many the facts are distaste- 
ful, still they are not to be denied. 

The printing business as a low-tension 
industry has seen its day; nothing now 
counts but snap, push, good work and 
plenty of it. The old methods are useless; 
the old machines unprofitable—and the 
outlook is dark indeed where these prevail. 
I am familiar with many such offices, 
where Hope is the principal factor of sub- 
sistence, but Hope needs to hustle nowadays 
or he dies, and in the offices referred to 
Hope is getting mighty thin. 

The situation resolves itself into a single 
proposition, in which the ‘‘ables’”’ survive 
and the ‘‘unables’”’ perish. The ‘ables”’ 
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334 Dearborn Street, CHICAGO. 
5 Bridewell Place, E. C., LONDON. 





are men who produce a maximum product 
from a minimum floor space; the ‘‘unables,”’ 
men who get a minimum product from a 
maximum floor space—obviously the 
‘‘ables’”’ survive. This much is generally 
admitted, but beyond its offhand admission 
few go—the effort of jumping their rut is 
too great; and yet they continue knowingly 
to swell the ranks of the discontented, 

who still await the wave of prosperity that 
came ashore last year. 

The ‘‘Century”’ has been called the Dis- 
turbing Element of the situation—one 
which has upset the equilibrium in which 
all were faring alike. We admit it—we 
intended it should be so—we aimed to make 
the ‘“‘Century”’’ capable of big products, and 
good products, and we succeeded; on no 
other machine are similar products possible. 
Look at its records, then to your own 
pressroom reports: 10,000 and 11,000 pulls 
per day used to be good; but the ‘‘Century’s’”’ 
14,000 to 17,000 per day has changed all 
that—and some people are making money 
out of printing. The reason is unmistakable. 


THE MANAGER. 
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5 Madison Avenue, NEW YORK, 
73 St. James Street, MONTREAL. 
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Identical in Appearance 


with the great metropolitan dailies. 

Those are the kind of papers the ‘‘MULTIPRESS” prints—not in spurts, 
but all the while. 

Four, six or eight page papers, of 6 and 7 or 7 and 8 columns, 

printed from Flat Forms of Type on a web and delivered folded, ready 


for the street. 


The “MULTIPRESS” 


(MANY PRESSES IN ONE) 


is a press from which the defects and limitations, pointed out 

to us by experienced newspaper publishers as existing in similar machines, | 
have been eliminated, and thus absolute reliability of action is assured. 

Your present pressman and a small boy can operate it. 

It is strong, simple, durable. It does not grind type or waste 
paper, and can be operated regularly at from 5,000 to 6,000 per hour. 

Presses delivered within thirty days. 

Send for booklet and samples of work. 





THE CAMPBELL COMPANY, 


334 Dearborn Street, Chicago. 5 Madison Avenue, New York. 
5 Bridewell Place, E. C., London. 73 St. James Street, Montreal. 
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HOW 


_ ARE YOU PRINTING 
YOUR 
CAR CARDS 4) 


AND SIMILAR WORK @ 














E ARE PREPARED to give you evidence which will 
amount to nothing less than a demonstration that 
car cards and all similar work can be done much 
more economically on the HARRIS AUTOMATIC 
CARD AND ENVELOPE PRESS than in any 
other way. We invite correspondence on this point. 
We can beat multiplication of forms, and we are 
prepared to prove it. 

A recent record is 453,000 car cards (from three plates) in 
four and one-half hours. As the railroad printer who is not up to 
date is not in it, you know what this means. 

This is the press that feeds itself, throws its own impression 


off and stops itself in case of failure to feed. It is the press that 


has brains. 














For full particulars, address 


Do you Know 


ao ar wparveous The HARRIS AUTOMATIC 


~~ PRESS CO. 


Automatic Bag 
Presses ? NILES, OHIO, U.S. A. 
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The New 
Angle-bar, Q.Q. 


6.000 COMPLETE EIGHT-PAGE 
———— PAPERS PER HOUR 
AND_NO STEREOTYPING. 




















A N achievement beyond our most 
fea¥ sanguine hopes of a few short fmeTEEN HUNDRED per hour greater speed 

= than our former styles of the Duplex Press, 
with improved fold and register, and with in- 
stantaneous change of delivery while press is 


years ago, and the Ne Plus Ultra 
for daily papers with a circulation 
up to 20,000. Ww rrr ewe 














running at full speed, from third to fourth fold, 











and vice versa, at will of the operator. 





ee Savs 


Bartee Cotte Mica 


ZANESVILLE, OHIO, July 1, 1898. 


DupLEXx PRINTING PREss MFe. Co., 
BATTLE CREEK, MICH. 


Gentlemen,—We feel so highly elated over our new Duplex 
Press with angle-bar folder that we cannot refrain from writ- 
ing you and expressing our congratulations over your great 
achievement. The press was guaranteed by you to us for a 
speed of 4,500 per hour, and we are now running it regularly 
on our daily run at 5,500 per hour, and have speeded it up to 
over 6,000. We are confident it will carry a speed, without 
breaking the web, of easily 7,000. It is a marvelous machine, 
perfect in mechanical construction, and will revolutionize the 
business of the small city daily. Yours very truly, 

THE TIMES-RECORDER Co., 
W. M. MILLER, Mgr. and Treas. 


Extract from a letter of September 19: 
‘“‘ The press is in every way satisfactory. We inclose herewith check 
for balance of account.” 





NIAGARA FAL ts, N.Y., October 11, 1898. 


DupLEX PRINTING PREss Co., 
BATTLE CREEK, MICH. 


Gentlemen,—We have now been running our new Duplex 
Angle-bar Perfecting Press for six weeks and can say that 
we are more than pleased with the same. It is certainly 
the ze plus ultra of the machinist’s art in flat-bed press 
building, and we are running it at a speed of 5,500 per hour 
without any apparent strain and doing the best work without 
any ‘‘grinding’’ of type. 

It threads easily, has good ink distribution, and the register, 
pasting, cutting and folding are simply perfect. 

We can fully recommend your angle-bar press to the pub- 
lishing trade, and heartily pintado: 8 you on the produc- 
tion of such a perfect machine. 

Yours very truly, 


GAZETTE PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
R, E. EMBLIDGE, Sup't. 


MANUFACTURED ONLY BY 


The Buplex Printing Press Go. 


BATTLE GREEK, MIGH., U. 8. A. 
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ESTABLISHED 1830. 





Sixty-eight years of 
experience, 


The selection of the world’s 
best product, 











And COES’ Warrant ee 


(written if you say so) in this knife. 


“Micro-Ground” finish 
And Special ‘Prices. 


ve L. COES & CO. 


WORCESTER, MASS. 


Mention this and-get our 
Souvenir, etc. 
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As Embossing is an expense intended to 
. 
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improve work, why not get 


EMBOSSING DIES 


THAT WILL IMPROVE IT? 
It won’t cost any more. 


Our six years’ experience in engraving Brass Dies 
for Embossing Paper exclusively enables us to judge 
how a Die should be made to make your work look 
neat and effective, as can be proven by the Embossed 
Work of the large lithographers and printers of New 
York and vicinity. Our large plant and improved 
methods enable us to fill orders of any size very quick. 

DIES for Show Cards, Brewery and other Calendars, 
Cigar, Wine and Whisky falco, Tablets, Cartons, 
Dry Goods Tickets, Can Labels, Catalogue Covers, etc. 
For Stationery Work, such as us, Announcements, 
Wedding Cards, Programmes, etc., we make Brass 
Dies only. 

PERFECT REGISTER guaranteed in Gold and 
Color Work. 

Special attention to Western orders, to insure quick 
delivery. 


C. STRUPPMANN & CO. 


260 HUDSON AVENUE, 
WEST HOBOKEN, N. J. 
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ee 
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tn Telephone, 129 Union. Established 1892. 246 
Feet ¥ Bw 66% 
HRI NAS and Qn a 





BUFFALO INK 


IS AN INK 
THAT IS 


ALL INK! 


AND “IT WORKS” 


BUFFALO INKS ALWAYS DO 


ots 


BUFFALO 
PRINTING INK WORKS 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 
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A GIANT AMONG 
HIS FELLOWS. 


This cut represents the best and most 
reliable Wire Stitcher in the world of 
today, having all the modern improve- 
ments (patented) up to date, with %-h.p. 
special motor attached. 


SN ee Meee by rns mre 


An Ideal 
Wire . 
Stitcher. 4 


. 
ee et ee \ x 
ew 


STITCHING 
CAPACITY: 
One Sheet to 
One Inch,’ 
perfectly. 





a me nO os cara 






PERFECTION No. 7. 


The new patent roller spring feed on 
this stitcher is exactly what you have been 
looking for. 


FOR FURTHER INFORMATION APPLY TO 


THE J. L. MORRISON CO. 


60 DUANE STREET, 
14 ELM STREET, 


Toronto Office, 28 Front Street West. 


NEW YORK. 
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TIMID 
PRINTERS 


frequently throw up their hands 
and pass profitable jobs that, 
with more nerve and our assist- 
ance, they could easily handle. 
In half-tones, zinc etchings, etc., 
no engraving house can give 
better service, few as good, but 
we especially emphasize the 
important help we can give the 
printer in dificult things. A 
large percentage of the color 
printing you let go to the lithog- 
. rapher you could do as well, 
We make more 4 mY and as cheaply, with our special 
letterpress a : plates, for that purpose (not 
° 4 three-color half-tones). Why 
Embossing Plates “turn tail” to a simple emboss- 
for printers than any other \) a We make the plates 
: x ‘ : esigns also, if required. 
concern in America. We 
enable printers to obtain 


Fine Lithographic 

effects with our special proc- 
ess plates. 
The printer can obtain no 
three-color plates equal to 
those we make by the cele- 
brated 


Stewart Process, 


which we own and.control. 
Any first-class printer can 
work them. 


THE PHOTO-CHROMOTYPE ENGRAVING COMPANY, 
Makers of all kinds of RELIEF PRINTING PLATES. 719 VINE STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 
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(OSS Patcnted Straightline 


Combination Black and Color Press for Newspapers. 














HE above is an illustration of our Straightline Combination Newspaper and Color Press, for printing black 

and three colors at the same time and at a speed of 25,000 of either 4, 6, 8, 10 or 12, or 12,500 16, 20 

or 24 page papers, from stereotype plates cast in the same stereotype machinery as the body of the paper, 

and producing first-class printing; and from the fact that there are no angle bars, tapes or switches, the product 
is delivered free from smudge or mill marks of any kind. 

We guarantee our presses to come up to contract speed. 

This combination press does what has heretofore required several machines. We save the extra floor space, 
power, time, etc. 

The press can be operated to print at one operation the regular black and three extra colors, or can be used 
for the regular edition with all black only, or can be used to print colors separate, without any changes or altera- 
tions. On application, will be pleased to send samples of work done on our combination presses. 

Patented and manufactured by 


THE GOSS PRINTING PRESS CO. 


NEW YORK OFFICE, 312 Temple Court. Sixteenth St. and Ashland Ave., CHICAGO, ILL. 
BOSTON OFFICE, 12 Pearl Street. = 
Cable Address—Goswal, Chicago. 
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’ THE SIMPLEX 


TYPESETTER. 
«HR 


> 


/ 


a 


sssss 55 


% p< ESIGNED especially for use 
‘ in Newspaper and Periodical 
offices. Requires one oper- 

ator only. Saves half the cost of 
typesetting. Sets and distributes ordi- 
nary type, thus preserving typograph- 
ical excellence, and permitting rapid 


correction of matter. 


we 


Send for Booklet to 


THE UNITYPE COMPANY 


188 Monroe Street, Chicago. ie 
34 Park Row, New York. v 
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RONSON’S BARGAIN LIST OF PRINTERS’ MACHINERY 


... NOWIN... 
WAREHOUSE. 


All our Secondhand Machinery is thoroughly and carefully rebuilt and guaranteed. 





SECONDHAND PRESSES. 


TWO REVOLUTION. 

129—42x60 Two-Revolution Cottrell & Babcock, 4 rollers, air springs, rear de- 
livery, table distribution, steam and overhead fixtures. 

209—45x60 Two-Revolution Cottrell, 4 rollers, table distribution, rear delivery, 
steam and overhead fixtures. 

189—38x55 Two-Revolution Scott, 4 rollers, air springs, table distribution, 
rear delivery, steam and overhead fixtures. 

210—23x28 Two-Revolution Pony Campbell, 2 rollers, front delivery, table 
distribution, steam and overhead fixtures. 

219—36x52 Two-Revolution Potter, 4 rollers, table distribution, rear delivery, 
steam and overhead fixtures. 

221—33%49 Two-Revolution Campbell Intermediate, 2 rollers, front delivery, 
table distribution, steam and overhead fixtures. 

225—29x43 Two-Revolution Optimus, air springs, front delivery, table distri- 

ution, steam and overhead fixtures. 

236—43x56 Two-Revolution Campbell Job and Book, 4 rollers, table distribu- 
tion, front delivery. 

237—43x56 Two-Revolution Cottrell, 4 rollers, table distribution, rear delivery. 

238—26x35 Pony Century No. 1, one and one-half years old. 

239—29x35 Two Revolution Campbell Job and Book, 4 rollers, table distribu- 
tion, front delivery. 


THREE REVOLUTION. 


203—40x54 Three-Revolution Taylor, air springs, steam and overhead fixtures. 
(Press suitable for newspaper work. 





November I, 1898. 





STOP CYLINDERS. 
164—3574x48 Potter Stop Cylinder, 6 rollers, rear delivery, steam and overhead 


ures. 
235—30x42 Cottrell Stop Cylinder, 4 rollers, steam and overhead fixtures. 


DOUBLE CYLINDER. 


204—37x57 Hoe Double Cylinder, wire springs, steam and overhead fixtures. 


DRUM CYLINDERS. 


207—33x46 Cottrell & Babcock Drum, air springs, tape delivery, steam and 
overhead fixtures. 

183—39x53 Campbell Oscillator, job and book, 4 rollers, front delivery, table 
distribution, steam and overhead fixtures. 

156—24x28 Hoe Pony Drum Cylinder, wire springs, tape delivery, 2 rollers, 
steam and overhead fixtures. 

131—24x29 Hoe Pony Drum Cylinder, tape delivery, wire springs, rack and 
screw distribution, steam and overhead fixtures. 

130—17x22 Potter Drum Cylinder, wire springs, tapeless delivery, steam and 
overhead fixtures. 

127—17x21 Cincinnati Pony Drum Cylinder, wire springs, tape delivery, rack 
and screw distribution, steam and overhead fixtures. 

224—33x46 Babcock Standard Drum, air springs, tapeless delivery, 2 rollers, 
steam and overhead fixtures. 

234—26x32 Oscillator, 2 rollers, front delivery, table distribution. 


JOB PRESSES. 


193—13x19 New Style Gordon, throw-off, side steam fixtures. 
191—5x8 Pearl, throw-off. 





[NEMEMBER THIS: 


That the wave of prosperi 


be in need of anything not listed here, write us, for our stock is constantly changing and increasing. 
Favor us and get fair, honest and money-saving treatment. 


your benefit as well as our own. 
display of machinery. 


Telephone, Main 3726. 





BRONSON Printers’ Machinery and Warehouse Co. 
48 and 50 North Clinton Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 


That all of our machines are ogein od overhauled by competent workmen, and are guaranteed 


to be as represented. That our 
is coming our way, and that now is the time to increase facilities for wg, © ons work. Should you 


ist includes BARGAINS that cannot be obtained elsewhere. 


e are doing business for 
Our storeroom is ample for the 


H. BRONSON, 
Prest. and Gen. Mgr. 











HIGH-GRADE PAPERS FOR HIGH-CLASS TRADE 








<i> Pure White Coated Book 


<i> Lithograph Coated 
‘Plate Finish’’ Half-Tone Book 


“Egg Shell” Book 
‘‘Strathmore” Deckle-Edge 
‘Strathmore’ Drawing Boards 


On application we shall be pleased to send our sample box of the above papers showing their character and printing qualities. 
These samples will be of valuable assistance to advertising managers in deciding on stock for their publications. 
We will not sell to parties who have not good commercial standing or who cannot furnish us with satisfactory references. 


<i> Superfine Coated Book 


<I> Trichromatic Coated 
“Booklet” Antique Laid Book 
“Cream White Text” 
“Strathmore” Wedding Bristols 
Herald Bond, White and Azure 








MARQUETTE BUILDING 





THE PAPER MILLS’ COMPANY 


o_o 


ae ot 2 CHICAGO 
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= j Blank 
w= € BooksiA 
$10.00 


a Graphophone Fr Free 


Unequaled in 
Quality. 





To introduce our office and typewriter specialties, 
we offer the following inducements : 





Complete in 


Assortment. No. 1 Outfit. No. 3 Outfit. 


Fairest in One Eagle Chvtinii Goes One Eagle Phonograph, 4 "goe.es 

Count. Six Typewriter Ribbons, 4.50 | Six Typewriter Ribbons, 4-50 
$14.50 | One Box any color Carbon Paper, 2.50 
Standard in Our Price, $7.50. One 14-k. Gold Fountain Pen,2.50 


e $19.50 
Price. Our Price, $10.00. 

setae No. 2 Outfit. 

Trade Price. 

One Eagle Phonograph, . $10.00 All our goods are absolutely 

Six Typewriter Ribbons, 4-59 | guaranteed. In ordering, please 

One Box any color Carbon Paper, 2.50 state what color carbon paper or 

$17.00 ribbons desired and for which 


Our Price, $8.50. machine. 











MANUFACTURED BY 


Boorum & Pease ee 


101 & 103 Duane St Send trial order at once. 


"ir wae ONLY. Company NEW YORK. UNION OFFICE SUPPLY Co., 83 NASSAU STREET, 

















NEW YORK. 











POPULARLY KNOWN AS THE 


The Advance Easy Cutter » 


THE ADVANCE has gibs and set screws in side frames to take up wear of knife bar. It has 
the celebrated ‘‘Easy’’ Lever, which gives great power and makes an Easy Shear Cut. Gauges 
accurately squared to the knife. Interlocking gauge and clamp for cutting narrow strips. All 
screws and shafts are steel, and bearings scraped to fit. Design and workmanship the best. 
Let us show you The Advance; it is sure to please you, both in quality and price. 


f 16 and 19 inch (Pony), 
( 2234, 25, 30 and 33 inch. 


Challenge- -Gordon 


1 ie 86, Aug., '86, Feb.,’88, July, ’89 
| aa, '90, Feb., ot, July, ’97, Aug., -. 


SIX SIZES 





PATENTED 


The only job press with the following recent patents and improvements : 


New Impression Throw-Off, New Depressible Grippers, 
New Noiseless Disk Motion, Counterbalanced Platen, 


which make it the lightest running and fastest job press in the market. See this wonderful 
press before placing an order. It is making money for others, why not for you ? 


THE CHALLENGE MACHINERY CO., Sole Manufacturers, CHICAGO. 


FOR SALE BY ALL TYPE FOUNDERS AND DEALERS 
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HE addition of italics and small 
caps to Linotype capacity com- 
pletes the perfect performance of the 
machine as an adjunct to the up-to- 
date book office. By means of a 
shift-key attached to the regular key- 
board the operator may set italics or 
small caps at will, each matrix being 
provided with two characters, one 
above the other, the lower character 
being brought into use by means of the 
shift-key. This improvement has been 
perfected by months of use and by 
exhaustive tests, and is being placed as 
rapidly as possible in the leading book 
offices of the country. A booklet 


Reteseceene! felling about it will b t free. 
afatatete elling about tt will be sent free 
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Mergenthaler 
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ne Company, 





Tribune Building, ‘ou Ne WwW York " 
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pd PHILIP T. DODGE, Presivenr. 
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te UNIVERSAL 
Wire Stitching Machines. 


THE SIMPLEST 
AND 

MOST PERFECT 
MADE. 


— All working parts are 
made of best quality steel, 
hardened and carefully 
tempered. 


The UNIVERSAL WIRE STITCHING ic N Workmanship and ma- 
MACHINES are built in five sizes, ae terial guaranteed. 
adapted to all requirements. 


SE i 4 THOUSANDS 
No. 1 (Double Head) one sheet to 7-8 inch. i IN USE 
a 2 BY BEST HOUSES 
‘ Sell IN THIS COUNTRY 
< : AND ABROAD. 





Number 4 UNIVERSAL uses Flat and Round Wire, has Flat and Saddle Tables. 
Capacity, one sheet to 114 inches. 


E. C.F ULLER & CO. 


SOLE SELLING AGENTS, 


279 Dearborn St., Chicago. ® 28 Reade Street, New York. 
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LARIAT FOR 1899 NANNY 











CALENDAR FOR 1899. 


JANUARY. FEBRUARY. MARCH. APRIL. 
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341-351 DEARBORN ST., GHIGAGO. 
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It is Black and 
Cican Working 


You can 
see that at 
a glance 


¥ 


ho Slip-Sheeting 
ho Off-Setting 


¥ 


_. Tt is Sold at... 





40 cts. in pound lots 
40 cts. in 100 Ib. lots 
40 cts. in 1000 Ib. lots 


No Discounts 
AO Cents net 
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Regarding its 
Other Qualities... 


Tt is Dense, 
Soft and 
Free- flowing 





¥ 






Dries Rapidly when 
Printed 






vw 






Some of our custom- 
ers claim that they 
can send work to the 
bindery in three hours 
after printing « 2 « 








































F.E. OKIE co.— 











KENTON PLACE 
PHILADELPHIA 











Chis is one of the best colors we manufacture 








Standard Bronze Blue 








Tt is a strong intense color = Price, $2.00 list 

















5. ©. Okie Company 


Manufacturers of high Grade Printing Inks 
Kenton Place e« ee « Pbiladelpbia, Penna. 














Philadelphia, Feb. 18th, 1898, 
Messrs, F. E. Okie Company, Philadelphia, 

Gentlemen :—For many months past we have been using your 40c. Cut 
Ink in large quantities and we have never had an ink that gave us as much 
satisfaction in its use. It has proven all you claimed for it, and more, as 
we can show you better results than you have in the specimen pages you 
have been using in the “Inland Printer,”” and with this identical ink. 





: 
: 
ie 
EB 
: 
ai 








§ You may duplicate our order of January 27th, 1898, for two hundred 





pounds in ten pound cans. Yours truly, 
CHAMBERS PRINTING HOUSE. 


F. V. CHAMBERS. 





This is printed on 524 Fine Enamel, made by Irwin N. Megatgee & Cc., Philadelphia 
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The added amount, above the price of other rollers, goes into the 
value of the rollers, not into the pockets of the maker. 


ODFREY & CO. Manufacturers of 


SANSOM STREET, ; 
| digest PRINTERS’ SUCTION ROLLERS. 





3 WHAT IS SAID OF IT. 


BY USING A F. WESEL MANUFACTURING Co. : 
Dear Mr. Wesel,—The individual 


IMPROVED STEAM boilers under our stereotype drying 
tables have been in use now for a time 
sufficient for us to pass judgment on 
their merits, and I do not hesitate to 


—— ~~ re with their 
orkin; commend them to anyone 
With Gas Heating Steam Generator Attachment ? desiring to use gas in steam quaeciting 
: as the best that has yet been brought 

to our attention. 


Why Not Get Out on Time.... eae 


Positively the quickest table made. 
It will dry a matrix in two minutes, and less. et ey fe 
Every one sold under our guarantee. By A. B.PAvpoc. 








For further information, write to 


F.WESEL MFG. CO., — Brooklyn, N.Y. 





THE NEW DEXTER FEEDING MACHINE 








DEXTER FOLDER COMPANY. 


NEW YORK, 97 READE STREET. CHICAGO, 315 DEARBORN STREET. 
MAIN OFFICE AND Factory, PEARL RIVER, N.Y, (ONE HOUR FROM NEW YORK CITY.) 
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%@ Seybold 
SmbOSSers 























a\v MAIN OFFICE AND FACTORY 


DAYTON, OHIO, U.S. A. 


>. ? 
NEW YORK CHICAGO SS ST. LOUIS LONDON 


Makers of Machinery for 
Bookbinders, Printers, Lithographers, 
Paper: Box Makers 
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ALUMINUM 


ROTARY , 
LITHOGRAPHIC =" *isineiexet™** 
PRINTING 

PRESS 


(1808 Model) 








An entirely new feature in Rotary Printing, the grippers closing gently on 
the sheet, which gives a perfect register without 
reducing the production. 


SPEED, 1,500 TO 2,000 PER HOUR. 


HARRIS & JONES, 


Agents for France, Germany and England : 102 WESTFIELD STREET, 
LEMERCIER & CO. 


44, 46 and 48 Rue Vercingetorix, 7 PROVIDENCE, R.I. 


PARIS, FRANCE. 


Send for Catalogue giving cuts and full description of press, 
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Sheridans “eal 


PAPER 


(ew Giodel. *"" 


AUTOMATIC CLAMP, with great clamping power, and special false bottom brought down by the foot. 


FALSE BOTTOM shows where knife will strike paper. Gives quick adjustment for line or label cutting. 
No shifting of piles. 
INDICATOR at top of machine—a new device. Shows position of back gauge. Mathematically correct. 














Noiseless. 
Rigid. 
Even Cut. 
Power. 


Speed. 
Accuracy. 


BUILT IN ALL SIZES, 
36 to 70 Inches. 








KNIFE STOCK AND CLAMP drawn down from both ends. Result — Uniformly even cut. 
SMOOTH, ROTARY MOTION — gives the highest speed without jar, and is absolutely noiseless, 
HEAVY AND ACCURATE WORK is its forte. Will respond to the most exacting demands. 
THE QUICK RETURN OF KNIFE is a great feature. 


T.W.& C. B. SHERIDAN, 


Paper Cutters and 
Bookbinders’ Machinery, 








Ask tor Prices and: Tera. New Yorx—Cuicaco—Lonpon. 
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TW0O-REVOLUTION 
PRINTING MACHINE 


WITH FOUR FORM ROLLERS AND FRONT FLY DELIVERY.— Class H.N. 


Le eC RA Aga 
© 4 ©. Sy. 


THIS MACHINE HAS THE FOLLOWING POINTS OF MERIT: 


The New Continuous Bed Motion 
Is so simple that you can instantly understand why the 
press runs so fast without jar. 


The New System of Ink Distribution 


Is the best yet devised and excels that used on stop-cylin- | 


ders. The ink is first ducted to the distributing rollers, 


which run continuously, and is thoroughly distributed before | 


being transferred to the ink table. 


Interchangeable Rollers. 
All composition rollers are interchangeable. 


changeable marking means is provided to show their posi- 
tion when in use. 


The Sheet Cutter 
Is driven by gearing, and cuts the sheets evenly and clean. 


Rigid, Even Impression 
Is insured by the special construction of the bed and cylin- 
der, reducing labor of make-ready to a minimum. 


The Type Bed 
Is made sufficiently heavy to prevent the leads, quads or 
reglets from working up, and is supported by four steel-shod 
tracks. 


When the | 
form rollers are worn they may be used for distribution; .a 


| Continuous Register Rack. 
The cylinder and bed register racks are the full length of 
the bed, full depth tooth, and positive in their operation. 


The Air Cushions, 
Four in number, are placed on the tracks to assist in revers- 
ing the hed; by turning a handle they can be adjusted to 
suit the speed while the machine is running. There is no 
resistance while turning slowly. 


Gripper Motion 
Is accurate and is provided with a safety self-righting attach- 
ment to prevent breakage should the grippers be left in the 
wrong position. 


| Back-up Motion 


Is provided, which is effective and noiseless in operation. 


| Sheet Jogger. 
The delivery board is fitted with a Sheet Jogger, and many 
other improvements not on other machines. 


Distributing Rollers 
Can be taken out over the fountain without moving the 
delivery board. 


Movable Delivery Board. 


The delivery board can be slid towards the impression 
cylinder when cleaning the ink table and distributing rollers. 


We also build these machines with two or four form rollers and printed-side-up delivery if desired. 


SCOTT PRESSES SATISFY. 





SEND TO NEAREST OFFICE FOR FURTHER INFORMATION ABOUT THESE MACHINES. 


NEW YORK OFFICE, Times BUILDING. 
CHICAGO OFFICE, MONADNOCK BLOCK. 
ST. LOUIS OFFICE, SECURITY BUILDING. 
BOSTON OFFICE, WINTHROP BUILDING. 
CINCINNATI OFFICE, NEAvE BUILDING 


Cable Address— WALTSCOTT, NEW YORK. 


Walter Scott & Co. 


Plainfield, N. J., U.S.A. 
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OFFICE OF 


THE STANDARD MACHINERY CO. 


SUCCESSORS TO 


GEO. H. SANBORN & SONS 
MANUFACTURERS OF BOOKBINDERS’ MACHINERY 


WESTERN OFFICE 


349 DEARBORN STREET 


CHICAGO 


The undersigned has been appointed Western Agent of 
the above concern in place of Geo. E. Sanborn, whose agency 
has expired; therefore, all communications in reference to 
STAR CUTTERS, KEYSTONE CUTTERS, SANBORN EM- 
BOSSERS, SMASHING MACHINES, ROLLER BACKERS and 
STANDING PRESSES should be addressed to The Standard 
Machinery Company or to the undersigned as agent, and they 
will receive prompt and careful attention. 


November 1, 1898. 


CHAS. N. STEVENS. 
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Wuen you NEED ENGRAVINGS 
FOR YOUR PaPER, FOR LETTER 
HEADS OR BOOK ILLUSTRATING, 


4 > WRITETO 
a OANDER 
ST LOUIS 


“wb 


> 
_ 


ERS 


ENGRAVINGS BY EVERY MODERN 
METHOD. WILL FORWARD OUR 
SPECIMEN BOOK AND PRICES TO 
ALL PuBLiSHERS. SANDERS ENG- 
RAVING CO., ST. Louts. 














Engraved 


Embossed 


Stationer 
j Z “ 


STEEL DIE 

EMBOSSED.... 
Letter-Heads, 
Envelopes, 
Catalogue Covers, 
Menus, etc. 














Now is the time to secure orders for 


EMBOSSED 


HOLIDAY 


STATIONERY. 


INVITATIONS, 
ANNOUNCEMENTS and 
CALLING CARDS. 


Our complete 
Sample Sets 

will interest 

you. 

Write for particulars. 


WM. FREUND & SONS, 


Engravers, Stationers and Embossers to the trade, 
174-176 STATE ST., CHICAGO. 





Printers like 
Wetter’s way 


Proof of which they speak right out 
Here’s as many good words as we can 


of doing business. 
in their letters, 
get in this space. 


“‘It gives us great pleasure to say the work done by your numbering 
machines has always been extremely satisfactory, and we recommend your 
painstaking methods, not only in manufacture, but in your treatment of 


customers.” INTERNATIONAL BANK NOTE CO., New York. 


“We have had the Wetter Numbering Machines in our establishment for 
some eight years and would regard it in the nature of a real calamity to be 
deprived of them. We have found them efficient, convenient and reliable, 
while the pleasure of their eee is only equaled by that experienced by 
the courtesy extended by the Wetter Company when any little repairs have 
been necessary and the promptness in which our requests have been com- 
plied with.’ J. J. RYDER CO., ProvipEnce, R. I. 


‘“‘ We have used five of your numbering machines constantly for the past 
six years and they have given us the utmost satisfaction. Further than this 
we wish to say that we appreciate the pleasant business relations had with 
you and your courteous treatment of us. Wishing you unlimited success.”’ 


AUTOGRAPHIC REGISTER CO., SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


““We inclose check in full. Permit us to say that we have never done 
business with more courteous and considerate gentlemen than yourselves.” 


WESTERN SPECIALTY CO., DENvER, Coto. 





A perfect machine combined with this fair treatment has 
always kept Wetter Numbering Machines at the top notch of 
popularity among the stanch printing concerns of the world. 
When you want the very best numbering machines and nothing 
but the best, write to 


JOSEPH WETTER & CO. 
515 to 521 Kent Avenue. BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
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Kilectrotype Works | <-- 





R ayer pRES= PRINTING, 


24 & 2% PARK PLALE 21 &2% BARLLAY ST. 


ce 





MFG. CO. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Prepared Gums, Glues, 
Sizes and Finishes....... 


ARABOL. 


15 Gold Street, New York. 


SPHINX Pp AD CE MENT Does not get sticky on the pad in damp 

weather, nor adhere to the tissue in 

copying books. More elastic and stronger than other brands. Colors are fast 
and brilliant — red, green, blue and white. 

The best solidified composi- 


ARABOL PAD COMPOSITION tion on the market. Guaran- 


teed to keep sweet in hot weather and to preserve a uniform thickness. 
Remelts readily. Does not string. 


’ The ideal paste for the pressroom. Keeps 
PRESSMAN Ss FRIEND soft in the pail and contains no lumps S 
disturb the packing and batter the type. Does not swell the packing nor 
wrinkle the paper. Also used for backing pamphlets. 


MACHINE GUM For use on folding and mailing machines. Ready 


for use. Guaranteed to keep for three months. Cold 
water will reduce it. Does not harden in the keg. 


FLEXIBLE GLU For heaviest bookbinding. 


Much more elastic than ordinary glue. 


SPHINX LIQUID GLUE No. 2 feeiecne anime ised cold. 


saving the gas and trouble of dissolving. No smell. 


EMBOSSING LIQUID For leather, cloth and silk. 
ARABOL MUCILAGE, XX 


mouth of the bottle. 


MATRIX PASTE 





The cleanest mucilage, transparent, 
easy flowing, not crusting at the 


Ready mixed. 
Needs only reducing by cold water. 





THE EMMERIGH 
Improved Bronzing and 


AH Dusting 


Machine vvvvy 


Over 1,500 
Machines 


SPECIAL BRONZING MACHINES are made for bronzing heavy paper 
stock, such as Photograph Mounts, Mats, etc. 

We also manufacture an excellent Roughing Machine, for embossing 
tablet covers, etc. 


EMMERIGH & VONBERLEHR, 
191-198 Worth St., New York. 


Write for Prices and Particulars. 
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‘Parsons ‘Paper Company’s 


No. I 
Colored Writings 


WOVE AND LAID. 


Large Variety Q Parsons Paper Company 


always 


in stock... ™ Holyoke , Mass. 
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STYLES OF ENGRAVING 


M0 Vos 3 Clusia Lf, : Slams : 


eae M0 rd» ee ee nsddeee 


Me Vo Rbe ert. Soogge Me ball, | 


bat if he. Wh A 


Vous mays Z, Ohh Hh a YY. oe che PR, 


_— Mss Lillian thleanov 


Meus Mavs Deagh: 


EO Aes as So ooo 
pe Goris yt Vntworth ‘A 


Mr.HENRY ALLEN FRANKLIN, 


Cpt 





Steel and Gopperplate 


% rade ENGRAVING, 


List VLATE-VRINTING 


AND STAMPING. 


VISITING CARDS. 


Engraving Plate, Script, and printing 100 Cards, 
Engraving Plate, Script, and printing 50Cards, . . Rn ow 
me, with address, 20 cts. extra; with mre and Mrs., fo cts. extra. 
‘Additional 100 Cards, shee soca ak BRITS Et ry as eA), iy came 
Additional 50 Cards, 


WEDDING INVITATIONS. 
Engraving Plate of 10 lines, Script, and printing 100 Invitations, 
En ne Plate of 8 lines, omadp y2 and printing 100 Announcements, 
dditional 100 Invitations or / —v : be Praia 
Extra lines, Script, per line, . Z 
Price includes Outside cl aide E nivelopes. 


CORRESPONDENCE PAPER. 
Engraving Script Monogram Die of 2 or 3 letters, and embossing 5 
— paper, in color; —_o — to match, not es cea 
Additional 5 quires, eae 
Price for Address Die on ‘application, 


BUSINESS CARDS. 


Engraving Plate of 5 lines, Series -— pea: 1,000 om, 
Additional 1,000 Cards,. . 
Extra lines, Script, per line, 
Prices for Block or Roman L ethers on n application. 


LETTER-HEADS. 


Engraving 2-inch Steel Die of 4 , Block Letters, and eseennecity: 
1,000 Letter-Heads, . . 
Additional 1,000 L etter-Heads, 
Extra lines, Block L etters, per line, 
Embossed Envelopes from same Die, per 1 ,000, 
Engraving Copperplate of 4 lines, Script, and printing 1 1,000 Letter- 
Heads, . 
Additional 1,000 Letter-Heads, 
Extra lines, Script, per line, 








Above prices are e/ and include stock of superior quality. 
If special stock is wanted, price will vary according to cost. 
Mail or Express charges extra. 


Geo. H. Benedict & Go., 


175 Clatk Street, CHIGAGO. 
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0. S. Gordon Presses, Lever Paper Cutters, 
Pilot Hand Presses, Lead and Rule Cutters, 


Proof Presses, Mitering Machines, 
Power Fixtures, Chases, 
Ink Fountains, Composing Sticks, 











W.CASLON & CO., . . . Paris, France. 
FISCHER & KRECKE, . . Berlin, Germany. 





G. & O. BRANIFF & CO., . . City of Mexico. 
H. W. CASLON & CO., . . London, England. 
H. 


W. S. STONE, 








JOHN DICKINSON & CO., . 
JOHN DICKINSON & CO., . 


JOHN DICKINSON & CO., . 
e JOHN DICKINSON & CO., 


“% 


“‘Our Chandler & Price Presses make 
us a larger net per cent on the investment 
than any other machines we operate.” 











THE HOME OF THE CHANDLER & PRICE PRESS. 


HIS entire plant, equipped with modern machinery and labor-saving 
appliances, is owned and operated by The Chandler & Price Com- 
pany and is run to its full capacity 300 days per year, manufacturing 
their celebrated line of Printing Machinery, which includes: 


Shooting Sticks, 


Job Rollers, 
Proof Rollers, 
Brayers, 

Roller Bearers. 


ALL OUR GOODS GUARANTEED BOTH IN MATERIAL AND WORKMANSHIP. 


For sale by Dealers throughout the United States and Canada. 


ADOLPH WULFF, . Copenhagen, Denmark. 


GUST. CARLSSON & CO. 
A.GULOWSEN, . . . 


S. COOKE & CO., ... Melbourne, Australia. 


Yokohama, Japan. 
Bombay, India. 
Calcutta, India. 

Rangoon, Burmah. 

- Cape Town, South Africa. 


, Stockholm, Sweden. 


Christiania, Norway. 
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The No. 11 .. No. 14 


* Pearl Press.” * 








Impression 
Throw-off 
Thorough construction Three-roller distribution 
High s, Automatic La op brake 
Perfectly balanced movement Balaaced treadle 
p ° Eccentric impression throw-off Visible counting device 
oints Full-length fountain Three treads to an impression on 
—— _——sEasily controlled ink supply the No. I1 and four on the No. 14 


Ranking among the inexpensive job presses in.cost, but far above them in facilities for the 
rapid execution of superior work, the Pearl is a press which no progressive printer can afford 
to omit from his equipment. A trial will conclusively prove its high value. Among the 
distinguishing features are the following : 

The frame of the No. 11 is cast in one piece, and bolted to the cabinet; that of the No. 14 
is in one casting, including the base, like the Golding Jobber. 

Power is obtained by a compound toggle movement which accumulates strength at the point 
of impression, so that the heaviest forms are printed with comparative ease. The platen swings 
on a rocker, andis balanced at every point, therefore requiring very little power for its operation. 

The impression can be regulated quickly and accurately, the platen being adjust- 
able on the No. 11 and the bed on the No. 14. The screws have positive bearings, are in 
full view and easy of access, are held firmly when set'correctly. Slurring is impossible. 

The ink supply and distribution are all that can be desired. There are three 
rollers, two of which ink the form, while the other is employed to take the ink from the 
fountain and assist its distribution, but, being smaller in diameter, it does not touch the 
form. The fountain is full length and has a movable cover. The disk movement is 
adjustable. 

The automatic quick-stop brake and shipper is one of the more recent im- 
provements in this press. By its aid the belt is shifted and the press brought to a dead 
halt by one movement of the hand. 

An eccentric throw-off, which locks either on or off, is conveniently placed at the “SS — - 
left of the operator, and a counting device, registering only at the taking of each im- - a | 








pression, is at all times in full view. PEARL No. 14. | 
For a detailed description send for our Machinery and Tool Catalogue. 28 Elm Street, NEW YORK | 
— 78-80 W. Jackson Street, CHICAGO 


No. 14 Pearl, 9x 14 inside chase, Fountain, Throw-off . $200 


Steam Fixtures, includ. Quick-stop Brake and Shipper 14 e 
No. 11 Pearl, 7x 11 inside chase, Fountain, Throw-off . 135 oO ing om pan Y | 
| 


Steam Fixtures, includ. Quick-stop Brake and Shipper 12 


Counting Attachment, 10,000, $10; 100,000, $12 ‘ 
177=199 Fort=Hill Sq., Boston | 


--- Old style Pearl Presses at low prices... 































The “ACME” Self-Clamping Cutter of Today 


HAS MANY IMPROVEMENTS, 


Including a perfect-acting 


FRICTION CLUTCH, 
NEW STOP-MOTION, 


AUTOMATIC BRAKE. 


Our new machines can be 
run much faster, without 
noise or jar. The knife 
rises quick and is held by 
Automatic Brake, which 
prevents any running down 
of knife. 







I 


We guarantee accurate and safe 
cutting and great durability. 


SH cH 


| The Child Acme Cutter 
and Press Co. 


33-35-37 Kemble St., Roxbury, 
BOSTON, MASS., U.S. A. 


B.C. FULLER & CO., Agents, 


= 3 = = = = 28 Reade Street, NEW YORK. 
THE AUTOMATIC SELF-CLAMP, ALSO COMBINED SELF, HAND AND FOOT CLAMPING “ACME” CUTTER. 279 Dearbora Street,- CHICAGO. 
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There IS no Kodak but the Eastman Kodak. 





“Kodak Quality” 


Means highest quality; means better lenses, 
shutters, finish and workmanship than can be 
found in other cameras. That’s why Kodaks 
have for ten years been the standard. That’s 
why the clerk says: ‘‘As good as a Kodak”’ 
when he is trying to sell some other instrument. 

All 1898 Kodaks use our light-proof film car- 
tridges and can be loaded in daylight. Several 
styles use either films or glass plates inter- 
changeably. 


Kodaks, . . $5 to $35 


Part payment taken in Advertising in first-class 
publications. 





EASTMAN KODAK CO. 
Rochester, N.Y. 


Catalogues free, by mail. 
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ANTHONY’S 
PATENT LINE SCREEN HOLDER 
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No Kits. 
No Trouble. 


Holds any size of 
Plate and 
Screen. 


Distance between 
Plate and 
Screen 
adjustable. 


Send for Descrip- 
tive List. 











CROSS-LINE SCREENS... 


Unsurpassed for opacity and sharpness of lines and transparency of spaces. 
Send for Free Catalogue of Photo-Engravers’ Supplies. 


The International Annual and American Process Year Book. 
Articles by Beeles, Bogardus, Duchochois, Hough, Kupper, Talbot, 
Walmsley, etc. Price 75c., postage 5c. 

E. & H. T. ANTHONY & CO., 591 Broadway, New York, 
or 45, 47 and 49 East Randolph Street, Chicago. 


Anderson’s Photo-Mechanical Processes ana Guide toColor Work. 
A orusans guide to the photo-reproduction processes, three-color work, 
etc. Illustrated with three-color print, color chart and many half-tones. 

Price $5. For sale by 

E. & H. T. ANTHONY & CO., 591 Broadway, New York, 
or 45, 47 and 49 East Randolph Street, Chicago. 


AND THE INLAND PRINTER CO., 214 Monroe St., Chicago. 


THE INLAND PRINTER. 
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FOR THE PRESSROOM. 


No Slipping or Springing of Forms. 





Ce a 











Patented August 16, 1898. 


Adjustable Iron Furniture 


MADE ON PRACTICAL PRINCIPLES. 
WILL SPREAD FROM 3% to 26 INCHES. 


Can be adjusted down to a Nonpareil. 
MADE IN TWO SIZES— PLAIN AND NICKELED. 


12-inch, plain, $3.00; nickeled, $4.50 24-inch, plain, $4.00; nickeled, $6.00 
One set of 12 and 24 inch, plain, $6.75 


Weight of 12-inch set, 6 lbs.; weight of 24-inch set, 13 lbs. 


W. H. O'BRIEN, 


The Trade Supplied. Box 57> AKRON, OHIO. 


Reasonable Discount. 








dy 
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THE INLAND PRINTER. 


EE POINTS OF SUPERIORITY. 


THE JONES GORDON- 


Cs rapidly increasing demand for Jones’ Gordon Presses gives the manufacturers confi- 
dence to assert that this is the coming popular press. Many points of advantage it 
possesses over any other Gordon commend it at once to the well-informed printer. Its price 
commends it to the careful, conservative buyer. 

SOME OF THE POINTS OF ADVANTAGE: Simplest impression throw-off. Feed- 
board to the right aS wo wheel, thus giving pressman more room, making it much more 
convenient to feed. he bed and platen are > awe to a true surface, making it not only 
possible but practicable to print a solid form without overlay or underlay. Think of the 
amount of time this saves. The only Gordon made having a distributing roller on the 
fountain, this roller passing from the fountain to the disk twice each impression. The form 
rollers never touch the fountain roller. The steam fixturesare provided witha brake whereby 
the pressman, as he throws off the belt, by a little extra pressure may stop the machine almost 
instantly. We do not use a long shaft for steam fixtures. You buy a press without fixtures 
and you do not have to go to the expense of a long shaft when you are ready for the fixtures. 
The biggest little thing ever put on a press is our patent Self-locking Chase Hook and Form 
Starter. Merely putting the chase in the press locks it securely. Roller throw-off. For $2 
extra on any size press you may have put on, when the press is ordered, our roller diew-ait 
With this device the rollers are lifted from the form whenever the impression is off. Any 
well-informed pressman can see the immense advantage this would have in distributing ink 
or in working half-tone cuts. 

Machines handsomely painted dark blue. All handles, grippers, friskets and carriage 
heads are nickeled. Our carriage heads are provided with pulls, making it much more 
convenient to take out or place in the rollers. 


FOR SALE BY ALL DEALERS. 


Manufactured by THE JOHN M. JONES CO. 
New York Office, 78 Warren St. PALMYRA, N. Y. SEND FOR CIRCULAR. 
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Fr Memeneneset cutie alin al iy age 


it is built at a low price, it is reliable in every particular. We have unsolicited kind words from 

nearly every customer. Its simplicity of construction enables us to place it on the market at a price so 

ky marvelously low. The working parts are well finished, the shafts and drawbars steel. Convenient 

throw-off — depressible grippers—very light running. Sold under the fullest guarantee. Ask your 
dealer to show you this press. 
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‘‘T am printing a four-column paper on the 10x 15 Lightning Jobber. As easy to print a solid 
form of brevier as a single line.’—C. O. Grimm, Grover Hill, Ohio. 

“It meets every requirement. It is a mystery to us how you can afford to sell it at so lowa 
price.’""—Moore Bros., College Corners, Ohio. 

‘ Does as good work as a much higher-priced machine.” —Z. A. Andrew, Newton, Jowa. 

“Its real worth is apparent where the form fills the chase.” —Fuller Pub. Co., Grand Rapids, 
Mich. (They havea 7 x 10.) 

“*T have Comcniel it has no peer in the market.”—Roy L. Alger, Petoskey, Mich. 

‘‘T consider ita model press. Perhaps the best recommendation I can make is to say that I 
contemplate buying another press and shall certainly choose the Lightning Jobber.’’—Zouis M. 
Dixon, Dixon, Jil. 

‘TI have used a Lightning Jobber one year with satisfactory results. In all essential qualities 
it equals high-priced machines. It is light running, makes a clear impression and its capacity is 
only limited by the power of the operator.” —G. Grinnell Hunt, Chicago, Jil. 


SIZES AND PRICES. 


A liberal discount on these prices for cash. 































7x10 inside of chase, two rollers, ... . pte oe 75:00 
8 x 12 inside of chase, three rollers, . . . . 1... «- 5.00 
9 x 13 inside of chase, three rollers, . . . . . 2. « « 95.00 
10 x 1§ inside of chase, three rollers, . . . . . . +. + 120.00 





. ; Steam Fixtures, $10.00 ; Long Fountain, $16.00. 
oe Two wrenches, two chases, ink rollers or mold, with brayer, and two sets of roller stocks 


go with each press. 
ers en te aggre mata ALL DEALERS SELL IT. SEND FOR CIRCULAR. 
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(deal Outter All Latest Improvements on this Cutter. 












Notice that we do not attach our lever pitman directly to knife-bar. You get 
three times the power our way. 
TIDEAL Os VC Our table is sixteen inches in front of knife on 30-inch cutter, twelve inches on 
the 25-inch—giving you one-third more space than you would have on most cutters. 

Our front table is laid off in half-inch squares, with numbered gauge front and back. 

We have a patented device whereby the back gauge may be moved the length of 
the bed in three seconds or less. Think of the time and labor this will save in the 
life of a cutter. 

We use an eight-square stick, thus enabling you to double the cutting surfaces 
that you obtain on any other cutter. 


WITH ALL THE ADVANTAGES 
This machine possesses over every other cutter, it is sold at a very low price. 




















PRICE LIST (suBJEcT To BIG DISCOUNT). 


25-inch, will square 25 inches, $110.00. 30-inch, will square 30 inches, $175.00. 
32-inch, will square 32 inches, $200.00. 


These prices include boxing and free delivery on board cars in Palmyra, N. Y. 











ee BEFORE BUYING, SEE POINTS OF ADVANTAGE IN THIS CUTTER. 


Manufactured by THE JOHN M. JONES CO. 
New York Office, 78 Warren St. PALMYRA, N. Y Sold by all Dealers. Send for Circular. 














THE INLAND PRINTER. 
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PERPETUAL CALENDAR BLOCKS 


The new year is close at hand, and 1899 Calendars will soon be in active demand. This class of 


work is always wanted with a rush and printers should be prepared to handle it. 
many new styles and containing full description and 


a new four-page Calendar Sheet, showin 
We want every printer to send for this sheet. We have enough to go around. A postal card addressed 
to us will bring one. We show here a few sample blocks. Our sheet shows them in a more elaborate 
manner. All calendars made in any size desired. Estimates made on all special calendar work. 


We have lately issued 
ices. 





(SUN) 


(MON) 


TUE 


WED 


THU 










































































These are only a few of our Calendar specimens. It is impossible to make a good display in this 
limited space. Our specimen sheet shows them up to 24-line. SEND FOR IT. 
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20 
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26 
30) 




















SEND FOR COMPLETE CIRCULAR AND PRICE LIST. 























Eastern Factory and Warchouse, MIDDLETOWN, N. Y. 





THE HAMILTON MFG. CO. 


Main Office and Factory, TWO RIVERS, WIS. 


Our goods are for sale by all recognized dealers. Ask for Hamilton goods and see that you get them. 


Every article we make bears our stamp. IT IS A GUARANTY OF EXCELLENCE. 
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Roller Moulds. 


Roller-Making 
Machinery. 4 








Job Roller Casting Machine. 





Send for estimate for large or small |. 


outfit. Everything up to date. 
Moulds are guaranteed to be true 
and free from flaws. 








JAMES ROWE, 


(6 W. Jackson Street, 
CHICAGO. 








Job Roller Casting Machine. 


THE INLAND PRINTER. 














New York Depot: 32 East Tenth Street. 


If you do not receive 

the ‘‘ News-Monger,”’ 
send us your address and 
it will be mailed you. 
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Edge-Guide Drop-Roller Folding Machines 
Automatic Pointing Attachment. 


WE 


GUARANTEE “™ 


SATISFACTION 
ON EVERY 
POINT. 


WE MANUFACTURE 


WITH 


i Bs ESE register the sheet by means of two small 
round holes cut in the center of the margin 
when the sheet is printed. The pointing attachment is a 
positive mechanical device, durable and reliable. The 
cutter used on the press to ‘‘point the sheets’’ is inex- 
pensive, never touches an inking roller, cannot be 
misplaced and is used without trouble to the pressman. 


CHAMBERS BROTHERS COMPANY, 


Fifty-second St., below Lancaster Ave., 


E. C. FULLER & CO., Agents, 


NEW YORK and CHICAGO. 
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PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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Japanese Orange, 589-46, 


Tint, 589-45 
Black, 577-61. 
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Good Printers 


FIND GOOD INK INDISPENSABLE 
IN ‘THE PRESS-ROOM. 





iT is an absolute necessity in order to do the best grade 

: of presswork. Good Ink is the most economical. 

The Ault & Wiborg Inks are the best that present- 

day knowledge of chemistry and experience can make. 

For twenty years Ault & Wiborg’s Inks have been used daily 

by the best printers in America. Their unfailing quality and 
reliability make them popular. 


THE BEST INKS MAKE , 
THE BEST PRINTERS @ Ault & Qiborg’s 
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